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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


THESE PARAGRAPHS go to press be- 
fore either Mr. Hoover or Mr. Smith has 
delivered his acceptance speech or said or 
done anything whatever of great conse- 
quence. Most of the minor leaders of both 
parties have followed the example of the 
candidates and have gone about the cam- 
paign as though it were to be won by walk- 
ing from now to November on eggs—and 
never breaking a shell. Barring accidents, 
therefore, the summer and fall of 1928 are 
decidedly not going to be one of those 
times that try men’s souls—except, possi- 
bly, in a negative way, by boring them to 
death. Almost every one who is not a 
fanatic agrees that either Mr. Hoover or 
Mr. Smith would make a fairly good Presi- 
dent. So far the number of those who 
insist that Mr. Smith is taking orders from 
the Pope and the bootleggers or that Mr. 
Hoover is in the pay of the Court of St. 
James’s is surprisingly small. No Burchard 
has appeared with his slogan of “Rum, 
Romanism, and Rebellion”—unless Wil- 
liam Allen White, who has charged 
Governor Smith with supporting prostitu- 
tion and the open saloon by his votes as 
an Assemblyman in years gone by, can be 
called such. And Mr. White, it should be 
noted, almost immediately retracted the 
bitterest passages in his indictment. By 
and large, and excepting the professional 
trys, the professional wets, and the pro- 


fessional Klansmen, the public seems will- 
ing to let nature take its course. 

This result is a little surprising at first, 
especially when we consider the circum- 
stances under which each candidate was 
nominated. Both Mr. Hoover and Gover- 
nor Smith represent a revolt against the 
forces that have dominated our politics for 
at least the past eight years. Both were 
chosen, as we pointed out last month, be- 
cause they seemed to the rank and file of 
their parties to be the right men for the 
job. Two major issues—prohibition and 
farm relief—were to the fore. Mr. Hoover 
was known to lean toward the drys, though 
it would be hard to keep a straight face 
and argue that very many members of the 
convention that nominated him were 
fanatically opposed to hard liquor. Gover- 
nor Smith, on the other hand, was confi- 
dently expected by many earnest souls— 
how many, one hates to estimate—to be 
ready to abolish the prohibition amend- 
ment by executive ukase the moment he 
stepped inside the White House. He had 
the more or less willing support, however, 
of a large.element in his own party that 
declared that strong drink was raging and 
that lips that touched liquor should never 
touch theirs. To consider the next issue, 
the Democrats had undoubtedly been the 
more bland in their treatment of the 
farmer. They had listened to him at- 
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tentively instead of kicking him all over 
the convention hall, and there was a vague 
expectation that they might go a little 
farther than did their opponents in the 
direction of something that would be a 
subsidy without being called a subsidy. 

But as this is written these questions 
have not given rise to anything even re- 
motely resembling a conflagration. There 
has been a great deal of anxious consul- 
tation behind the scenes, and the natural 
hesitation in both parties to take a pro- 
nounced stand is easy to comprehend. Our 
party system, whether we like’it or not, is 
at bottom the product of professionals 
who either have political jobs or want to 
obtain them. Perhaps this is the only 
method by which a political organization 
can be kept together. What is certain is 
that new issues, especially those that cut 
across sectional lines, are not easily ab- 
sorbed. Yet the Democrats have in Gover- 
nor Smith’s position on prohibition en- 
forcement a principle that is traditionally 
theirs. This is the application of the funda- 
mentals of “self-government and states’ 
tights.” Nothing can be more absurd, 
nothing farther from the conceptions with 
which the Constitution of 1787 was drawn 
up, than that Iowa and Kansas should im- 
pose their will in the way of sumptuary 
legislation upon New York City. 

Practically, of course, Governor Smith 
might find it difficult to procure legislation 
that would alter the situation. A Presi- 
dent’s duty is to enforce the laws, and the 
Eighteenth Amendment, unless and until 
repealed, will be binding upon all the 
states. A Governor may connive at nulli- 
fication, a President cannot. But it is un- 
deniable that both the legislative and the 
executive branches of the government have 
some leeway, even under the Eighteenth 
Amendment, and that there are ways of 
avoiding the folly of fanatical enforcement 
in an overwhelmingly wet community. 
It is to be hoped that by the time these 
lines appear in print both Mr. Hoover and 
Governor Smith will have enlightened us 
as to their attitude on this point. 

It is a satisfaction to note that so far 
there has been no open stimulation of the 
religious “issue” —as though a President’s 


religion could be an issue in a country 
founded on the principle of religious free- 
dom! The “whispering campaign” may 
be going on, but the fact that it is such 
ought to make it a boomerang in the hands 
of those who stoop to use it. Governor 
Smith’s religion has no more to do with 
his fitness for the Presidency than his golf 
score has. It does not even entitle him to 
be elected just to prove that a Roman 
Catholic can be! 


Why Vote? 


THOSE WHO habitually worry about the 
fate of the Republic have been much con- 
cerned in recent years at the falling-off 
in the voting habits of the so-called electo- 
rate. It appears that there are many mil- 
lions of our citizens who would be willing 
to fight, bleed, and die if any one at- 
tempted to rob them of the franchise, but 
who are too lazy, too busy, or not suffi- 
ciently interested to go to the polls. The 
percentage of eligible electors who cast 
their ballots in Presidential years has 
tended to decline, with some periods of 
recovery, since 1880. In that year 84 out 
of every 100 who could vote did vote. 
A casual study of the history of the decade 
leads one to suspect that some of them 
even voted twice. 

The drop was slow at first. The election 
of 1896, with its army of angry borrowers 
on one side and its multitude of frightened 
lenders on the other, brought the total 
back to 82.8 per cent. But since the turn 
of the century the downward trend has 
been marked. The most exciting election 
in our latter-day history, that of 1916, 
brought out only a little more than seven 
voters out of every ten. In 1920, the first 
year in which women voted nationally, a 
little less than half of the electorate 
marked ballots. Four years later a little 
more than half voted. Making all due 
allowances for the women voters who still 
believe that woman’s place is in the home, 
there does seem to have been an abrupt 
falling-off in political interest. 

The question that then arises is whether 
the fault is with the voters or with politics; 
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to which may be added the further ques- 
tion as to what, if anything, is to be done 
about it. Four years ago, on the eve of 
election, President Coolidge expressed a 
foreboding that many persons share: 


If the time comes when our citizens fail to 
respond to their right and duty, individually 
and collectively, intelligently and effectively, 
at the ballot box on election day, I do not 
know what form of government will be sub- 
stituted for that which we at present have the 
opportunity to enjoy, but I do know it will no 
longer be a rule of the people, it will no longer 
be self-government. The people of our country 
are sovereign. If they do not vote they ab- 
dicate that sovereignty, and they may be en- 
tirely sure that if they relinquish it other 
forces will seize it, and if they fail to govern 
themselves some other power will rise up to 
govern them. The choice is always before 
them whether they will be slaves or whether 
they will be free. 


There is, perhaps, a fallacy in this line 
of reasoning. Convince the voter that his 
freedom is at stake and he will always 
rush to the polls. His reason for not doing 
so ordinarily is that he is not convinced 
that anything of great importance is at 
stake, least of all his freedom. Very likely 
he feels that his personal well-being, and 
even such principles as he may wish to 
advance, are more intimately tied up with 
some non-political organization—his firm, 
his labor union, his chamber of commerce, 
his church, his fraternal society, or even 
the little group that meets over the drug- 
store to play poker on Saturday nights. 

Another point has to be considered. 
Aside from being a means of self-govern- 
ment, our national elections have also 
been a species of high-class vaudeville. 
Life used to be dull, measured by present- 
day notions. There were no automobiles, 
no radios, no motion pictures, no country 
clubs to speak of. But nowadays the 
political vaudeville has sharp competition 
from the entertainment provided as part 
of the routine of life. Those who voted out 
of sheer ennui thirty years ago do not vote 
at all now. Whether we like it or not, 
politics doesn’t bulk as large in the life of 
any one but the professional politician as 
it did at that time. Our lives are richer, 
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more complicated, moving at a quicker 
tempo. Our civilization is spilling out of 
the political framework. Government is 
no longer the most American thing we do. 
We are expressing ourselves in many 
other ways—even, one begins to suspect, 
in the arts. 

This is not, of course, a defense of the 
non-voter. But it does little good to call 
him names and probably it would do little 
good to follow the European precedent of 
penalizing him. The burden is on the 
politicians and the parties. If they face 
issues squarely and nominate candidates 
whose personalities inspire enthusiasm 
they need not worry about getting out the 
vote. Perhaps not much can be said this 
year for either party’s courage in facing 
fundamental issues. But the fact that each 
major party has nominated a man of dis- 
tinguished character and ability may 
mean that the politicians are beginning to 
learn their lesson. 


Kellogg Treaty 
Interpreted 


WE ARE MOVING on with remarkable 
rapidity to the signature of the Kellogg 
Treaty renouncing war as an instrument 
of policy. All the great powers have ac- 
cepted Mr. Kellogg’s final interpretation, 
but Great Britain insists upon a reserva- 
tion the effect of which is commonly des- 
cribed as the formulation of a British 
Monroe Doctrine. Sir Austen Chamberlain 
exhibited some reluctance about signing 
the treaty, but the Opposition in Parlia- 
ment, with very strong support from the 
press and the public in England, insisted 
upon British acceptance. 

What effect this treaty will have in 
restraining nations from going to war is of 
course a matter that history alone can 
show. That some governments at least 
are not going to tie their hands is indicated 
by a phrase or two in M. Briand’s note of 
acceptance. He says, for example, “Each 
nation will always remain free to defend 
its territory against attack or invasion; 
it alone is competent to decide whether 
circumstances require recourse to war in 
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self-defense. . . . Moreover, any violation 
of the new treaty by one of the contracting 
powers would automatically release the 
other contracting powers from their obli- 
gations toward the treaty-breaking state.” 

With such an interpretation it would 
seem hardly over-cynical to say that the 
legal effect of the treaty is to commit the 
powers not to go to war except in the cases 
in which they would have gone to war if 
there had been no treaty. This view is 
further supported by editorial comment 
in Le Temps, a paper that is never very far 
from the Government point of view. Le 
Temps reviews the various interpretations 
and concludes with the consoling remark 
that the treaty can now be signed “with 
full confidence in the knowledge that none 
of our rights has been sacrificed.” 

Legally, the treaty will affect the posi- 
tions of the governments hardly an iota. 
Practically, the effect of the treaty may be 
more beneficial. For the public opinion of 
the world depends not upon the legal re- 
finements of the jurists but upon the wide- 
spread belief, fathered by the desire, that 
the treaty does proscribe war. A govern- 
ment may without difficulty satisfy its 
legal advisers of its right to resort to war, 
but it will be a much harder task to con- 
vince its people that its action is in accord 
with the treaty provisions. 

Nevertheless, it is quite conceivable 
that, when a quarrel between nations 
arises, and in the presence of all the factors 
that induce a war psychology, public 
opinion may become receptive to a legal 
interpretation that would justify a resort 
to arms. Whatever-the benefits conferred 
by the treaty, there is a real danger that 
it may produce a false confidence that 
peace has been attained, and thus put an 
end to the efforts to set up as an alterna- 
tive to war a really effective machinery 
for the pacific settlement of international 
disputes. 


Obregon Follows 


ALVARO OBREGON was the outstand- 
ing success of the Mexican Revolution 
from 1910 to 1920. As each military chief- 
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tain in turn secured the control of the 
government, he was promptly ousted by a 
revolting subordinate, until Obregén seized 
the reins. He was able to have himself 
elected President with all legal formality, 
to maintain himself in office for four years, 
and to turn the Presidency over to the 
successor he had chosen, General Calles. 
Even after leaving the Presidency he re- 
tained sufficient control of the situation 
to secure a constitutional amendment 
enabling him to succeed General Calles 
at the end of his incumbency next De- 
cember, and then to extend the Presi- 
dential term from four to six years. When 
Generals Gomez and Serrano ventured to 
announce their opposition candidacies, 
they suddenly found themselves involved 
in revolutionary activities, and within a 
disconcertingly short time met death at 
the hands of firing squads. 

General Obregén’s path was clear. All 
that was apparently needed was the farce 
of an election, in which he was the sole 
candidate, to place him once more in the 
Presidency. But there was one thing more 
needed. That was the good fortune to es- 
cape assassination. The election took place 
as arranged, but assassination followed all 
too speedily. Within three weeks of his 
unanimous choice for the Mexican Presi- 
dency he was in his grave. 

There will be those who will attempt to 
make a Lincoln out of Obregén, as they 
have attempted to make a Washington out 
of him. But the facts are against them. 
Obregén was neither a Washington nor a 
Lincoln. He was a Mexican politician who 
rose considerably above the average of his 
type in ability, in ruthlessness, and in 
concern for the public welfare. What he 
established in Mexico was a dictatorship— 
a dictatorship that for various reasons he 
was willing to share with his fellow worker, 
General Calles, but none the less a dictator- 
ship. These two men, during the eight 
years in which they have held the Presi- 
dency, have rendered a very considerable 
service to Mexico. Betterment of economic 
and social conditions, slight though it is, 
is commendable. The effort at betterment 
is even more so. 

But back of it all lies the hard fact that 
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their government has been a military des- 
potism, without roots in the life of the 
country and without support in the minds 
of the people. Like all military despotisms, 
good or bad, it is subject to attack by 
military force from without and attack by 
intrigue and assassination from within. 
Obregon fell a victim to the system of 
which he was a product. With all his faults, 
his passing in this way is an evil omen for 
Mexico. 


Arctic Irony 


THE WRECK of the Jtalia has put an 
end forever to the controversy between 
Umberto Nobile and Roald Amundsen, 
with the details of which articles in this 
magazine have made readers familiar. 
No court will ever sit in judgment to 
decide which of the two men deserved the 
credit for the successful voyage of the 
Norge. But the new data may throw light 
on the old quarrel. The Italia, under 
Nobile’s command, with her engines run- 
ning perfectly, a plentiful supply of gaso- 
line, and weather conditions apparently 
no worse than she had encountered on 
previous trips, came to a sudden and dis- 
astrous end on May 2sth, as she returned 
from a comparatively uneventful trip to 
the North Pole. Of the sixteen men on 
board, two at this writing are known to be 
dead, and little or no hope can be enter- 
tained for six of the others who were 
carried off with the freed gas bag when the 
gondola of the Jtalia was sheared off on 
the ice near Foyne Island. 

When help came Nobile allowed himself 
to be rescued first, leaving his five com- 
panions, one of them with both legs 
broken, to wait eighteen days longer to be 
saved. Meanwhile, Amundsen had uttered 
his final argument and taken his last 
revenge. Setting out from Tromsé, Nor- 
way, on June 18th, in a French plane 
which was piloted by Major René Guilbaud 
and carried a crew of four men, he 
probably headed toward Foyne Island. 
Since that day he has not again been 
heard from. The “friendly Arctic” has 
apparently showed its teeth and claws 
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to the man who so many times braved its 
wrath. 

These now familiar details are worth 
paying attention to not merely because 
they illumine a dispute between two ex- 
plorers, but because they tell us something 
about the possibilities of travel by air in 
the polar regions. The journeys of Byrd, 
of the Norge, and of Captain Wilkins 
have perhaps aroused too much optimism. 
The Italia’s fate shows that it is folly to 
venture the Arctic at the wrong season 
of the year, with inadequate equipment 
and with commanders and crews not fully 
adapted to all possible emergencies. 

There is no doubt that the J¢alia left 
King’s Bay too late. According to the 
original plans she should have made her 
first trip into the polar regions not later 
than May 1st. She actually made her first 
attempt to explore Lenin Land on May 
11th, and did not start on her final expedi- 
tion to the pole until May 23rd. On her 
first trip she was turned back by fog after 
being out only a few hours, and on her 
second trip, though it lasted sixty-eight 
hours, the fog was still so thick as to render 
the “exploration” of Lenin Land of little 
or no value. 

The airship itself was probably too small 
for the work it had to do. German experts 
—naturally prejudiced, of course, in favor 
of their own Zeppelins—were reported 
as astonished at her flimsiness when they 
inspected her in the hangar at Stolp on her 
way north. Her propellers were shattered 
by hail in the passage over the Carpa- 
thians, her envelope was torn in landing 
at Vadsé6, and she was reported to be 
“slightly strained’? when she arrived at 
King’s Bay. Coming back from her first 
trip north from King’s Bay on May 11th, 
her rear engine struck the ground and was 
so badly damaged as to need extensive re- 
pairs. A heavy snowstorm that began next 
day nearly crushed her to the floor of the 
unroofed hangar and may have further 
weakened her. 

The causes of her final crash may never 
be ascertained, but it is certain that the 
gas was leaking. Finally, it is asserted that 
the supply of meteorological instruments 
carried on board was inadequate. This is 
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an interesting charge in view of the fact 
that Nobile complained that Amundsen 
took no instruments at all when he went 
as observer aboard the Norge. 

It would perhaps be unfair to pass judg- 


ment on the competence of Commander. 


Nobile and his assistants. That they were 
personally brave no one need doubt, for 
timid men do not venture into the Arctic 
in dirigibles. But Nobile was certainly lost 
for some hours during the flight between 
Milan and Stolp, he was lost again during 
the flight from Stolp to Vadsé, and the 
airship while under his command sustained 
numerous minor accidents and was finally 
wrecked. 

The elaborate provision against a forced 
landing was of little avail. The castaways 
were left on the ice with an insufficient 
supply of food, clothing, and medicines. 
The radio apparatus, which alone made 
rescue possible, was saved only by acci- 
dent. The three men, Zappi, Marino, and 
Malmgren, who set off across the broken 
ice on a desperate attempt to reach North 
Cape, had food enough to last them only 
thirteen days. They were helpless under 
the existing conditions of sea and weather. 
Malmgren died, and the other two made 
only a few miles during forty-three days 
of terrible struggle and suffering. 

There is no occasion to belittle Nobile’s 
ambition to make this as nearly as possible 
an Italian expedition in an Italian ship 
manned by an Italian crew. If Fascism 
wishes to advertise its cause by hurling 
heroic ventures into the unknown, and if 
Communism wishes to reply by sending 
out ice-breakers and aviators to the 
rescue, the world must rejoice that the 
argument is on a heroic level. But it is to 
be hoped that future Arctic explorers will 
profit by the mistakes of Nobile’s party. 
The cause of aviation is not advanced by 
recklessness. 


Hawaii Comes of Age 


AMID THE prevalent epidemic of ses- 
quicentennials it is worth while to notice 
the one that the Territory of Hawaii has 
just been celebrating. As a fragment of 
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the United States, Hawaii is a mere baby. 
It came under our jurisdiction in 1898, 
after an agitation of some years that had 
been brought to a head by the imperialis- 
tic flurry of the Spanish War. But Hawai- 
ian history has been always important 
and often exciting ever since the landing 
of the unfortunate Captain James Cook 
in 1778. Captain Cook, wandering about 
the world on those adventures that still 
make such interesting reading, stumbled 
upon the islands and named them after 
his worthy patron, the Earl of Sandwich. 
He landed at Waimea, on the Island of 
Kauai, on January 2oth, and was received 
by the simple-minded natives as a species 
of god. His death, a few weeks later, 
seems to have been due less to hostility 
than to the desire of the Hawaiians to 
learn what would happen if a god were 
knocked on the head. 

It was not long before the islanders dis- 
covered that the whites were not gods, 
except in a rather special Grecian implica- 
tion of the word. Within a decade or two, 
fur-traders and whalers were calling at 
Hawaii, finding it a convenient spot at 
which to rest and refit on voyages that 
took them from the eastern coast of Amer- 
ica to the Arctic and the Orient. Some of 
the natives died off when they were ex- 
posed to European customs, costumes, 
and diseases. Others survived and left 
descendants who win swimming contests 
and play in stringed orchestras at Amer- 
ican summer resorts. Some went to sea on 
American whalers, as readers of Melville 
and Dana will remember. The missionaries 
arrived in 1820, and did a very thorough 
job and a job that no one familiar with the 
darker side of the native religion will 
regret. Some of the children and grand- 
children of the original missionaries re- 
mained to grow sugar and pineapples and 
become rich. 
influence grew in 
strength, and the corruption and ineff- 
ciency of the native government led, as it 
has done so many times under similar cir- 
cumstances, to the taking over of control 
by the outlanders. A large immigration of 
Japanese, Portuguese, Chinese, and Kore- 
ans subsequently altered very consider- 
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ably the racial complexion of the islands. 
In the Hawaii of to-day the descendant 
of the original stock is in the minority. 
If a nationalist movement were to start 
there it would be hard to say to which of 
the races involved the first place should be 
given. Probably all those who know the 
situation best would agree that our own 
very mild imperialism has been the best 
solution for every one concerned. 

The importance of Hawaii as a whaling 
center is now historical. But it has dis- 
covered a more permanent source of 
revenue, not alone in the admirable pine- 
apple of which Charles Lamb once wrote 
so glowingly, but also in climate, scenery, 
and atmosphere—that is to say, in the 
tourist. ““The Islands,” as they are known 
all along the Pacific coast, are a kind of 
mid-ocean Southern California, and the 
transplanted Americans who live there 
have all the enthusiasm—and a well- 
founded enthusiasm it is—of the trans- 
planted Iowans of Los Angeles. With the 
growing importance of the Pacific in 
world affairs Hawaii must continue to 
increase in wealth and significance. 

By airplane, if one is bold enough, Hono- 
lulu is now nearer San Francisco than the 
two sides of the main island of Hawaii used 
to be to each other. To put the same truth 
in another way, it is as near to Washing- 
ton, D. C., by the swiftest possible means 
of travel now known, as Philadelphia was 
to New York when Captain Cook met his 
death. This should mean that we shall be 
increasingly better neighbors with Hawaii 
during the next hundred and fifty years. 
In time most of us may even come to know 
that the city of Honolulu is not on the is- 
land of Hawaii, after all, but on Oahu, the 
fourth big island to the north. 


Sending Our Money 
Abroad 


THE SALE of foreign bonds and securi- 
ties in this country in amounts running 
into the hundreds of millions of dollars 
has given rise to some discussion as to 
whether we are not sending too much of 
our capital abroad. When we read that the 
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United States loaned or invested in foreign 
countries more than $1,500,000,000 in 
1927, the enormous total seems to indicate 
a tremendous drain upon our national 
resources. - 

It is hard for the average citizen, who 
counts his income in four or five figures, 
to comprehend such a sum as $1,500,000,- 
ooo. Yet this sum, like all others, is rela- 
tive, and it is well to see it in its proper 
proportions. The total income of the 
United States as a nation is estimated at 
from $75,000,000,000 to $90,000,000,000 
a year. Most of this goes into the running 
expenses and maintenance charges of our 
whole economic structure. We save about 
$9,000,000,000 however, for reinvestment. 
The demand for new capital at home 
absorbs approximately $7,500,000,000, 
leaving the $1,500,000,000 that seeks in- 
vestment abroad. Even this gross figure, 
therefore, represents at the outside only 
about 2 per cent. of our annual income. 
This would not bea large percentage with 
which to “take a flier,”’ even if there were 
a greater risk in foreign investment than 
there is. 

Looked at from the point of view of our 
total foreign indebtedness rather than the 
annual investment, the matter is hardly 
more serious. Including the present value 
of the debt settlements, our total 
foreign holdings are not in excess of 
$20,000,000,000. As our national wealth 
is in the neighborhood of $400,000,000,000, 
our foreign holdings represent but 5 per 
cent. of the total. Leaving out the war 
debts—which can hardly be called an 
“investment’’—the foreign holdings are 
about 3 per cent. of our national wealth. 

It is contended, however, that regardless 
of the small percentage that the export of 
capital represents, we should keep this 
capital at home. In this connection it 
should be noted that the investment of 
foreign money in the United States ran 
over $900,000,000 in 1927, and that 
foreigners purchased some $60,000,000 
more of our previous investment abroad 
than we did of foreign investments here. 
Our net export of capital during 1927, 
therefore, instead of being $1,500,000,000 
was in reality only $671,000,c0oo—between 
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two thirds of 1 per cent. and 1 per cent. of 
our national income. 

Those who argue that this capital should 
be used at home are prone to overlook the 
fact that it is not American dollars that 
are sent abroad. What is actually exported 
is American goods of which our farms and 
factories have produced a surplus. Foreign- 
ers borrow money or secure credits to pay 
for their purchases of these items. To for- 
bid such loans or credits would not add 
materially to our capital at home. It would 
simply throw the surplus on the home 
market and depress prices to an amount 
equal to our present net “export of 
capital,” or even in excess of it. In other 
words, the great bulk of our loans abroad 
are simply a method of bookkeeping by 
which we sell to foreigners on: time a sur- 
plus that we cannot use ourselves and 
could not otherwise dispose of. To ask for a 
restriction on the export of capital under 
such circumstances is to ask us to injure 
ourselves to benefit nobody. 


England Balances 
Debt Payments 


IN HIS SPEECH on the budget in the 
House of Commons, Winston Churchill, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, made a state- 
ment that has attracted little attention, 
but that is just as well to keep in mind in 
connection with the matter of war debts. 
Mr. Churchill said: “In sundry loans and 
miscellaneous revenue we have to note the 
_ increased receipts resulting from the settle- 
ment of Allied Debts, and from the pay- 
ment of reparations under the Dawes 
scheme. It is very interesting that these 
important factors now aggregate in the 
present year nearly £32,000,000, which 
is not far short of the £33,164,000 to be 
paid by us in the coming year to the 
United States of America.” 

This means that Great Britain is now 
receiving from her war debtors practically 
the total amount that she is required to 
pay the United States under the refund- 
ing agreement made by .Mr. Baldwin in 
1922. Under the declaration of policy made 
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by Mr. Balfour just before the American 
settlement was made, Great Britain has 
remitted all claims on her war debts over 
and above the amount she has to pay to 
the United States. Now that her income on 
this account is nearly equal to the expendi- 
ture the matter has no further effect upon 
the British tax burden. Even if America 
should cancel the whole British debt, 
Britain, because of the Balfour declara- 
tion, would simply cancel a corresponding 
amount due from her debtors and the 
British tax would remain as it is now. 
Under these circumstances, there is no 
further reason for resentment on the part 
of the British taxpayers against the 
United States on the ground that our 
“Shylock” proclivities are squeezing badly 
needed shillings out of them. Unfortu- 
nately, Mr. Churchill’s statement has 
been given little publicity in England, 
and it is to be feared that feeling on this 
score may linger for some time to come. 

Another aspect of the matter has its 
amusing side. When Mr. Balfour made his 
declaration, the evident purpose was to 
place the onus of debt collection upon the 
United States. Under the spell of Mr. 
Keynes’s brand new economic theories it 
was considered impossible to collect even 
the much-reduced totals of the debts. Mr. 
Balfour therefore considered that he was 
surrendering nothing substantial for Great 
Britain while he was putting the United 
States in an unpleasant position. The ges- 
ture failed to produce the hoped-for re- 
sults. The United States was unwilling to 
repudiate all economic experience to em- 
brace Mr. Keynes’s theories. It insisted 
on a fair measure of payment and, despite 
Mr. Keynes, payments are being made. 

Mr. Churchill in his budget. speech goes 
on to recall how incredulous members of 
Parliament would have been in 1924 if 
they had been told that their receipts from 
the Continent would equal the American 
payments by 1928. As a matter of fact, 
the whole debt account is gradually sink- 
ing into insignificance in the growing com- 
mercial development of the world, and it 
is more than probable that Mr. Balfour 
was over-hasty in making his famous pro- 
nouncement. Except for this commitment 
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Great Britain might in another year or two 
be receiving from her debtors substantial 
sumsin excess of the American payments— 
sums that would enable her to make a real 
reduction in her tax rates. 


Are We Air-Shy? 


IN THE twenty-five years since the 
Wright brothers made their first successful 
flight in a heavier-than-air, mechanically 
propelled machine at Kitty Hawk, North 
Carolina, America has done fairly well in 
aviation. We now have about a third more 
airplane factories than have Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Holland, and Italy 
combined, and we probably have almost 
twice as many civil and commercial planes 
in operation. Last year our air mail pilots 
flew eight million miles over twenty-two 
routes with an aggregate length of 11,466 
miles. This year the air mail routes have 
been extended, notably by the opening of 
service between New York and New Or- 
leans. Thus in freight and parcel carrying 
we can hold our own with our European 
brethren. But in passenger travel, which 
is the real test of air-mindedness, we have 
fallen behind. During the first twelve 
months of 1926, Germany carried 56,268 
air passengers, Great Britain 20,367, 
France 18,800, Holland 6,275, and Italy 
3,991. Many of these, ironically enough, 
were Americans who rarely or never flew at 
home. 

Continental flying is continually being 
elaborated and is steadily on the increase. 
So, for that matter, is flying in what we 
are commonly disposed to regard as back- 
ward countries. Sometimes, as in Peru, 
Honduras, China, Korea, or any one of a 
dozen other regions, the absence of rail- 
roads and good highways stimulates it. 
Our own aéronautical development has 
not in general felt that urge, yet we have a 
country well-adapted to long-distance air 
travel. 

But last year, out of the 118,000,000 of 
us, only 8,689 actually traveled in pas- 
senger planes. Of this number almost half 
were accounted for by two lines—that 
from Wilmington, California, to Avalon, 
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on Catalina Island, with a traffic of 2,173 
passengers, and that from Cleveland to 
Detroit, with 1,975 passengers. Other im- 
portant lines were those between Los 
Angeles and Seattle, San Francisco and 
Chicago, Dallas and Chicago, Los Angeles 
and Salt Lake City, New York and Boston, 
Chicago and Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
San Diego and Los Angeles, and Louisville 
and Cleveland. But we can hardly call 
flying a national habit when less than 1 in 
13,000 of us annually leaves the ground. 
In aviation as in baseball we are far too 
much inclined to sit on the bleachers and 
yell. 

There are, it is true, many signs of a 
more active interest. The California Air 
Lines has announced plans to hook up 
with El Paso, San Antonio, and New 
Orleans, with a branch running north 
from San Antonio to Chicago by way of 
Fort Worth, St. Joseph, and Kansas City. 
We hear of new passenger lines between 
New York and Richmond, New York and 
Miami, Detroit and Miami, New York 
and Montreal. Colonel Lindbergh is doing 
pioneer work for the Transcontinental Air 
Transport, and President Atterbury of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad has lent his 
support to the same enterprise “in the 
belief that the time is ripe for the inaugura- 
tion of a convenient passenger airplane 
service in this country to codperate with 
rail facilities.” 

Supporters of the project evidently 
think that the reason we don’t fly is that 
we are afraid to, and they therefore put the 
emphasis on safety. “We will use only 
multi-motored planes,” announces “‘Casey” 
Jones. “They will fly only in the daytime 
and in clear weather. Our schedules will 
be elastic. When bad weather intervenes 
we will let the passengers off at one of the 
numerous airports that will dot our route 
and send them on ahead by train until a 
point is reached where they can proceed 
once more by plane. Hence we feel that 
our service will be so safe that we will have 
full loads of passengers most of the time.” 
As the Transcontinental has tentatively 
outlined its plans, the traveler will go from 
New York to Columbus, Ohio, on a night 
train. At Columbus he will transfer to an 
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airplane and fly to some point on the 
Santa Fe Railroad. He will then spend 
another night on the train and complete 
his journey by air. 

A New York corporation has intimated 
that in due season it will open an air 
service between New York City and 
Chicago, with stops at Toledo, Detroit, 
and Buffalo. Its de luxe planes will carry 
two pilots, from twelve to fourteen passen- 
gers, and a steward to serve buffet lun- 
cheons en route. The trip will take about 
seven hours, though it is not stated 
whether this time is counted from flying 
field to flying field or from the center of 
New York to the heart of Chicago. 

These projects, if carried out, are begin- 
nings. In view of the extent of our territory 
and the size of our population they are 
not much more than that. The future of 
American passenger flying will depend 
upon two factors—education of the public 
in the safety and comfort of flying, and a 
sufficiently efficient organization to make 
it possible to carry travelers at a price 
that the ordinary man can afford to pay. 
In Europe, air travel is not much more 
costly than first-class rail fares plus the 
equivalent of our Pullman accommoda- 
tions. These comparatively low rates are 
largely the result of subsidies. Probably 
we shall have to pay more, at least for 
some time to come. But even at that there 
is no reason, except inertia, why several 
hundred thousand of us, instead of several 
thousand, should not within the next 
year or two find it possible and economical 
to travel by air. The field is as open as 
railroading was a century ago. It awaits 
its organizing genius. 


The Challenge 
To the Chains 


THE COUNTRY is in the midst of a new 
economic revolution in connection with 
retail distribution. Well-managed chain 
and department stores are rapidly getting 
a larger share of the total retail business 
of the country. Accordingly, even during 
periods of record-breaking volume and 
profits, complaints are widespread on the 
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part of small independent merchants who 
are rapidly being squeezed out. Articulat- 
ing the discontent of the hard-pressed 
single unit merchant, Senator Brookhart 
introduced a resolution instructing the 
Federal Trade Commission to investigate 
the principal chain systems and discover 
their present place in the economic scheme 
of things Accordingly, the chain stores, 
which have also faced discriminatory tax 
legislation in numerous states, will have 
to stand up, be counted, and justify their 
existence. 

Chain store executives regard the attack 
as the malice of inefficiency, beaten by the 
newer efficiency. Hubert T. Parson, presi- 
dent of the well-managed F¥. W. Wool- 
worth Company, has suggested that ca- 
pable small merchants can learn—and in 
numerous instances have learned—much 
by studying the methods of the chain 
stores and applying their more scientific 
and enterprising methods to their own 
enterprises. Moreover, numerous single 
unit stores show stubborn resistance, and 
may be expected to survive by economies 
in labor expense by manning the store 
exclusively with members of their own 
family. Where individual artistry counts, 
such as in millinery and tailoring, the chain 
seems unlikely to menace the small inde- 
pendent shop. 

At present, according to the best esti- 
mates, there are 5,000 chain systems in the 
country, with 75,000 units. The period of 
development and rapid extension is not 
yet over, especially in the South and West. 
Their development is of importance not 
only to consumers in setting standards of 
price and service, but also to independent 
merchants, whose prosperity they chal- 
lenge. Investors in recent years have shown 
increasing confidence in the securities of 
chain stores, and the great mail-order 
houses and some of the department stores 
have entered the multiple store field. 
Furthermore, wholesalers and manufactur- 
ers are vitally interested, because they 
recognize that the increasing strength of 
the chains may enable them to dictate 
terms to suppliers of materials. The chain 
movement has seen important develop- 
ments in England and Germany also. 
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It is fitting that the growth of chains 
should be challenged and analyzed, but 
there is little likelihood that the develop- 
ment of soundly managed chain systems 
will be retarded. What is certain is that 
under the new régime only those indepen- 
dent merchants that can keep up to the 
new standards of efficiency and competence 
will survive. The new units of merchandis- 
ing represent a concerted effort to attack 
the problem of wasteful distribution, which 
has constituted a shocking leakage in the 
system of national economy and efficiency. 


Changing Financial 
Habits 


WITH THE COMING of economic ma- 
turity, Americans of means are getting 
nearer to the British viewpoint of visualiz- 
ing their estate in terms of income rather 
than of principal. Life insurance companies 
and trust companies since the war have 
done much to accelerate this trend. In 
ever-increasing numbers, policyholders are 
leaving their beneficiaries a stipulated 
regular income, rather than lump sums, 
which can be quickly dissipated by the 
wasteful, incompetent, and inexperienced. 
In spite of the change on the part of the 
more progressive minded, inertia has left 
go per cent. of the outstanding insurance 
in the lump sum form. 

And yet from coast to coast there are 
increasing signs of a desire to bequeath 
income, safeguarded by experienced man- 
agement, rather than unrestricted fortunes. 
In the last decade, the trust companies 
have experienced a boom in their fiduci- 
ary activities. Under the changed banking 
laws, national banks may now perform the 
functions of a trust company. A survey of 
the records of probate courts indicates. a 
steadily increasing tendency to use trust 
companies and banks to safeguard the 
widow’s mite or swollen fortune, as the 
case may be. Oft-told tales of the exploi- 
tation of heirs by “blue sky” promoters 
and unscrupulous brokers have encour- 
aged the wary to arrange to have experi- 
enced bankers advise their survivors after 
they themselves have passed on. 
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In 1928, more insurance funds will be 
left in trust with trust companies than 
ever before. Last year, this practice was 
eight times as widespread as in 1923. He 
who wishes to leave income, instead of 
lump sum, insurance has a choice of leav- 
ing the proceeds with the insurance com- 
pany or placing it in the care of a trust 
company. Both practices have been widely 
followed, and each is advantageous. Where 
the trust company is called in, the arrange- 
ment has somewhat more flexibility, for 
the trust officer may be authorized to use 
discretion. For example, in case of emer- 
gency, the trust company can be instructed 

“to pay out part of the principal as well as 
interest. 

High post-war taxes have driven men of 
property to study the science of bequests, 
The older practice of leaving all to the 
widow, with the expectation that she 
would ultimately take care of the children, 
necessitated double inheritance taxation, 
double probate charges, and double ad- 
ministration fees. Newer arrangements 
make it possible to leave the income from 
the entire estate to the wife, with the pro- 
vision that the property be divided in 
accordance with definite specifications 
among the children on her death. 

With present facilities, a provident 
father can even repeal the old law that a 
fool and his money are soon parted. 


“The Vanishing Farmer” 


PROFESSOR CARVER touches in this 
issue upon some phases of the agricultural 
situation that go far beyond the facile 
remedies of politicians. The American 
farmer is not likely to disappear entirely 
until that probably remote period when 
all our food can be manufactured syntheti- 
cally. He seems bound, however, to become 
numerically less important. The consump- 
tion of food, as Professor Carver points 
out, does not increase in proportion to the 
increase in national wealth. It cannot, for 
the average stomach remains about the 
same size, or even, if we compare the waist- 
lines of to-day with those of a generation 
ago, diminishes in size. The farmer is far 
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more efficient than he used to be, so that a 
smaller agricultural population can pro- 
duce as much food as a larger one used to, 
or, as is more likely to be the case, a stable 
country population can feed a growing 
urban population. Finally, being mechani- 
cal in our aptitudes, we may prefer to buy 
an increasing share of our food from foreign 
farmers and put our own farmers to work 
in our factories. 

We do not know whether this trend, if it 
exists, is wholesome or not. Ever since the 
days of Rousseau, and perhaps earlier, 
there has been a tendency to romanticize 
the farmer at the expense of the townsman. 
The poetic dictum that God made the 
country and man made the town has been 
accepted at its face value, though the 
drift away from the rural regions in recent 
years leads one to the possibly blasphe- 
mous conclusion that many of us regard 
man’s job as the more interesting of the 
two. 

But it cannot be doubted that justice as 
well as expediency demands that the tran- 
sition period be endured as painlessly as 
possible. It is not necessary that a bad 
remedy for the farmer’s ailments should 
be accepted because no one has thought 
of a sound remedy. Subsidies in any form, 
according to a well-established American 
prejudice, are always unsound. The govern- 
ment cannot guarantee the price of corn 
and wheat any more than it can guarantee 
the price of steel. Tariffs can do little, ex- 
cept in the cases of wool and sugar. Credit 
can help and has helped, though it is too 
often the case that those who need it can- 
not get it and those who can get it do not 
need it. 

But perhaps what the farmer feels the 
want of more than anything else is a 
cultural opportunity comparable with 
that of his neighbors in town and city. 
To some extent the automobile, the 
cement road, and the radio have done 
wonders toward this very end. The “hay- 
seed” and the bumpkin are rare indeed in 
the American countryside, or if they exist 
they have their counterparts in the urban- 
ites whose cultural activities consist in 
reading the tabloids and going to cheap 
movies. But there is no doubt that the best 
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of American civilization in late years has 
not been the farmer’s even to reject. What 
is needed is a thorough study of rural life 
from all possible angles—dispassionate, 
sympathetic, and non-political. We must 
not have an American peasantry. 


Shakespeare Rebuilds 
At Stratford 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, denying 
that Shakespeare was a popular author, 
maintains that he “was certainly not such 
a fool as to expect the Toms, Dicks, and 
Harrys of his time to be any more interest- 
ed in dramatic poetry than Newton, later 
on, expected them to be interested in 
fluxions.’’ There are those who disagree 
with Mr. Shaw; they explain that Shake- 
speare had to please an audience composed 
of the business men of the City of London, 
the court and parliament in the City of 
Westminster, and the world of the law 
courts between the two; and to prove his 
popularity they point to recorded contem- 
porary performances of his plays at thea- 
ters and at private houses and palaces. 
They forget, apparently, that fifty years 
after Shakespeare’s death his plays were 
considered unfit for the stage and so were 
“improved” by Dryden and, later, by 
Nahum Tate, who revised “King Lear” 
by providing it with a happy ending! Even 
the Stratford Jubilee of 1769, planned by 
Garrick in memory of Shakespeare, con- 
sisted mainly, not of Shakespeare’s work, 
but of banquets, balls, oratorios, concerts, 
pageants, fireworks—and even _horse- 
racing! In short, belief in Shakespeare’s 
plays as entertainment for the theater 
decreased, until in mid-Victorian days only 
about six of his plays still held the stage. 

This was the situation when Charles 
Edward Flower, Mayor of Stratford, pro- 
posed that a Shakespeare memorial thea- 
ter be built in Stratford. The newspapers 
in London immediately flared up with 
wrath; the proper place for a playhouse- 
monument, they maintained, was London, 
not an inaccessible spot in the backwoods 
of Warwickshire. The answer to London’s 
protest is found in the fact that more than 
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40,000 travelers visit the dramatist’s 
home every year, and has recently been ex- 
pressed by the Manchester Guardian 
Weekly in the statement that “The true 
Shakespearean memorial should have 
Stratford for its sanctuary, but its parish 
is not bounded by a county map nor wa- 
tered only by a Midland river moving 
amid green fields.”’ 

London remains without a proper mem- 
orial to Shakespeare, but Stratford suc- 
ceeded in building its theater in memory 
of her most famous son, opening nearly 
half a century ago with “ Much Ado About 
Nothing.” But Shakespeare was not yet 
sufficiently popular with theater-goers to 
provide a complete program at Stratford, 
for from the earliest days at the memorial 
theater other attractions were offered, 
ranging all the way from grand opera to 
Gilbert and Sullivan, Sheridan’s comedies, 
Pinero, Barrie, Shaw, and “Charlie’s 
Aunt” (“that laughable evergreen’’). 

But if Shakespeare has not always kept 
the stage, the best actors and actresses 
have, and by their presence and also by 
able direction have attracted to Stratford 
those who desire training in acting. A high 
standard was set by the initial performance 
at the memorial theater, in 1879, when 
Lady Martin (the famous Helen Faucit 
of an earlier day), Barry Sullivan, and 
Edward Compton appeared in the cast. 
Mary Anderson and Sir J. Forbes-Robert- 
son went to Stratford in 1885, and Augus- 
tin-Daly’s New York Comedy Company 
gave “The Taming of the Shrew,” three 
years later. Ben Greet was producer at 
Stratford for the year 1895. 

But it was Sir Frank Benson who es- 
tablished the popularity of the annual 
spring festivals; he has produced in Strat- 
ford all of Shakespeare’s plays except 
“Titus Andronicus.” The London Times 
thus commended this producer: “He is 
surely the most unselfish of men, for he 
continues to train sound players, that they 
may be snatched from him.” Lillian 
Braithwaite, Violet Vanbrugh, Edith 
Wynne Matthison, Walter Hampden, 
Henry Ainley, and others have played in 
Stratford under Sir Frank Benson’s direc- 
tion. Sarah Bernhardt (“in Hamlet” in 
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French), Dame Ellen Terry, John Drew, 
Martin Harvey, H. B. Irving, and Sir 
Herbert Tree have also taken part in 
memorial theater performances. 

Such was the type of work being done 
in Stratford, at the one theater in the world 
devoted primarily to the production of 
plays by the world’s greatest dramatist, 
when fire interrupted the progress of half 
a century by destroying the theater, two 
years ago last March. Since then, tem- 
porary quarters must, of necessity, suffice 
for the performance of the festival plays. 
But English-speaking peoples throughout 
the world are united in their desire to re- 
create the ever-living memorial to Shake- 
speare, and it is planned to erect a theater 
to seat 1,000 spectators, on the site of the 
old theater, and to endow it, so that 
Shakespeare’s plays may frequently be 
presented to visitors to his birthplace. Nor 
will they alone benefit by the success of 
this venture: for it is proposed that, as 
Sir Frank Benson and his company visited 
America in 1913, so the Stratford com- 
pany shall visit American and Empire 
cities during future winter seasons, re- 
turning to Stratford for the annual spring 
festivals. Approximately $2,500,000 is 
sought, $1,500,000 in the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, the balance in the 
United States, through the American 
Shakespeare Foundation, 150 Nassau 
Street, New York City, and substantial 
progress is being made toward realization 
of their worthy aim. 


The Untamed Colorado 


SIX YEARS AGO Mr. Hoover greeted 
the signing of the Colorado River Compact 
as a promise “of the building of a million 
more homes out under the blue sky, in 
security and good will.”’ It seemed at that 
time that the treaty would be ratified by 
the seven states involved—Colorado, Wy- 
oming, Utah, Nevada, Arizona, New 
Mexico, and California—and that the 
working out of a comprehensive scheme of 
irrigation and flood control could begin 
almost immediately. 

That hope was destined to be disap- 
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pointed. Arizona held out against ratifi- 
cation because of a fear that too much of 
the water and power of the river would be 
diverted into Southern California. The 
Swing-Johnson bill, which embodied most 
of Mr. Hoover’s ideas, as well as a number 
of which he may not have approved, called 
for a dam and power houses at Boulder 
Cafion, above the Grand Cafion, and for an 
“All-American Canal” to take the place 
of the present international canal in carry- 
ing water to the Imperial and Coachella 
valleys of California. The cost estimates 
for the whole job reached a total of 
$125,000,000, and Senator Reed Smoot, 
who was vehemently in opposition, skepti- 
cally put the probable real outlay at 
$200,000,000. Behind him were those who 
thought the government should go slowly 
in everything, those who feared that the 
government guarantee of a power plant 
would lead the country straight into 
the abysses of state socialism, and those 
who already had money invested in private 
power plants and did not care to have their 
future jeopardized by subsidized compe- 
tition. 

The Swing-Johnson measure did not, 
directly, make the Federal Government a 
producer of electric power. Mr. Hoover’s 
statement of more than a year ago is still 
good: 


The legislation which will secure the great 
works on the Colorado is urgent for three 
imperative reasons: first, the steadily increas- 
ing menace of irreparable flood damage to 
the lower valleys of California and Arizona; 
second, the necessity of the Los Angeles sec- 
tion to reénforce its domestic water supply, 
which implies development of power to pump 
this water into Southern California; ¢hird, 
the urgent need for protection of our inter- 
national rights. 


Flood control on the Colorado might be 
bought, according to some estimates, for as 
little as $15,000,000. The Boulder Dam 
project, which is the main feature of the 
Swing-Johnson measure, is vastly more. 
Boulder Dam, the largest structure of its 
kind in the world, would hold twice the 
average annual flow of the Colorado, and 
furnish every day in the year at least half 
a million primary horsepower. Its power 
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and about one thirteenth of its water 
would find an eager market in Southern 
California, and enable that region to de- 
velop beyond the limits imposed by its 
local water sources. This very fact is one of 
Arizona’s grievances. Many Arizonans be- 
lieve that California will take so much 
water that their own supply of fertile but 
unirrigated acres will be doomed to per- 
petual sterility. 

The Swing-Johnson bill, it will be re- 
called, was left among the “unfinished 
business ’’ when Congress adjourned. But 
at least one step was taken toward a settle- 
ment of the controversy in a resolution 
passed by both houses calling for the 
appointment of a commission of engineers 
and geologists to make a thorough study 
of the river and report by December tst of 
this year. This commission, named by 


‘former Secretary Work after consultation 


with President Coolidge, includes Major- 
General William L. Sibert, who built the 
Gatun locks and dam, and four other 
eminent geologistsand hydraulic engineers. 
It has no axe to grind, and its findings 
should provide a basis for legislation at the 
next session of Congress. 


Save Yosemite! 


THE PIONEER’S tendency to regard a 
tree as a species of weed, and his itch to 
turn everything in sight to some im- 
mediate use seems to die hard in America. 
It gives rise to such follies as the plan of 
certain California lumber companies to 
lay waste some 11,000 acres of privately 
owned land within the boundaries of the 
Yosemite. Their legal right to do so is not 
questioned, even by the strictest conserva- 
tionists. Their moral right, so long as 
neither the government nor the public is 
sufficiently aroused to compensate them 
for their investment, is perhaps as strong. 
But it is unbelievable that a nation that 
measures its wealth by billions and every 
year spends tens of millions on chewing 
gum and cosmetics should allow such a 
priceless treasure as a grove of sequoias or 
sugar pines to be destroyed for lack of a 
few hundred thousand dollars. The timber 
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on the endangered Yosemite acres is 
valued at between $168,000 and $230,000. 
The land itself could be had for $1,500,000 
or less. Once cut, hundreds of years, per- 
haps even thousands, could not restore 
the forest to its original beauty. 

Various ways of meeting the problem 
have been suggested. One, which sounds 
like curing the disease by killing the 
patient, is to take the endangered acres 
out of the park. Another, hardly more 
satisfactory, is to exchange the privately 
owned lands in Yosemite for an equivalent 
stand of timber in the Stanislaus or the 
Sierra National Forests, where the damage 
done would be more remote from public 
view. This is made difficult, moreover, by 
a conflict of policy between the Park 
Service and the Forest Service. 

The simpler and more sensible plan is to 
buy either the timber or the land. This 
could conceivably be done either by the 
Federal Government, by the State of 
California, or by private subscription. In 
recent years the policy of Congress has 
been not to spend money for such ac- 
quisitions, though it has been ready 
enough to appropriate funds for unneces- 
sary postoffice buildings and fatuous 
dredging operations. The State of Cali- 
fornia probably would not act unless it 
were convinced that its water supply was 
being threatened by deforestation. In any 
case the immediate incentive to action 
must come from private citizens and 
organizations. Some of these, notably the 
Sierra Club, have already joined in a save- 
the-Yosemite movement. The success of 
this and similar campaigns is a fair test 
of how civilized we really are. A nation 
that allows its natural beauties to be 
wantonly destroyed is to that extent still 
in a stage of barbarism. 


New Treaties for China 


AFTER THE repeated demands of the 
Chinese Nationalists for a revision of 
China’s treaties with foreign powers, 
demands vigorously pressed even while 
the Nationalist forces held but a minor 
portion of the country, it is not surprising 
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that, Peking in their hands and the whole 
vast territory from Indo-China to the 

Great Wall nominally under their sway, 
they should immediately request the 
foreign governments to undertake the 
negotiation of new agreements. 

The powers, including the United States, 
have heretofore refused to enter into 
negotiations for treaty revision. Their 
attitude has been justified by the situation 
in China. The country has had no govern- 
ment that could speak for it as a whole. 
The warring factions have repeatedly 
served notice that they would be bound 
by no treaty made with any other faction. 
In the entire absence of any civil adminis- 
tration capable of protecting foreigners 
and their rights, the abandonment of 
treaty protection would have been noth- 
ing short of a betrayal of foreign residents 
in China. 

Yet the Nationalists demanded “equal” 
treaties. By “equal” they meant treaties 
under which foreigners should have no 
rights and no protection in China other 
than Chinese received in foreign countries. 
There must be a literal equality. It would 
have been then, and may be now, impos- 
sible to make any other’ kind of a treaty 
with the Nationalists. 

- The difficulty was that there would have 
been no such equality in practice. The 
rights that a Chinese would have enjoyed 
in England, for example, would be quite 
different from the rights that an English- 
man would have enjoyed in China. Eng- 
land, with a stable government, would 
have been quite capable of discharging 
her responsibilities toward her resident 
Chinese in accord with the treaty and with 
the general precepts of international law. 
China, torn to shreds by the conflict 


‘between her factions, would have been 


wholly incapable of discharging similar 
responsibilities toward the resident Eng- 
lishman. Literal equality in the treaty 
would have meant actual inequality in 
practice. 

The unification of China under a single 
government was the first requisite in the 
correction of such conditions. The Na- 
tionalists have for the moment achieved 
this. The vast majority of the people in 
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most of the countries with which China 
has relations wish the new rulers all success 
in carrying out their projects for the es- 
tablishment of an adequate civil govern- 
ment. An orderly and prosperous China 
means much to a world hungry for peace, 
raw materials, and markets. But its mate- 
rialization will demand infinite labor and 
years of successful endeavor. 

The negotiation of new treaties and the 
substitution of a new régime for foreigners 
to replace the one that has been in effect 
for so many decades is a complicated 
matter. Secretary Kellogg’s recent agree- 
ment with the Nationalist Government to 
restore Chinese control of the tariffs is, 
nevertheless, a long step in the right di- 
rection. It is thoroughly in line with the 
tradition established by John Hay and 
with what may be called the American 
idea in diplomacy. We cannot but hope 
that no difficulty will be encountered in 
securing ratification. China has earned 
consideration by unifying her government. 
Neither the United States nor the other 
world powers should stand in her way. 
Extraterritorial rights are out of tune 
with the spirit of the times. Prompt 
action to abolish them would encourage 
the Chinese to proceed with their reorgan- 
ization work, and the elimination of 
special privileges for foreigners could pro- 
ceed as rapidly as China was able to 
assume her responsibilities under the new 
treaties and under international law. 


Japanese Nervousness 


MEANWHILE, THE success of Chinese 
Nationalism in China proper has renewed 
in acute form the ever-recurring problem 
of Manchuria. Chang Tso-lin, long a dicta- 
tor of the Manchurian provinces, from 
which he intermittently raided the capital 
at Peking, bowed before the advance of 
the three Nationalist armies and the warn- 
ing of Japan that it would not allow 
fighting troops to enter Manchuria, and 
retreated as gracefully as he could behind 
the Great Wall. On the way he was 
bombed by assassins and died shortly 
after reaching Mukden. 


The passing of the man who had so long 
ruled Manchuria and maintained a degree 
of peace and order there, in striking con- 
trast with the turbulence of the remainder 
of China, emphasizes again the relation of 
Japan to the Manchurian provinces. 
Chang Tso-lin was often charged with 
being a tool of Japan. But this is hardly 
an accurate estimate. Chang was chiefly 
interested in his own welfare and played 
with Japan only when, and as, it served 
his own purposes. He had no hesitation in 
opposing Japan when opposition served 
his ends. 

He did, however, keep Manchuria quiet. 
He held the Russian activities in check, 
and Japanese trade and commerce pros- 
pered. The maintenance of Manchuria 
as a source of supply for food stuffs and 
raw material is Japan’s chief aim in that 
region. Therefore, Chang’s rule was ac- 
ceptable to Tokyo. With the expulsion of 
Chang’s forces from China proper, and 
the subsequent death of the dictator, 
Japan was faced with a new situation. 
She had no particular antipathy toward 
the Nationalists. In fact, her actions on 
numerous occasions have shown a friendly 
disposition. Nevertheless the prospect of 
an invasion of Manchuria by Nationalist 
forces, the carrying of the Chinese civil 
war into this vital area, aroused keen ap- 
prehension. If the administration of Man- 
churia could be transferred to the Na- 
tionalists without a military conflict, 
Japan would probably not raise her hand 
to prevent it. But an attempt to conquer 
Manchuria by Nationalist military forces 
might mean a long period of war, to the 
utter disruption of the economic life of 
Manchuria and with consequent disastrous 
results to Japan. 

The fear of trouble was enhanced when 
one of the Nationalist generals, a bit 
flushed with the easy victory at Peking, 
announced his determination to lead his 
armies past the Great Wall and reduce 
Manchuria to submission. Mr. Matsuoka, 
Vice-President of the South Manchuria 
Railway Company, essayed a reply to this 
Nationalist threat. He made the blunt 
statement that Japan would not allow the 
invading troops to pass the Great Wall, 
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even if it was necessary to resist them 
by force. “Call it a protectorate if you 
will,” he is reported to have said, “but 
Manchuria is our first line of defense.” 

The South Manchuria Railway Com- 
pany is the chief instrument of the 
Japanese economic penetration of Man- 
churia. The majority of its stock is owned 
by the Japanese Government, and its 
officials are appointed by the Cabinet in 
power. Mr. Matsuoka went to his present 
position from the Japanese Foreign Office. 
His words cannot, therefore, be dismissed 
as entirely non-official. Yet they were 
highly provocative. They were in the 
nature of a dare to the Chinese National- 
ists to try to take Manchuria at the very 
time when their recent success might lead 
the Chinese to accept the dare. When’ the 
provocating nature of his statement was 
called to his attention, he deplored the use 
of the word “protectorate.” But he did 
not recant the remainder of what he had 
said. 

The Nationalist Government, with a 
vast task before it in China proper, would 
be ill-advised in the extreme to accept 
whatever of challenge there was in Mr. 
Matsuoka’s words and try to enter 
Manchuria at this time. A failure, due 
to a clash with Japan, would simply afford 
the Japanese military party an opportun- 
ity to seize the Manchurian provinces. 
If the matter is laid to rest until such time 
as the Nationalist Government can take 
over Manchuria peacefully, Japan would 
have no possible excuse for interfering. 


A Moral Equivalent 
For Loan Sharks 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL Albert Ottin- 
ger, of New York, in his campaign against 
loan sharks, has had the wisdom to seek a 
moral equivalent. In finance, evil agents 
thrive when they purport to render a 
service that no one else is catering to. 
Improved facilities on the part of legiti- 
mate brokers sounded the death knell of 
the bucket shops. In driving loan sharks 
from the state, Mr. Ottinger has sought not 
only to wield the policeman’s club, but 
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also to provide new and legitimate facilities 
for meeting the financial requirements for 
individuals of small means who cannot 
get credit accommodations in the ordinary 
way at commercial banks. It has been esti- 
mated that at least $350,000,000 annually 
has been required to meet the small loan 
requirements of New York State. 

The most notable single development 
has been the entrance of the National 
City Bank, the largest bank in the country, 
into the small loan field. The National 
City Bank is not the first commercial 
bank to get into the realm of industrial 
loans, but it is the first outstanding bank 
to do so. Its experience will be watched 
with extraordinary interest by other banks 
in all the principal cities of the country. 
The National City, which hopes only to 
break even on the experiment, has not 
only radically underbid the loan sharks, 
but is also offering credit to salaried workers 
on far easier terms than those that the 
legitimate industrial loan companies have 
been charging. 

The City Bank eliminates the investiga- 
tion fee entirely, and charges 6 per cent. 
discount on a loan for one year. But, inas- 
much as the loan is to be returned in equal 
weekly or monthly payments that begin 
at once, the borrower has the use of the 
funds only six months on the average, 
making the cost to him 12 per cent. gross. 
From this must be deducted 3 per cent. 
compound interest that the City Bank 
allows on installment repayments, bring- 
ing the net cost of the loan somewhat 
more than 9 per cent. This net cost com- 
pares with charges varying between 16 
per cent. and 24 per cent. by loan com- 
panies. Outside of New York, in the states 
having uniform small loan laws, collat- 
eral loans may be made at interest charges 
varying between 3 and 33 per cent. per 
month. 

The City Bank hopes to demonstrate 
that through volume business it can 
conduct its new activity without losing 
money. A labor bank in New York, which 
frankly loses money in this activity, 
underbids the City Bank. The net cost of 
its loan to depositors is 7 per cent.—6 per 
cent. on net current balances, plus 1 per 
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cent. fee for investigation. As-one gets into 
the eleemosynary field, there is the Hebrew 
Free Loan Society, which is endowed and 
charges no interest whatsoever. 

The mutual savings banks, which are 
poor men’s banks on the receiving side, do 
nothing whatsoever for their members on 
the lending side. Former Judge Edgar F. 
Hazelton, as chairman of Mr. Ottinger’s 
subcommittee, has proposed that the sav- 
ings banks be permitted through a change 
in the law to alter this unbalanced relation- 
ship. He suggests that savings banks be 
permitted to lend 2 per cent. of their funds 
to depositors under proper safeguards. 
The suggestion seems unduly modest. 
Small loans, when properly made, are ex- 
ceptionally safe, and it would seem prudent 
for savings banks to lend a sum equivalent 
to their entire surplus to individuals of 
integrity, whose paper is indorsed by two 
other persons of good reputation. 


No More Mergers? 


SINCE THE passage of the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1920, railroad mergers has 
been a subject of infinite discussion but 
extremely limited accomplishment. In- 
ertia on the part of security holders and 
financiers, and vagueness of the enabling 
clause in the basic railroad law have con- 
tributed to eight years of delay. The 
Parker bill was intended to clear up the 
inconsistencies of the law, and to make 
clearer to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission its powers as supervisor of rail- 
road weddings. 

The I. C. C. decision on the petition 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad to 
increase its common stock by offering 50 
per cent. more shares to stockholders at 
par in order to acquire control of the Pere 
Marquette and the Erie stresses the un- 
certainties of the present situation. The 
commission partly approved the revised 
Van Sweringen merger plan, after having 
more than two years ago rejected the orig- 
inal program. As a transportation venture, 
the second resembled the first except in 
so far as it omitted the Nickel Plate road 
and also provided for control by stock 
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ownership of subsidiaries instead of by 
unification through leases. 

In rejecting the original plan, the com- 
mission indicated that its adverse de- 
cision rested on financial, not transporta- 
tion, grounds. Yet when the revised plan 
came up, the majority of the commission 
refused permission for the Chesapeake & 
Ohio to take control of the Erie—and on 
transportation grounds. The commission, 
however, approved linking the Pere Mar- 
quette to the Chesapeake & Ohio. How- 
ever, it so circumscribed the terms of 
acquisition that it remains to be seen 
whether the nominal authorization will 
prove of any practical significance. The 
commission approved the acquisition of 
Nickel Plate holdings of Pere Marquette 
by the Chesapeake & Ohio at $110 a 
share. However, by the time the decision 
was rendered the option to buy at that 
price had expired, and Pere Marquette 
had advanced substantially in price. Ac- 
cordingly, the Chesapeake & Ohio has 
gone back to the commission for permis- 
sion to buy the stock at $133. The com- 
mission further interfered with the free- 
dom of management by refusing the 
Chesapeake & Ohio permission to sell new 
stock at par, but granted the directors the 
right to offer new stock to shareholders at 
$150 a share. Thomas F. Woodlock, a 
member of the commission, in a dissenting 
opinion, asserted that the attempt to 
specify the price at which new stock could 
be sold was an unwarranted interference 
with the rights of property. 

The decision emphasizes the fact that 
promoters of consolidations must engage in 
a guessing contest, seeking to forecast the 
unpredictable—namely, how the majority 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
will decide a specific question. From one 
standpoint, the decision brings mergers a 
step nearer, in that it approved the link- 
ing of the Pere Marquette and the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio. 

Railroads of the East are nearer agree- 
ment on the so-called four-system plan 
than they have ever been before, and, if 
Congress will clarify the merger law, the 
country may be on the eve of a new mat- 
ing season for the railroads. 

























NAPOLEON, from the time that he and 
his hilarious French democrats opened 
their campaign headquarters on the other 
side of the Alps, was very unpopular with 
the reactionary generals representing the 
grand old European parties. He did not 
know how to fight, they complained, espe- 
cially an indignant old master-mind named 
Wurmser; he did not know anything about 
war, and was always doing the wrong 
thing. That, they explained to the high 
command back at Vienna and elsewhere, 
was why they were always getting de- 
feated. They fought according to the rules 
so meticulously observed ever since the 
Thirty Years’ War by every conscientious 
and self-respecting general, and how, they 
asked, could they be expected to cope with 
a poor ignoramus who didn’t know the 
first thing about the traditions and always 
did something that was not laid down in 
the books? 

Precisely the same complaint was made 
in the State of New York in 1918, 1922, 
1924, and 1926 by the Republican strate- 
gists who embarked successively and light- 
heartedly, in that strong Republican state, 
on the task of confronting Alfred Emanuel 
Smith. He displayed toward Charles S. 
Whitman, Nathan L. Miller, Theodore 
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Roosevelt the second, and Ogden L. Mills 
the same disconcerting ignorance of strat- 
egy that had so annoyed the dignified 
commanders who had sallied forth against 
Napoleon. Between these daves he had 
exhibited the same victorious ignorance 
toward those in his own party who essayed 
to deter his movements, and with the same 
swift and satisfactorily summary result. 
The greatest ground for complaint 
against Napoleon was that he did not un- 
derstand the first thing about offensives 
and defensives. He was always getting 
them mixed up. Whenever he was, by all 
the rules, on the defensive, he broke up 
the game by suddenly reaching out and 
taking the offensive by the throat, just as 
the offensive was preparing to crush him. 
It was this obtuseness of his that rendered 
nugatory any plan whatever that had been 
prepared after due consultation with 
Hoyle. And precisely this, and nothing 
else, is, always has been, and always will 
be, the whole strategy of Governor Smith. 
His path is strewn with the corpses of 
opponents who challenged him and were 
slain in the first onset. Invariably, this has 
been his strategy. There is another element 
in his victories, not strategic or even tac- 
tical. It is his invariable course of using 
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candor as an actual weapon. A little con- 
cealment, a little reservation, some slight 
use of double meanings, is not only permis- 
sible in a candidate, but even expected. 
Consequently, his opponents are never pre- 
pared for his destructive frankness. It has 
the effect of unhorsing them in the first 
attack. Once unhorsed, they stay unhorsed; 
at least they always have, up to the year 
1928. Perhaps this year the machine of 
efficiency erected by Chairman Work will 
devise a way to charm that terrible weapon 
out of Smith’s hand and leave him naked 
to its Merlin magic. 

The final element in Smith’s victories, 
and this is not strategic either, is the fact 
that he is entirely, thoroughly, completely 
informed on every subject he takes up for 
discussion. It is, therefore, of no use for 
any opponent to argue before the public 
any matter on which Smith has made a 
statement; for it is a foregone conclusion 
that he cannot possibly know as much 
about it as Smith does, and that Smith 
will demonstrate to a laughing public that 
he does not. None of his opponents has 
ever been able to acquire command of this 
fact, and that is why every succeeding 
campaign has left them not only beaten 
but also ridiculous. Ask Whitman, Mills, 
Roosevelt, Miller; ask Hearst, Hylan, and 
those Democratic gentlemen of Madison 
Square and Houston. This year, perhaps, 
Mr. Hoover will be wiser; but if he is, it 
will be shown not by his refutation of 
Smith’s statements, but by his superior 
strategy in ignoring them altogether. 

Before proceeding to reminiscences of 
that Napoleonic strategy that consists in 
regarding a defensive as meaning the same 
thing as an offensive, I shall give an in- 
stance outside of Smith’s political cam- 
paigns of this last mentioned attribute of 
his. The last time the State of New York 
called a convention to “revise” its con- 
stitution, the convention drew up a new 
one. It was one of the ablest constitutional 
conventions ever held, and the instrument 
it wrote—though defeated at the polls by 
ignorant prejudice against one of its 
authors—is now admitted to have been the 
best ever written in the Empire State. 
The Republicans were in a heavy majority, 
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and were represented by the best intellects 
of the New York Bar; and the president 
of the convention was Elihu Root. The 
Republicans were led in their deliberations 
by such men as Judge Clearwater and ex- 
Attorney-General George W. Wickersham, 
of President Taft’s Cabinet. The Democrat- 
ic minority was headed by Alfred E. 
Smith. 

Smith was a graduate of Fulton Fish 
Market; his learning was that of the 
parochial schools, and incomplete at 
that. He had, however, won in some way 
the confidence of the people of his city. 
Whenever he ran for office the Republicans 
contracted that habit of voting for him 
that they have followed -ever since in in- 
creasing numbers, and that has spread 
from the eity throughout the state. When 
he was elected sheriff, for instance, he got 
50,000 Republican votes. The New York 
Tribune, the Republican organ, did not 
want him elected sheriff, for a singular 
reason. It said editorially that it would be 
a paying investment for the people of New 
York if they would give him the entire 
emoluments of the sheriff’s office (then 
amounting to $100,000 a year for a term 
of several years) to keep Smith in the legis- 
lature, so that they would continue to have 
the benefit of his intellect and character. 
For he, The Tribune said, had done the 
state and city more good during the ten 
years of his membership than all the rest 
of the legislature put together. 

When the constitutional convention 
wound up its long weeks of work and pre- 
pared to adjourn, a somewhat remarkable 
thing happened. One after another the 
great Republican lawyers, Elihu Root, 
Judge Clearwater, Mr. Wickersham, arose 
and addressed the convention in eulogy 
of the work done in its constructive labors 
by the minority leader, the ex-fish-seller, 
the ex-truckman, the boy who had to go to 
work without finishing his schooling. They 
informed the convention that of all its 
members there was not one who had such 
a grasp of the affairs of the State of New 
York as their Democratic associate; nor, 
said one of the three, was there any one 
in the entire state who had it. 

This incident escaped the notice of 
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Charles S. Whit- 
man. In 1918, 
Whitman was 
the Governor of 
New York and 
was running for 
reélection, and 
Smith was his 
opponent. Not 
having observed 
attentively 
what Mr. Root, 
Mr. Wicker- 
sham, and Mr. 
Clearwater said 
about the hope- 
less complete- 
ness of Smith’s 
knowledge, 
Whitman gaily 
embarked on a 
discussion of 
the economies 
effected under 
his administra- 
tion, to the end 
that he be re- 
warded by a 
majority at the 
polls. Smith had 
never been 
Governor; but 
he made it his 
business to 
know all about 
the Governor- 
ship. He went 
through the en- 
tire budget of Whitman’s administration 
and showed the people that his economies 
had been effected by lopping off or cutting 
down all the expenses for humanitarian 
purposes, such as hospitals; and that out- 
side of these no economies had been 
effected. 

As so many others were to prove in 
future years, it was of no use for Whitman 
to argue with Smith, though he tried. 
Smith convinced the people, as he always 
does, that he knew what he was talking 
about and was telling the truth; so Whit- 
man was defeated. To make sure of election 
he had taken the Prohibition nomination 











as well as the 
Republican one, 
and the Prohi- 
bitionists added 
37,000 to his 
party vote; but 
Smith was 
elected. 

Two years 
later the Ameri- 
can people de- 
cided to disap- 
prove the ad- 
ministration of 
Woodrow Wil- 
son. The bene- 
ficiary of their 
disapproval 
happened to be 
Warren G. 
Harding, but it 
might as_ well 
have been any- 
body else. He 
carried, or 
rather the Wil- 
son Administra- 
tion lost, the 
State of New 
York by a mil- 
lion majority. 
All the Demo- 
cratic candi- 
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A CHARACTERISTIC POSE 


“Victory is his habit—the happy warrior,” said Franklin 
D. Roosevelt in nominating Smith for the Presidency. 


dates went 
down with 
James M. Cox; 
but Smith, who 
was running for 
reélection, ran nearly a million ahead 
of his ticket. Not quite a million, or 
he would have been elected. This was 
Smith’s only ‘defeat.’ Morally and logi- 
cally it was a victory. Even in that year 
the Smith Republicans couldn’t get out of 
the habit of voting for Smith. 

At that time the most powerful figure 
in the country, in a certain way, was 
William Randolph Hearst. He was power- 
ful for destruction; it was believed that he 
could blast any man’s career. For twenty 
years he had been, to every politician, the 
terror that walketh at noonday and the 
pestilence that walketh in darkness. His 
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gun had uncounted notches; his scalp-belt 
overflowed; his private graveyard was 
piled, grave on top of grave. When he at- 
tacked, he was not replied to; the person 
attacked had no refuge but silence. Only 
one man had ever answered back—Theo- 
dore Roosevelt the first. 

As soon as Hearst opened his batteries 
on Smith, Smith took the defensive; that is, 
he took it in the only way in which Smith, 
and Napoleon, ever took the defensive. 
Smith’s way of defending himself was to 
hire Carnegie Hall and to say, among 
other things, this: 

“Tf the Hearst newspapers were the 
textbook for the children of our schools, 
they would have to spell out of its every 
line that no man can be trusted in this 
country after he is put in public office; that 
no man thinks enough about it, no man 
has enough regard for it, no man has 
enough real Christian charity to do the 
thing that is right, no man that ever held 
great public office had enough of respect 
and regard for his mother and his wife 
and his children and his friend to be right 
in office. About that there can be no ques- 
tion, because no public man in this state, 
from Grover ’ 


twenty-year terrorism. His power was not 
dead yet, but mortally wounded; and in 
1922 Smith, again on one of those strange 
“defensives” of his, took it by the throat 
and strangled it to death. It has been 
dead ever since. 

He was Governor when he thus “de- 
fended” himself against Hearst in 1919. 
After 1920, he determined to quit politics 
and make some money, and he became 
Chairman of the United States Trucking 
Corporation. But, in 1922, appeals began 
to come in to him to come back and save 
the party from Hearst, who was having it 
all his own way and was bludgeoning the 
Democracy into nominating him for 
Governor. It was reported that Hearst had 
perfected an organization that had de- 
livered the whole of up-State to him; that 
he had cowed Boss Murphy into giving 
him New York City; and that nothing 
could save the party and the state from 
the blight of his nomination unless Smith 
came to the rescue. 

He did not want to go back. For a while 
he resisted. Then word was brought him 
that John H. McCooey and Maurice 
E. Connelly were lining up Brooklyn 

and Queens for 





Cleveland right 
down to to-day, ME 
has ever escaped 
this fellow. We all 
know that. The 
children on the 
street know it.” 
He checked up 
his statements by 
saying to the 
crowd, as he so 
often does, “Is 
that right or is it 
wrong?” He was 
telling them 
things that they 
knew were true, 
but that no man 
had ever told 
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Hearst. He said 
rather sadly to 
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WHITMAN (1918) 


demands for patronage. 
“They’ve got New York 
City to get their jobs 
from,” he had said; “they 
are getting all they want 
down there. They won’t get 
anything from Albany.” 
Consequently the Tam- 
many leaders, with few ex- 
ceptions, saw red at the 
mention of Smith. Besides, 
they were really desirous 
of Hearst’s nomination. 
They wanted to get at 
his bank-roll, and were 
actually simple enough to think he would 
unloose it. 

Now how, do you suppose, did Smith 
engineer a hopeless campaign like that? 
Up-state was unanimously for Hearst, by 
all reports; McCooey and Connelly had 
swung the great boroughs of Brooklyn and 
Queens; the Tammany leaders were for 
him; and Smith had been out of politics 
for two years, just trucking along, and had 
no favors to distribute to the thirsty. By 
what devious, subterranean, Machiavel- 
lian move could he bring to naught this 
irresistible coalition? 

What he did was not at all like what 
Marshal Wurmser would have done, but 
Napoleon would have rejoiced in it. He 
simply went to the convention city, Syra- 
cuse, and registered at a hotel there. That 
was all; that was every intricate, diabolical, 
cunning thing he did. The incoming dele- 
gates, of course, went to see the ex- 
Governor; they asked him if this meant 
that he would accept the nomination. 
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MILLER (1922) 





MILLS (1926) 
Four Republican candidates for 


Governor of New 
against Smith—and lost. 
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ROOSEVELT (1924) 


He said it did. Immedi- 
ately the up-State delega- 
tions began to disinte- 
grate; they began to tell 
their leaders that if Smith 
was receptive, they would 
vote for him, Hearst or 
no Hearst. Before nightfall 
the up-State delegations 
had all broken away and 
were galloping to Smith; 
and in the New York City 
delegation the Tammany 
leaders found themselves 
confronted with a revolt of 
the rank and file. Within a few hours the 
situation was revolutionized. The up- 
State leaders not only joined the stam- 
pede, but headed it; the Tammany 
leaders were dragged along against their 
will and carried off their feet. 

Boss Murphy, who hated Hearst, was: 
delighted at this unexpected rescue. In 
1906, Hearst’s bludgeon had forced Mur- 
phy to let him have the nomination for 
Governor—“ the dirtiest day’s work of my 
life,” as his lieutenant, Tom Grady, said 
when he sore-heartedly carried out Mur- 
phy’s reluctant orders. There had seemed 
no escape from repeating that sad humilia- 
tion in 1922. Murphy had never been a 
Smith enthusiast, because he shared the 
Tammany resentment over Smith’s non- 
partisan distribution of the state offices. 
But now Smith had saved him from a 
second bitter dose, and he began to warm 
up a little to the ex-Governor. 

Hearst then determined to get the 
Senatorship: Smith for Governor, Hearst 


York who ran 
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for Senator. Good politics, by all the rules; 
it recognized both factions; it would “heal” 
the “sores” left by defeat. But there was 
something in the way; Smith prevented 
it. How? By what crafty manceuver? 
Why, by this: He sat all day in his hotel 
room nursing his rheumatic leg and utter- 
ing just one sentence to all who came: “I 
will not run on a ticket with Hearst.” All 
day long that single sentence kept falling 
on Hearst like sods on a coffin. 

John F. Hylan, Hearst’s personal and 
private and proprietory Mayor of New 
York, was managing his patron’s boom. 
From the Hearst headquarters finally 
came a committee to offer Smith all the 
kingdoms and principalities of the world, 
then and in the political years to come, if 
he would be sensible and let the defeated 
minority have its just representation on 
the ticket. It was the only time on that 
day when Smith varied the monotony of 
that single sentence. He seemed to feel 
that something more was necessary to im- 
press the understanding of the Hearst dele- 
gation. So he looked them over and said: 


“T will not run on the same ticket with 
” 





a: 

From that day to this’ Hearst has blud- 
geoned nobody. No politician in all the 
land is afraid of him any more; and he had 
made them all cringe at his scowl for 
more than twenty years. Smith removed 
him; and if you ask by what masterpiece 
of strategy he abolished Hearst, it was 
first by signing a hotel register, and then 
by repeating one sentence for a whole day. 

Now he had to be elected. Governor 
Nathan L. Miller had an idea Smith could 
be defeated; had Miller not “defeated” 
him in the Harding year? So he decided 
it would be good strategy to compare the 
economy of his administration with the ex- 
travagance of Smith’s. He got the figures; 
they were given him by the Republican 
leaders in the legislature, and the good 
gentleman trusted in them and pranced 
hopefully forth to meet the man who, as 
Root and Wickersham had said, knows 
more about the government of New York 
than any other man in the state. 

Smith never denies a charge that is true, 
and never evades it. On the contrary, he 


proclaims it even more loudly than does 
the man who is making it. Smith is a wet, 
it was furtively whispered later; I’m a wet! 
shouted Smith. Worse still, Smith’s a 
Catholic, came the whisper; I’m a Catho- 
lic! roared Smith. Smith’s a Tammany man 
and would have to take orders from Tam- 
many, came the whisper. I’m not a Tam- 
many man, I’m one of the leaders of 
Tammany, and one of those who give, not 
take, the orders—such is a paraphrase of 
what he said in his speech last July 4th, at 
Tammany Hall. 

And thus did he meet Miller. Thus, for 
that matter, did he meet all his Republican 
opponents, year after year; for every one 
of them from Miller down has attacked 
Smith for his “extravagance.’”’ Successive 
defeats teach nothing to each new candi- 
date for Governor. Smith cheerfully ad- 
mitted that he spent more money every 
year. But the tax rate per capita, he in- 
formed Miller, was no larger. The state 
was growing, that was all; and it was not 
proper that the state should be a piker. 
It was true, too, that Miller had not spent 
so much; and why? He proved that the 
only savings had been in humanitarian 
expenses; everything else under Miller was 
at least as high as under Smith; only 
charity and welfare had suffered. The 
state was full of roaming lunatics, because 
there were no asylums to put them in; in 
the hospitals, doctors and nurses were 
sleeping in the halls. That was Smith’s 
“ defensive’; and when November came 
Miller’s “offensive” was lying spread out 
on both sides of the road, and Smith was 
Governor again. 

In 1924, Smith was once more up against 
a Republican Presidential landslide. New 
York resembled the rest of the Union in 
that everybody in it wanted to vote for 
Coolidge. But by this time the habit of 
voting for Smith had become, with the 
Republican voters of the state, that in- 
curable disease that still afflicts them. 
Everywhere you saw men, women, and 
children proudly displaying badges reading 
“Cal and Al.” Cal and Al swept the city 
and the state. It was ridiculously charged 
that Tammany had sold John W. Davis 
out—as if Tammany carried the votes of 
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the New York mil- 
lions in its hand-bag, 
or could be more 
than a straw in a 
tidal wave like that. 

It was in this 
campaign that Theo- 
dore Roosevelt the 
second got his own 
lesson in the Smith 
strategy. Like Mil- 
ler, Roosevelt trust- 
ingly relied on the 
factsand figures sup- 
plied him at head- 
quarters, and sallied 
happily forth to bat- 
tle with the bear-cat 
of Tammany on the 
issue—of all things 
in the world—of the 
administration of the 
State of New York. 
He did not, of course, 
know anything 
about it, and Smith 
knew all there was to 
know. At the outset 
of his campaign tour 
Roosevelt was com- 
plimenting his 
hearers on a game 
their team had won 
against their oppon- 
ents, when some- 
body hoarsely whis- 
pered to him that his facts were wrong: it 
was the other team that won the game, and 
this was a sore spot with that crowd. 
“Now, who told me that?” demanded 
Roosevelt, angry at the kind of informa- 
tion he had been getting. 

And thus it befell that whenever in that 
campaign Roosevelt made a statement 
about the state government, Smith would 
patiently turn it inside out and prove that 
Roosevelt’s facts were all wrong; and then 
he would inquire blandly, “‘ Now, who told 
Teddy that?” From Lake Erie to Montauk 
Point the audiences came to watch eagerly 
for that pulverizing question and to howl 
vociferously when it came. You would 
think that by this time candidates for 
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THE “‘BIG THREE”? OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


Governor Smith, John J. Raskob, and Senator Joseph T. Robinson met in 
New York to lay the groundwork for the Democratic campaign. 


Governor would have learned something 
about Smith; but, as Ogden Mills proved 
in his turn two years after Roosevelt, four 
years after Miller, and eight years after 
Whitman, they never learn. And yet one 
would think Smith’s strategy was easy to 
understand. 

The Mayor of New York was still John 
F. Hylan, who had been plucked out of 
obscurity in 1917 by Hearst to fill that 
place. Hylan had been reélected in 1921 
by a great majority. He was a futile sort 
of man, who, like “Big Bill” Thompson 
of Chicago, got along by talking a great 
deal about the plain people; and he was 
continually warning them against a con- 
spiracy to keep them crowded in the sub- 
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ways. Under him government in New York 
City made a great noise and not much 
more.’ As a Hearst tool, he was naturally 
anti-Smith. Smith watched his uproar and 
revolvings without making any move. 
Finally Hylan, in pursuit of his imagi- 
nary conspiracy, filed with the Governor 
charges of all sorts of misdoings on the 
part of the Transit Commission. The 
foolish man had delivered himself over into 
Smith’s hands. He expected that Smith, 
as a wily politician, would dodge the 
issue, and so supply him with material 
for more thunder about the conspiracy. 
Smith promptly designated a Justice of 
the Supreme Court to take testimony not 
only on Hylan’s charges, but also on the 
whole transit situation. Justice McAvoy, 
acting as a Commissioner, held hearings 
and finally made a report exonerating the 
Transit Commission and putting the blame 
for New York’s horrible transit muddle on 
the shoulders of the Hylan Administration. 
Nothing less could have opened the 
eyes of the multitude that, with pathetic 
faith, had followed the champion of the 
plain people. But Justice McAvoy was 
beyond suspicion, and an attack upon him 
would have met only laughter; and the 
people had confidence, too, in Smith. 
Hylan’s unshakeable domination of the 
public mind tottered from that moment. 
Like Hearstism, Hylanism did not die 
immediately, though mortally wounded. 
There was still a Mayoralty campaign 
ahead, and Hylan was a candidate. Under 
Smith’s banner, James J. Walker entered 
the primaries as his rival. Hylan’s 
friends, warier than he of Smith’s prowess, 
counseled him not to enter the primaries, 
but to stand aloof, let Walker have the 
nomination, and then run independently. 
His powers of throwing dust in the eyes of 
the public were so great that, had he done 
so, and kicked up a hullabaloo about 
plain people and conspiracies, he might 
still have defeated Tammany. But he felt 
sure he could beat Smith; he went into 
the primaries, and so delivered himself 
again into Smith’s hands. Beaten by 
Walker in the primaries, he had no chance 
of election as the grouch candidate of a 
minerity. And so the preposterous eight- 
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year reign of Hylan’s circus came to an 
end, slain by Alfred E. Smith. 

In 1926, Ogden L. Mills, after promising 
to run a gentlemanly campaign, undertook 
to make as the “issue” Governor Smith’s 
responsibility for certain scandals local 
to New York City and perpetrated under 
the city administration by anti-Smith 
officials. That, by the way, is just what 
the Republicans are doing now on a na- 
tional scale: saddling on Smith and 
Tammany the responsibility for such 
scandals as that of Maurice Connelly’s 
machine in Queens. From the beginning 
until now Connelly’s machine has been 
the most inveterate foe Smith has had; 
it was Connelly and McCooey who came 
so near putting Hearst over at Syracuse 
in 1922, and in the Walker campaign 
Tammany had to put an opposition or- 
ganization in the field in Queens to fight 
Connelly. Connelly is now under indict- 
ment, as the result of relentless pursuit by 
Smith’s friends; yet, as did Mills in 1926, 
the Republicans are assuring the nation 
that the misdeeds of Connelly and others 
prove Smith’s Tammany to be “the same 
old Tammany” of Tweed and Croker. 

Of course, it did Mills no good. He 
shared the general delusion of politicians 
that they can make “issues” by a fiat. 
The issue is not what they dictate, but 
what the people are talking about; and 
in that year the people preferred to hear 
about Smith’s administration at Albany, 
and Smith obliged them. Poor Mills went 
on talking to himself about his pet issue un- 
til November came along and shut him up. 

When it became evident that Smith was 
likely to be nominated for President, the 
under-cover whispering campaign against 
the nomination of a Roman Catholic at 
once began; but it did not get into print, 
and Smith’s friends were as anxious to keep 
it out of the general eye as were the whis- 
perers themselves. Smith was not; he 
waited until the whisper was spoken, and 
from a respectable source, a lawyer named 
Charles C. Marshall. Marshall published 
an open letter to the effect that Smith as a 
Catholic would be bound to obey a foreign 
ruler rather than the American people. 
Smith, to the astonishment of all who had 
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thought the question one that must never 
be mentioned aloud—and they were 
probably more than 100,000,000 in number 
—answered Marshall’s letter frankly and 
fully; and, by being dragged into the light, 
the spook lost half its evil power. 

When it became certain that he would 
be nominated, the Houston convention 
sought to make the ticket more endurable 
to the drys by adopting a dry platform. 
The straddle was completed when they 
gave the candidate permission to hold any 
views he preferred. He accepted the per- 
mission by notifying the nation that he 
was still a wet; and he did this before the 
convention adjourned and by telegraph, 
so that it could take any action it saw fit. 
It saw fit to take none. So his way of an- 
swering the charge that he was a wet was 
his way of answering the charge that he 
was a Catholic: Yes; the charge is true. 
Is it so serious after all? Think it over. 

Finally, he was charged with being a 
Tammany man; so, after he was nomi- 
nated, he promptly made just one speech, 
and the place he picked to make it in was 
Tammany Hall. In that speech he re- 
minded the country that he was not merely 
a member, but an “officer” of Tammany 
Hall; that is, that he is in part responsible 
for what it does. 
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in editorials and cartoons—and of course, 
as always, in whispers too—that Smith 
would straddle the liquor issue, was strad- 
dling it; as if Smith’s career had taught 
them nothing about his warfare of candor 
and his strategy of attack. And so, having 
learned nothing, unlucky William Allen 
White leaped cheerily forth to repeat the 
slanders about how Smith as a legislator 
had favored whisky and prostitution. 

Smith was waiting for just that. He was 
waiting as he had waited when the whis- 
pering campaign about the Vatican ruling “ 
the United States was running along the 
hedges; waited until Charles C. Marshall, 
a man good enough for his notice, voiced 
it, and then smashed it in the solar plexus. 
This subterranean slander about whisky 
and prostitution could not be met while it 
was voiced only by sewer rats. White was 
the man Smith was waiting for; and when 
he innocently trumpeted forth slanders, 
Smith made his usual answer—the answer 
of the man who had the facts, made to the 
man who had the rumors. It was again 
a case of “Who told Teddy that?” 

As he was, so he is, so he will be. Strange 
that after so many years Marshal Wurmser 
is still complaining of this man Napoleon’s 
mysterious strategy. Strange that his 
enemies learn noth- 





Then he went back 
to Albany and ap- 
pointed as his na- 
tional chairman a 
wet, a Catholic, and 
a city man—the 
pussyfooters want- 
ed him to catch the 
farm vote by nomi- 
nating a rural man 
who was dry and 
Protestant—named 
John J. Raskob. 
No matter how 
Smith repeats the 
same tactics year 
after year, his ad- 
versaries never 
learn them. On the 
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ing; strange, but 
a good thing for 
Smith. For as long 
asit iskept upit will 
continue to mean, 
as it always has 
meant, that his 
enemies have de- 
livered themselves 
into his hand. It 
may be that Mr. 
Hoover and Chair- 
man Work are 
more keen-sighted 
than the long array 
of Hearsts, Hylans, 
McAdoos, Whit- 
mans, Millers, 
Yr arse | Millses, McGinnie- 








eve of his nomina- 


tion for President it 
was being predicted 


DISPOSSESSED 
A cartoon by H. M. Talburt from The New York 
Telegram. 


ses, Lowmans, and 
junior Roosevelts. 
Yes; it may be. 








Raskob of General Motors 


The New Generalissimo of the Democratic Party 


JAMES C. YOUNG 





NOW THAT the 
political caldron is 
boiling over the hot- 
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known to the public 
when Governor 
Smith selected him 


test fire known toa | ge ml ’ to run the party. In 
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to watch a disciple 
of big business stir 
the pot for Smith. 
Truly, John J. Ras- 
kob, late Chairman 
of the Finance Com- 
mittee of General 
Motors Corporation 
and the new chair- 
man of the Demo- 
cratic National 
Committee, has had 
a warm reception. 








worth hundreds of 
millions of dollars 
the public had 
hardly more than 
glimpsed the man 
himself. 

Then he became 
chairman of the Na- 
tional Democratic 
Committee, a polit- 
ical surprise of far- 
reaching eddies. No 
man in a similar 








As the first execu- 
tive of a great in- 
dustry to direct a 
political campaign, 
his name and personality instantly com- 
manded attention. Surely his selection 
meant that the Democratic candidate had 
friends in high places; big business in the 
person of Raskob had indorsed Smith— 
something big business never did before for 
a Democrat. But this view was hardly 
borne home to the public mind when Gen- 
eral Motors regretted to see Raskob retire 
as its finance chairman. The experiment of 
linking one of the biggest posts in Ameri- 
can industry to one of the biggest in 
American politics had failed signally. 

No one was more surprised than Raskob. 
From his first day in the unfamiliar place 
he had remarked how little he knew about 
politics. Knowledge was to come swiftly. 
Although his name has been eminent in 
the motor world and the world of finance 
for some years, he was but indifferently 


THE NEW MODEL 


As sketched by Cy Hungerford for The Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette. 


position had ven- 
tured so far into the 
political arena. A 
long-established rule 
maintains that business and politics do 
not agree. Undoubtedly the twin worlds of 
motor power and money power were as- 
tounded. And Raskob himself stepped into 
the white glare of national attention. 
What did he look like? Who was this new 
chairman of Democracy? These and a 
hundred other questions arose from the 
nation. 

Under such fierce scrutiny Raskob 
winced a little. After all, there was a differ+ 
ence between business and politics. He 
began to sense even a world of differences. 
But the public, looking closely, saw a man 
of slight stature, just turning fifty; a man 
of warm brown eyes, somewhat shrewd; 
a man inclining rapidly to baldness and 
at all times shy, reserved. He blushes under 
questioning and takes refuge behind the 
reserve that walls in the men of big busi- 
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ness. An unpretending man to the last 
degree. Without knowing his name and 
position, no one would take him to be a 
captain of the later generation of indus- 
trialists—one of the foremost captains. 

An emphatic difference between busi- 
ness and politics lies in the fact that the 
head of a great industry can remain 
anonymous to a degree, perhaps a very 
considerable degree; the head of a great 
political organization cannot escape atten- 
tion for a moment. And such a chairman 
as Raskob has attracted almost as much 
interest as has the party’s candidate. 
From the early days of the Smith candi- 
dacy it had been said that business did not 
look too kindly upon him. Business—in the 
broadest sense—never looks kindly upon 
Democrats, for they are prone to tinker 
with tariffs and other matters that busi- 
ness would prefer to have left alone. As for 
Smith, personally, there seemed to be the 
usual doubts. But, “He is no experiment,” 
said Raskob, giving business his own 
assurance. “Business, big or little, has 
nothing to fear.” 

When the public had become a little 
accustomed to this political phenomenon 
—a great industrialist running a political 
campaign—it was hardly prepared to see 
him step aside from his accustomed place. 
Yet that event followed as unexpectedly as 
the first; values shifted fast. Raskob was 
no longer “chairman” of General Motors, 
but “ex-chairman,” and therein lies one 
of the vast differences unfolded to him 
since his entry into political matters. But 
the campaign has a deeper human tincture, 
with the liaison between Democracy and 
big business ruptured, if not broken. Ras- 
kob, in the fullness of his power, had less 
appeal than Raskob, shorn for a principle. 

The new chairman of Democracy em- 
bodies some of the finest elements in 
American greatness—he was born poor, 
went to work early, rose by his own efforts. 
He came from a small town, Lockport, 
New York, and may be supposed to have 
all of the small-town virtues of plainness 
and directness. By the time he was twenty 
he was supporting his mother, younger 
brother, and two sisters. From public 
school he had gone to business college and 
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learned the stenography that was to serve 
him well. Associates say that Raskob—to 
this day—makes queer, mysterious notes 
on his cuffs or on scraps of paper. Anyway, 
he had achieved stenography and $7.50 a 
week. Plainly, that was mighty little for a 
young man who wanted to get on in the 
world. He asked for a raise, but the pump 
manufacturing company that employed 
him thought $7.50 was about right for so 
young a stenographer. His boss may even 
have thought that that was the trouble 
with young fellows—they wanted to get 
ahead too fast. 

Raskob looked around for a better 
chance. A friend of his who formerly 
worked for the company—a draughtsman 
—had gone out to Lorain, Ohio. Accord- 
ingly, Raskob wrote and asked if it was 
possible to get a better job in the West. 
The draughtsman wrote back that he 
thought it was; a man named Pierre S. du 
Pont owned the local street car lines, and 
he needed a stenographer, a potential 
secretary. We may imagine young Raskob 
writing eagerly to Du Pont, and the 
draughtsman friend helping matters along. 
Du Pont said that the young man looked 
promising and he was willing to try him. 

Right there arose the question of salary. 
Plainly, Raskob could not leave those four 
dependents behind and go out to Ohio for 
anything like $7.50 a week, and if he asked 
for more he might lose altogether. That 
was a problem, indeed, accompanied by 
doubts and heart throbs. But it became 
plain that he must have a fair salary, or 
decline the chance. He asked for $1,000 a 
year, got it, and so started his career. The 
change proved a wholesome one. In a short 
time he was invaluable to Du Pont. Fi- 
nancial transactions seemed to be his 
special métier. In less than two years he 
had become treasurer of another street 
railway company in Texas, controlled by 
Du Pont. His selection may have been only 
perfunctory, as clerks are not infrequently 
put in such jobs; or it may have been Du 
Pont’s way of finding out what he could do. 

The result must have been satisfactory. 
A death in the family soon made it possible 
for Pierre du Pont and two cousins, Alfred 
and Coleman, to acquire control of the 
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E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Com- 
pany, in Wilmington, Delaware. This old 
industry, dating from Revolutionary times, 
was a family institution. Pierre became 
treasurer, and the still youthful Raskob 
was his assistant at $3,000 a year. Quite a 
gap had been spanned from those days 
back in Lockport, and spanned swiftly, as 
he has done many things. 

It is necessary only to write down a list 
of the years and follow the rise of Raskob, 
which also was marked by the growth of 
the industry. Pierre du Pont took over the 
presidency and Raskob was made treas- 
urer, then executive vice-president, but 
always in charge of finances. He had a kind 
of genius for that sort of thing. Money 
multiplied and developed in his hands. By 
degrees his judgment came to be looked 
upon as sound and broad. Though lacking 
in years and the wider sort of experience, 
he had a sure instinct. 

The year 1908 has a far-away sound 
to-day, but it is removed by no more than 
two scant decades. In that year W. C. 
Durant organized the General Motors en- 
terprise. Before long he was in financial 
troubles; a loan of $15,000,000 had to be 
obtained. And to get the loan a voting 
trust was set up to control the common 
stock, which carried domination of the 
company. This trust continued from 1910 
to 1915, and created unusual opportunities 
to participate in General Motors affairs. 

The Democractic chairman of to-day 
had been making money modestly. He 
examined the General Motors situation 
and that sure instinct of his bid him invest. 
Next he spoke to Du Pont. Anybody could 
see that the motor age was on its threshold. 
Henry Ford was already the colossus of the 
motor world. General Motors promised to 
be second in size. Du Pont considered the 
matter and followed Raskob. Between 
them they bought 3,000 shares of the 
stock, from a total of 160,000 shares, and 
one day awoke to find control in their 
hands. It was an amazing development. 
Raskob could scarcely believe it possible. 
But two groups of contending shareholders 
were almost equally represented in the 
total of their shares; the balance of power 
lay with Du Pont and Raskob. They pro- 
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posed that each side name seven directors 
and leave the appointment of three more 
to Du Pont. The contending parties 
agreed; Du Pont and Raskob went on the 
board. 

That was the beginning of the greater 
phase of the Raskob career. He had barely 
entered the company when its latter-day 
growth prospered in an astonishing way. 
The history of Raskob and General Motors 
could be written in exclamation marks. 
By 1915, the war was a year old and the 
Allies were feeling the pinch. Motive power, 
and motive power at any price, came the 
call. Meanwhile, the flood of gold to these 
shores encouraged motor car purchases at 
home. The nation went on a buying spree. 
General Motors production expanded as 
fast as men and machinery could make 
cars. 

And the Du Pont powder factories, now 
making a wide assortment of the munitions 
of war, grew as well. Only the limitations 
of constantly increasing capacity measured 
their operations. The flood of gold for 
motors and powder rolled higher and 
higher. And from those days forward 
General Motors has never paused in its 
expansion. When Ford lagged behind with 
his old car, General Motors went ahead, 
and the colossus of the motor world be- 
came a corporation instead of a man— 
though the race is not ended. 

In all of these events Raskob had a 
prominent part. His own fortune grew 
upon the same scale. The war left a surplus 
in the Du Pont hands such as even that 
family never knew before. By the end of 
1920, these interests were said to have 
put from fifty to seventy-five millions into 
General Motors, which is evaluated to-day 
at $800,000,000. What Raskob’s personal 
fortune has became is a matter of specula- 


‘tion only, but the financial genius of 


General Motors has not done badly for 
one who was a stenographer some years 
ago. 

With the Raskob rise in wealth and posi- 
tion came his prestige in the financial and 
motor world. For several years his judg- 
ment has been regarded as canny. What- 
ever he has said found his world listening 
as it listens to few men in this time. A few 
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of his words, last March 24th, were worth 
$47,850,000. That represented the differ- 
ence in value of outstanding General 
Motors stock before a certain prediction 
he made, and its value afterward. And this 
accretion of value came about in exactly 
two hours, on a certain Saturday that the 
New York Stock Exchange is not likely 
to forget, because it handled 1,989,550 
shares in those two hours, a large part of 
them bought and sold in the pandemonium 
around General Motors post. 

Raskob, sailing for Europe, gave out a 
statement saying 
that “all former 
records will be 
broken by produc- 
tion in 1928,”’’ 
meaning motor car 
production, of 
course. A “ temper- 
ate bit of opti- 
mism,” as some- 
body called it, 
though enough to 
start a bull market 
when emanating 
from Raskob. But 
he said more, in an 
informal way, and 
this was inter- 
preted to mean 
that General Mo- 
tors confronted a 
strong rise in the 
market. Newspa- 
pers interpreted 
Raskob’s remarks 
as meaning that 
the stock should 
sell for fifteen 
times its earnings, 
and quick figuring 
showed this to be 
at about 225, when 
it was then rising 
toward 190. 

By the time 
those two eventful 
hours had ended 
General Motors 
stock was worth 
$3,306,000,000, 
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and this figure was said to be the high- 
est value ever recorded for any Amer- 
ican industrial security. Such may be 
the weight of one man’s word. And 
this, in short, was the height to which 
Raskob had climbed in such brief years. 
He stood among the foremost figures of his 
day and nation, though, curiously, the 
nation knew less of him than of most men 
in a like position. As Chairman of General 
Motors he handled the finances of a com- 
pany having about one billion dollars in 
assets. He was the director of corporations 

employing 300,000 
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people, or, let us 
say, not less than 
a million Ameri- 
cans depend for 
their livelihood on 
those companies. 
To put the matter 
another way, Ras- 
kob had a direct 
influence on the 
life of every hun- 
dredth American. 
Small wonder 
that the public 
should consider his 
indorsement of 
Smith as an in- 
dorsement backed 
by big business, or 
should be surprised 
when big business 
declined that inter- 
pretation. Politics 
has not seen a re- 
versal of this kind 
in a long while, if 
at all. When it is 
possible for aman’s 
word to create 
$47,850,000 of 
paper wealth in 
two hours, it is also 
possible for his 
word to depreciate 
such wealth. No 
sooner had Raskob 
undertaken to run 
the Smith cam- 
paign than General 
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Motors stock sagged. Then came the 
hurried consultations that led to his step- 
ping aside from the post of finance chief 
and spokesman of the big motor power. 

Before the nomination of Smith the 
General Motors Chairman issueda declara- 
tion against prohibition that was a little 
astonishing, too. It showed how sentiment 
on this question has changed. In the first 
years of the national drouth the head of 
any large organization who had ventured 
to criticize the Eighteenth Amendment 
would have trodden upon perilous ground. 
The general national sentiment was to wait 
and see. To-day it is possible for a man in 
a similar position openly to advocate 
changes, without any apparent harmful 
effect on his company. 

This pre-nomination statement likewise 
drew national attention. There was noth- 
ing at the time to indicate that Raskob 
would be the Smith lieutenant, yet his 
declaration on the eve of the nomination 
went far to aid the Governor. It was psy- 
chological, preparing the public mind in 
advance. Once the nomination had been 
settled, the Governor himself issued a 
famous declaration to the same effect— 
sound political teamwork. How it appealed 
to Raskob’s associates was another matter, 
one not without interest. 

Some time before he had consented to 
serve as a director:of the Association 
Against the Prohibition Amendment. Ras- 
kob says that he is not a drinking man, 
though neither is he a bone dry. As the 
father of eleven living children he asserted, 
since the campaign began, ‘“‘ The thing that 
is giving me the greatest concern in con- 
nection with the rearing of these children 
for the future of our country is the fact 
that our citizens seem to be developing a 
thorough lack of respect for our laws and 
institutions, and there seems to be a grow- 
ing feeling that nothing is wrong in life 
except getting caught. 

“T do maintain my right and privilege 
as a citizen of our glorious country to en- 
deavor to have our laws changed to con- 
form to what I honestly believe is for the 
best interest of our people, and I thor- 
oughly resent the charge by overzealous 
prohibitionists that those of us engaged in 
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trying to bring about the repeal or amend- 
ment of the Eighteenth Amendment and 
the Volstead Law are in any way law- 
breakers or show any lack of respect for 
our great country. On the contrary, we are 
engaged in a noble effort to restore to our 
people a feeling of independence and lib- 
erty and the right to the pursuit of happi- 
ness so earnestly sought, prayed for, and 
finally secured after the great Revolution- 
ary War.” 

Raskob, as Democratic Chairman, pre- 
sents what may be called the anomaly of a 
Republican in a Democrat’s shoes. But he 
has been a Republican with reservations, 
since uncontradicted report credits him 
with voting for Wilson, then Coolidge. In 
any event, it is certain that his affiliations 
have been more Republican than Demo- 
cratic. But he believes that Smith is the 
dominant leader of the American people. 
And he believes it strongly enough to in- 
dorse him, and then to run his campaign. 
From which it may be seen that Raskob 
has the courage of his convictions. In his 
own acceptance of the post of chairman, he 
described his conception of the Governor’s 
duties regarding prohibition. 

“Governor Smith as President of these 
United States,” he said, “with all the 
resources at his command, will be able to 
give the people of the United States a 
picture of the real social conditions under 
the present so-called prohibition laws. If, 
as a result of careful study, he can evolve 
a plan for the regulation and control of the 
liquor question in a way that will also 
prevent the return of the saloon, eliminate 
bootlegging with its accompanying evils— 
graft, corruption, and murder—and restore 
temperate life in our country, then all 
fair-minded men must admit his right, if 
not his duty as President, to promulgate 
such a plan, and to advocate such changes 
in the laws and Constitution as may be 


‘necessary for its adoption. This again is 


leadership—not pussyfooting.” 

From Mr. Raskob’s direct reference to 
the Constitution it can be seen that he has 
decided views upon prohibition, of which 
he has observed the effects from the stand- 
point of a man interested in 300,000 
workers. And his conviction that prohibi- 
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tion has failed is deeply earnest. He said 
before the platforms were made—and with 
foresight—that both parties would en- 
deavor to keep prohibition out of the 
campaign. And both succeeded, so far as 
platforms went. But Governor Smith’s 
message has brought the issue squarely 
forward. In lieutenant Raskob he found 
an able second. The issue is upon the table 
—upon the national table of public opinion 
—and all who favor one side or the other 
have a clear-cut choice before them. 

The Governor and the chairman have 
common sympathies. Both are devout 
Roman Catholics. As a Knight of St. 
Gregory and a charter member of the 
American Chapter, Knights of Malta, 
Raskob has taken active interest in Cath- 
olic affairs. On a recent trip to Europe he 
received the special benediction of Pope 
Pius, who thanked him for his gifts to the 
Hospital of the Infant Jesus in Rome. He 
has given extensively to Catholic institu- 
tions and activities, including a donation 
of $1,000,000 made not long ago for “the 
advancement and preservation of the 
Catholic faith in the diocese of Wilming- 
ton.” This gift was announced about the 
same time that the Pope .bestowed his 
benediction. 

Thus, for the first time in its history, 
the Democratic party will go to the polls 
in November with a Catholic candidate 
and a Catholic chairman, both of them 
outstanding figures in American life and 
both of them signally successful in widely 
different fields. It will be impressive to see 
if Raskob, the product and disciple of big 
business, can enlist sufficient support in 
that quarter materially to assist the elec- 
tion of the Governor. This is Raskob’s 
special province, to win over big business. 
And if there is a man in the country 
who might be expected to accomplish 
that result it is this same Democratic 
chairman. 

He upsets the usual conceptions of an 
industrial leader. Modest, seeking the 
background rather than the limelight, he 
has a reputation for warm friendships. 
Being convinced that General Motors was 
on the verge of its development he urged 
his friends to follow him. At one time it is 
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said that his last dollar was invested there. 
Somebody with a talent for figures has 
computed that he made eighty millionaires 
in a few years, many of them starting with 
no more than $25,000. There is sound sub- 
stance for this statement; the Raskob 
millionaires far out-number the “Carnegie 
boys” of other days. 

In his moments alone—if there are such 
moments in so busy a life—Raskob turns 
to books. Any kind of books interest him, 
particularly biography and travel. He 
likes the water, too, and spends much of 
his time on its surface or near by, having a 
summer home on Chesapeake Bay. His 
tastes might be called plain, substantial, 
like the man himself. In fact, he reflects 
strong racial traits, for his grandfather 
was an Alsatian immigrant. His father 
followed the trade of a cigar-maker. So 
Raskob, the grandson of an immigrant and 
son of a workman, has still another tie 
with Smith, son of an immigrant turned 
truckman. 

Never was the vigor and opportunity of 
American life revealed in larger measure 
than it can be glimpsed in the antecedents 
and political partnership of these two men. 
They represent the Democratic party in 
its latest phase, as leadership has almost 
wholly passed from the old American in- 
fluences that have so long controlled it. 
Certainly these two men are the sum of 
this new Democracy so long as the cam- 
paign lasts. Should victory come, a party 
built on new lines will be the result. Should 
the war of ballots bring defeat, the new 
element will have difficulty in asserting its 
claims to power. 

Whatever the result may be, Raskob is 
the most interesting personality to enter 
upon the political stage in many cam- 
paigns. For a moment it seemed—and may 
eventually be proved—that he brought to 
Governor Smith his greatest political 
strength, estimated in the terms of big 
business. But regardless of any and all 
results, the Democractic party has a new 
kind of chairman, who risked much to 
stand up for the cause he believes is right. 
Whether the country will agree with him 
we shall not know until a frosty night next 
November. 














The Paramount Issues 


Prohibition Leaps to the Front 


MARK SULLIVAN 


THE STRATEGY that brought about the 
nomination of Governor Smith was sound 
in conception, shrewd in planning, and 
expert in execution. Not that the nomina- 
tion of Smith, as an act standing alone, 
called for great skill. That was predestined 
from the day last September when Mc- 
Adoo retired from the race, and the drys 
could find no other leader to rally behind. 
Under the conditions, as respects the 
nomination, the Tammany and other 
managers needed only to walk into the 
promised land and take possession. 

It was important, however, that the 
nomination be got in the best way—and 
that presented obstacles. The desired 
conditions were, first, that Smith should 
get the nomination under circumstances 
that would not hamper him in the cam- 
paign—circumstances that would leave 
him free to be as 


there should be harmony, or more ac- 
curately, the appearance of harmony. 
To bring about those conditions, to get the 
nomination in that way from a party that 
was at least two thirds dry called for 
finesse. 

Up to the closing moment, Smith’s 
friends managed successfully. They con- 
trolled the naming of a majority of the 
Committee on Resolutions, which would 
write the platform plank on the disputed 
question; they had a majority of the com- 
mittee, and they controlled its delibera- 
tions. They controlled it with a soft hand 
and a suave voice. They had strong wishes 
of their own—but they refrained from forc- 
ing them. The maximum wish of the Smith 
forces was that there should be no mention 
of the Eighteenth Amendment by name, or 
of prohibition—nothing but a mere pledge 

in general phrases to 





“wet” as he might 
choose and to make 
as alluring a bid as 
possible for the votes 
of all wets, including 
the Republican; and 
second, that there 
should be no dispute 
on the floor of the 
convention, no roll 
call of the delegates 
on any contentious 








uphold the Consti- 
tution and toenforce 
the laws, giving no 
more emphasis to 
the laws about liquor 
than to those about 
larceny. That would 
have left Smith com- 
pletely free—so the 
phrases ran—to 
“write his own plat- 
ii form” on_ prohibi- 
i tion, or to “be his 
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press itself in opposi- 
tion to what was 
being done, no upris- 
ing of a minority 
such as might be 





This maximum 
ras wish was quickly 

abandoned. It was 
abandoned in 
silence, without 








the seed for a party 
cleavage during the 
subsequent cam- 
paign—in short, that 
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A cartoon by J. N. Darling from The New York 
Herald Tribune. 


even being put 
forward in the con- 
vention—though 
elsewhere, especially 
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in the New York newspapers supporting 
Smith, it was pressed earnestly. The 
managers for Smith at Houston quickly 
recognized that the drys would make a 
fight, if necessary, for a dry plank of one 
degree or another. Thereafter, the strategy 
of the Smith leaders was to keep the dry 
plank as mild as possible—but under all 
conditions to come to agreement within the 
Committee on Resolutions, to avoid a 
public fight on the convention floor. 

The more earnest drys, led by Governor 


Moody of Texas, introduced their ideal 


dry plank, one that in words and spirit 
pledged the Democratic party to faith in 
prohibition and support of it. The wets, 
largely as a matter of tactics, with the pur- 
pose of balancing and ultimately cancelling 
Governor Moody’s dry plank, introduced 
an extremely wet one, calling for modifica- 
tion of the present status of prohibition. 
As was anticipated by the shrewd masters 
of parliamentary psychology who were 
managing Smith’s fortunes, the two ex- 
tremes, in the deliberations within the 
commitee, cancelled each other. There- 
after the wets, with an air of submitting 
to something quite disagreeable, accepted 
a mild dry plank that was put forward by 
some drys less extreme than Governor 
Moody. 

The compromise dry plank that the wets 
accepted and the Committee on Resolu- 
tions adopted was quite mild indeed. 
When examined closely it has an ingenious 
manner of being a kind of postscript 
codicil, supplementing a jeer at the Re- 
publican plank on prohibition: 


The Republican party presents the remark- 
able spectacle of feeling compelled in its plat- 
form to promise obedience to a provision of 
the Federal Constitution which it has flagrant- 
ly disregarded and to apologize to the country 
for its failure. . . . Speaking for the national 
Democracy, this convention pledges the party 
and its nominee for an honest effort to enforce 
the Eighteenth Amendment and all other 
provisions of the Federal Constitution and all 
laws enacted pursuant thereto. 


As a dry plank that was pretty slender. 
But the wets conducted the situation with 
an appearance of having suffered defeat. 
The drys, being told they had won a 


victory, thought so. The leader of the 
extreme drys, Governor Moody, had mis- 
givings. He was inclined to carry his fight 
for a drier plank onto the floor of the 
convention, but was deterred by assurances 
from other drys that the plank as written 
was satisfactory to them. 

The atmosphere that had been created, 
the appearance of a battle and a victory 
by the drys, was reflected by practically all 
the newspaper writers. Wet newspapers 
really thought their cause had lost. The 
very wet and strongly pro-Smith New York 
World, on the following morning, printed 
across the top of its first page a seven- 
column caption, reading: 


BATTLE IN PLATFORM COMMITTEE WON 

BY DRYS. SMITH FORCES BOW FOR UNITY, 

PLANK ADOPTED SATISFIES THIRTY-TWO 
PROHIBITION LEAGUES. 


Into that state of public psychology, 
covering the convention and the country, 
there came, twelve hours later, a telegram 
from the Presidential nominee. Of course 
he would enforce the laws, Governor Smith 
said with what necessarily seemed a per- 
functory acceptance of the prohibition 
plank, but—“It is well known that I 
believe there should be fundamental 
changes.” 

With the storm that broke over that 
telegram, the Smith managers had occasion 
to wonder whether their strategy had 
been so well conceived after all. It had been 
successful, in the sense that events had 
gone as the managers had planned they 
should. The appearance of harmony had 
been achieved, the controversy on the 
prohibition plank had been kept within 
the Committee on Resolutions, there had 
been no fight on the convention floor, 
neither on prohibition nor on any other 
subject. (For once, the Democrats had 
achieved a greater appearance of harmony 
than had the Republicans, for at Kansas 
City the controversy on farm relief had 
been permitted to go into the convention 
floor, where it had been debated and voted 
upon by the delegates.) 

But instantly on the receipt of Governor 
Smith’s telegram it became a question 


. whether the appearance of harmony thus 
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achieved was worth 
much. The cleavage 
that might have 
arisen over a con- 
vention debate and 
roll call on the pro- 
hibition plank could 
hardly have been 
more dangerous than 
was the angry strife 
that arose after 
Governor Smith’s 
telegram. In a fight 
on the convention 
floor the dry cause 
would have suffered 
defeat, for a large 
majority of the de- 
legates had made 
up their minds to 
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ic party officials and 
leaders said, was 
more important 
than temporary dis- 
satisfaction with the 
Presidential nomi- 
nation made by one 
convention. Any- 
how—thus they tried 
to reassure the dry 
voters—a President 
cannot change the 
Eighteenth Amend- 
ment or the enforce- 
ment law; that can 
be done only by 
Congress. Implicit 
in the calming ges- 
tures of some of the 
party leaders was a 


iu 








accept the foregone 
nomination of Smith 
and in that spirit 
to accept the lead- 
ership of Smith’s managers on prohibi- 
tion. Now, the drys, the more ardent of 
them at least, felt that they had suffered 
not only defeat but deceit. It is most 
doubtful if they could justly claim they 
had been deceived, for they should have 
anticipated that Smith must make his 
campaign as a wet. Indeed, Smith’s tele- 
gram, looked at in one way, was an act of 
candor, tending not to deceive but to avoid 
deceit. 

However that may be, throughout the 
South a storm broke that constituted 
the most sensational aspect of the cam- 
paign up to this writing; if it should result 
in a measurable breaking of the Demo- 
cratic Solid South it would be sensational 
historically. The political leaders of the 
South, the office-holders and party officials, 
practically all took the line of regularity. 
The Southern newspapers, with an equal 
approach to unanimity, took the same line 
as the party leaders. (Up to the close of 
July, no important Democratic leader in 
the South, excepting in Texas, and no 
important Southern newspaper had de- 
parted from regularity.) That the South 
should stand by its traditional identity 
with the Democratic party, the Democrat- 
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Governor Smith’s wet statement as pictured by 
J. N. Darling in The New York Herald Tribune. 


hint, if not indeed a 
holding out of the 
hope, that Smith 
would be defeated by 
Northern voters, and that thereafter con- 
trol of the party in the nation would swing 
away from Tammany back to the drys. 

It is doubtful if such Southern voters 
as were disposed to be insurgent were re- 
strained by this line of advice. Indeed, dis- 
trust of previously accepted leadership was 
a characteristic of the insurgency. Many 
dry voters wondered if their leaders had 
done as much at Houston as they might 
have; wondered if some of their leaders 
might have been seduced by the wish for 
harmony—a wish that always weighs 
much with leaders and little with voters. 

It is doubtful also if there was much sub- 
stance in the assurances with which the 
Southern political leaders tried to placate 
voters disposed to be heretic. The theory 
that a wet President could not do much to 
change the status of prohibition was ex- 
ploded by one of the most ardently anti- 
dry newspaper writers in America, George 
Rothwell Brown, in the Washington Post, 
who, speaking in hope rather than in 
fearful apprehension, wrote: 


We shall hear a lot of bunk during the cam- 
paign, including the charge that a wet Presi- 
dent, who frames the budget, vetoes Acts of 
Congress, appoints prosecuting attorneys and 
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judges, and in eight years might completely 
alter the complexion of the Supreme Court, 
has no influence over the prohibition question. 
This is no sham battle. 


Among many Southern Democratic 
voters and a few party leaders, revolt be- 
came defiant. In Texas, a Democratic ex- 
Governor signed a call for an anti-Smith 
meeting. In the same state, candidates 
running in the current primaries for the 
Democratic nomination for Governor and 
Lieutenant-Governor announced that they 
would not support Smith, one saying “‘it 
would be better for the Democratic party 
to fail than to elect Smith,” and the other, 
Thomas B. Love, saying that his con- 
science would not permit him to “put a 
sachem of Tammany Hall in the White 
House even if there were no liquor ques- 
tion involved.” These Texas cases were 
the most conspicuous examples of active 
candidates for high offices renouncing 
Smith. Throughout the South, however, 
from the Potomac to the Rio Grande, 
large numbers of voters announced that 
they would “cut” Smith and vote for 
Hoover, though as regards the remainder 
of the ticket, the candidates for local 
offices, they would vote ‘Democratic as 
usual. 

To this widespread insurgency, the re- 
sponse of most of the Democratic party 
managers in the South was a threat to en- 
force party discipline. They would “read 
out of the party” any voter who would not 
support Smith and they would refuse to 
permit on the Democratic primary ticket 
the name of any candidate for a local office 
who would not promise to vote for Smith. 
In these threats there was validity, because 
in many Southern states the election laws 
have been written with the specific inten- 
tion of making party insurgency difficult 
or impossible. In South Carolina, every 
voter depositing a ballot in the Democratic 
primary is required to pledge himself to 
support the successful candidate, in the 
subsequent election. In Texas, Article 
3,110 of the Revised Statutes reads: 


TEST ON BALLOT. No official ballot for 
primary election shall have on it any symbol 
or device or any printed matter, except a 
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uniform primary test, reading as follows: 
“T am a —— (inserting name of political 
party or organization of which the voter is a 
member) and pledge myself to support the 
nominee of this primary’’; and any ballot 
which shall not contain such printed test 
above the names of the candidates thereon, 
shall be void and shall not be counted. 


As respects this Texas statute, and the 
similar ones in other states, there are 
technical questions, chiefly whether the 
primary pledge applies to candidates for 
President, or for Presidential electors, who 
in many cases are not nominated in the pri- 
maries. Regardless of technicality,and even 
where there was no such formal statute, 
the Democratic party officials in most of 
the Southern states embarked upon the 
process of excommunicating the insurgents. 
The Democratic state chairman of Georgia 
was an exception; he tolerantly said that 
“strict literal interpretation” of the party 
rule requires Democrats who have partici- 
pated in the primary to support the party’s 
nominee for President; but, he added, the 
“well-established practice” is not to en- 
force the rule. In most other states, the 
rule was sternly invoked. In Texas, insur- 
gents against Smith who were candidates 
for the Democratic nominations for local 
offices were deprived of places on the 
primary ticket in some counties, and this 
action was upheld by the courts. 

While this widespread process of ex- 
communication was under way in the 
South, the Democratic National Com- 
mittee met in New York City. Its main 
business was to elect a new national 
chairman. More accurately its business was 
to give formal effect to the selection of a 
new chairman by Governor Smith, for the 
completely accepted rule in both parties 
is that the candidate for President has the 
prerogative of naming the man whose 
chief responsibility is to manage his cam- 
paign. Smith named John J. Raskob, Vice- 
President and Chairman of the Finance 
Committee of the General Motors Corpor- 
ation, and a director and promoter of the 
Association Against the Prohibition A- 
mendment. The first impression was merely 
that Governor Smith had boldly gone for 
his manager straight to the inmost heart 
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of big business and straight to the center 
of the wet camp. This was not necessarily 
sensational; by this time it had become 
clear that Smith’s main objective was to 
carry the East; and to carry the East he 
must get the bulk of the wet vote and at 
least some of the big business strength. 
On both counts, however, the appoint- 
ment of Raskob was a little shocking to a 
South whose principal political hero and 
most devotedly followed party leader had 
been William Jennings Bryan. 

But more was to follow. Quickly came 
information about Mr. Raskob’s political 
affiliations. In “Who’s Who in America,” 
the data for which is supplied by the sub- 
jects of the sketches, Mr. Raskob was 
formally listed “Republican.” He had 
voted for Harding in 1920, and for Coolidge 
in 1924. He was a member of the Philadel- 
phia Union League, which investigates 
the political records of applicants for mem- 
bership and accepts none but Republicans. 
In the Coolidge campaign of 1924, Mr. 
Raskob had solicited Republican cam- 
paign funds from fellow-leaders of the auto- 
mobile industry. 

That information threw its own light of 
ridicule on the course of those Southern 
Democratic officials who were engaged in 
outlawing individual Democrats because 
they proposed not to support Smith. If the 
Presidential nominee could pick a Re- 
publican to be his campaign manager, a 
plain voter could certainly vote once for a 
Republican without forfeiting his party 
standing. The attempt at proscription had 
the effect that such attempts usually 
have: it stimulated the spirit of indepen- 
dence. 

Part of the Southern Democratic anti- 
Smith movement expressed itself in a 
conference at Asheville, North Carolina, 
on July 18th. It put its reasons for reject- 
ing Smith into sternly eloquent passages 
indicting him on four counts: his action 
about theHouston platform, his wet record, 
his selection of a wet Republican as his 
campaign manager, and his relation to 
Tammany Hall. 

On the first count the Asheville confer- 
ence said: ‘The belated sending of Gover- 
nor Smith’s two-faced telegram was an 
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action of brazen political effrontery plan- 
ned in advance . . . to enable this wet 
Tammany sachem to secure a so-called 
Democratic victory by a combination of 
wet voters in the North and East with dry 
voters in the South. Such a shameless prop- 
osition ... must be indignantly rejected 
by honorable, self-respecting Southern 
Democrats, who will refuse to commit 
moral suicide to secure the spoils of a 
petty, partisan political victory.” The 
conference described Governor Smith as 
“aggressively, irreconcilably wet . . . an 
advocate and defender of saloons while 
they existed; in his political activities he 
has recognized the saloon as an important 
factor; as a legislator he has endeavored 
to remove existing restrictions upon it.” 

In the whole of this indictment of 
Smith, there was nothing about religion. 
But because the Asheville conference was 
composed largely of Methodist and Baptist 
clergymen, some Northern partisans of 
Governor Smith called it a case of bigotry. 
That, taking the South as a whole, some 
of the opposition to Smith is on account 
of his religion, there can be no doubt. 
The Wesleyan Christian Advocate of At- 
lanta proclaimed frankly: 


Governor Smith has a constitutional right 
to run for President, even though a Catholic. 
This we confess. And we have a constitutional 
right to vote against him because he is a 
Catholic, if there were no other reasons. This 
we assert. He is exercising his constitutional 
right to run; we shall exercise our constitu- 
tional right to refuse to vote for him. 


Such frank proscription of Smith, which 
names his religion as the cause, was a 
handicap and an embarrassment to those 
whose opposition to Smith was wholly on 
other grounds. The resolutions of the 
Asheville conference showed that an indict- 
ment that does not allude to his religion 
could be made of Smith, based wholly on 
his public actions about prohibition and 
his relation to Tammany, and, from the 
standpoint of earnest drys, sufficient to 
justify opposing him. 

The Asheville conference was only a 
fraction of the Southern anti-Smith move- 
ment. Another part, not organized yet, 
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but potentially even more formidable, 
consists of business men and persons whom 
politicians describe as the “leading citizen 
type.” Expressive of this are some passages 
from The Manufacturers’ Record, a business 
periodical that is to the business men of 
the South what The Wall Street Journal 
is to New York bankers: 


The boast is openly made that control of 
the Democratic party has been wrested from 
the South and is now concentrated in the city 
of New York and under Tammany auspices. 
If ever there was a time in the history of 
America when patriotic men and women were 
called to make a new Declaration of Independ- 
ence it is now. Some of our Democratic 
friends have freely said that they “ would vote 
_ for the devil if nominated by the Democratic 
party,” and doubtless some Republicans feel 
the same way with respect to their party. 
Such men put party allegiance before patriot- 
ism; party before country. It is time for these 
men and women, if they are patriots at heart, 
lovers of humanity and their country, to cast 
aside this kind of political affiliation and act 
upon their convictions. .. . 

We cannot believe the South is willing to 
sell its soul. . . . To say that the decent, law- 
abiding, God-fearing, conscientious, upstand- 
ing, self-respecting men and ,women of the 
South chose such a man as their candidate for 
President is an insult to these men and women. 
He was foisted on them by opportunist 
politicians, dazed by the misleading argument, 
“We can win with Smith.” 


Any movement has historical import- 
ance if it tends to modify the political com- 
plexion of a community of ten states that 
has never gone otherwise than Democrat- 
ic for more than fifty years. Of more im- 
mediate interest is the effect this move- 
ment might have on the coming election. 
To realize that, consider the fundamental 
strategy of the Smith campaign. Begin 
by bearing in mind that the total number 
of electoral votes in all the forty-eight 
states is 531, and that Smith needs 266 to 
win. 

The main purpose of the Smith cam- 
paign, almost the exclusive objective 
of its more earnest activities, is to carry the 
East. To that purpose everything else 
is sacrificed and, from the standpoint of 
political strategy, wisely so. It was to 
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acquire the maximum chance of carrying 
the East that the South was flouted; by 
every ordinary calculation of politics, the 
South could be relied on to remain Dem- 
ocratic anyhow. 

The central objective of the Smith 
campaign is to carry five Eastern states. 
If it be assumed that he is successful in 
this, he will have 89 electoral votes, as 
follows: 


New York ...... 4§ 
Massachusetts . . . . . 18 
New Jersey . . .. . . I4 
Connecticut . . . . «+. 7 
RhodeIsland ..... 5 

89 


That these five states and these electoral 
votes may go for Smith is no unreasonable 
assumption. Indeed, that they can be 
carried for Smith is the basic hypothesis 
on which he was nominated and on which 
he is running. 

Along with this goes the assumption 
that the ten uniformly Democratic South- 
ern states will this year go Democratic as 
usual. If the South remains solid, it will 
give Smith 114 electoral votes, as follows: 
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If these two fundamental assumptions 
of the Smith campaign turn out to be. 
valid—if he carries the five Eastern states 
and if the South commits no defection— 
he will then have, from these two sections, 
203 electoral votes and will be fairly well 
on the way to victory. To win, he needs 
from the country as a whole 266 electoral 
votes. He has a reasonable chance to get 
the remaining 63 from the following states, 
all of which are in one degree or another 
possible for him to carry, all of which, ex- 
cepting Wisconsin, frequently go Demo- 
cratic: 
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Somewhere among these 116 electoral 
votes Smith might readily get the 63 votes 
that would make him President, assuming 
the fundamental hypotheses of his candi- 
dacy turn out correctly, that his appeal 
to the East is successful, and that the 
South stays with him. 

To understand how readily Smith might 
get his needed 63 electoral votes out of 
that group, consider the following facts 
about their past performances: In fifty 
years Tennessee has gone Republican only 
once and Kentucky only twice; Delaware 
is the home state of the Democratic 
National Chairman, Mr. Raskob, and of 
the gigantic industrial interest he repre- 
sents, the Du Pont Company; Maryland 
has gone Democratic more often than 
Republican and is especially likely to do so 
under its present very popularand strongly 
wet Governor, Albert C. Ritchie; Mis- 
souri has gone Dem- 
ocratic in four out of 
the last eight Presi- 
dential elections; 
Oklahoma went 
Democratic in 1924, 
and in four out of the 
last five Presiden- 
tial elections; Ohio 
went Democratic 
in the 1916 Presi- 
dential election, has 
a Democratic Gov- 
ernor now, and has 
elected only Demo- 
cratic Governors 
during more than 
ten years past; Mon- 
tana is commonly 
reckoned a wet 








A NON-RECORKABLE BOTTLE 


A cartoon by Nelson Harding from The Brooklyn 
Eagle. 
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state; Nevada is a wet state and 
cast a majority against Coolidge (partly 
for Davis and partly for La Follette) 
in 1924; Nebraska has gone Democratic 
in three out of the last five Presiden- 
tial elections; and Wisconsin is one of the 
wettest states. 

Measured in another way, the Smith 
strategy has an additional advantage. He 
puts his maximum effort into carrying the 
East. Carrying the East means getting a 
majority of two concrete groups of voters, 
who are more numerous in the East than 
elsewhere, who compose the bulk of the 
Eastern electorate—those who live in 
large cities and those who are wet. Some 
would mention a third group, partly over- 
lapping the other two, namely, what poli- 
ticians call the “foreign vote.” From con- 
ceding that Smith’s main appeal is to these 
groups of voters, it follows that tacitly 
the alternative groups, the rural vote and 
the dry vote, are conceded to the Republi- 
cans. 

If the campaign be visualized as these 
two sets of groups on opposite sides—city 
voters and wet voters following Smith, 
while rural voters and dry voters follow 
Hoover—then the South has an ironic 
relation to the campaign. Of all the rural. 
voters and dry voters in America, of all 
the voters that normally should oppose 
Smith, about one fourth are in the South. If 
the South remains 
in the Democratic 
column—that is 
to say, if the Solid 
South is not broken 
politically— that 
fourth of what ought 
to be the opposition 
to Smith remains an 
asset to him. By 
Smith’s strategy it 
is as if he opened the 
fight with the advan- 
tage of a handicap 
against his opponent 
amounting to about 
one fourth of what 
ought to be his 
opponent’s real 
strength. 











Dividends vs. Radicalism 


Wild Political Theories Vanish in the Warm Air of Prosperity 


FRANK R. KENT 


TWO OBSERVATIONS that, as much 
as anything, illuminate the politics of 
the present day and go fairly well to the 
roots of things political are: first, no attack 
on “plutocracy” or “vast riches” or 
“vested interests” or “predatory wealth” 
or “ Wall Street” or the “trusts” or “giant 
combinations,” or by whatever name you 
choose to call the great aggregations of 
money power, is effective or popular unless 
the general run of the people are consciously 
less well off than they were formerly; 
second, if any one—particularly a woman 
—has a single share in a public utility cor- 
poration he or she at once thinks his or 
her interests identical with the capitalistic 
class and secretly reacts against an attack 
on it. 

There is more depth to these two state- 
ments of fact, with which almost every 
clear-headed politician will agree, than 
appears on the surface. In them will be 
found an explanation of the relative polit- 
ical calm of the people, and the reason the 
tremendous industrial mergers, the great 
consolidations of capital, and the extra- 
ordinary development of the chain stores 
have proceeded without any real sign of 
popular resentment or feeling. From them 
can be deduced certain concrete rules for 
political practice, a knowledge of which is 
essential to the modern candidate for elec- 
tive office. The most important of these 
is that no success in present-day politics 
not altogether temporary and trivial can 
possibly be obtained against the united 
opposition of the financial and commercial 
forces of the community or the country. 

In other words, it does not pay to buck 
the business interests—and that applies 
with equal force in state as well as in 
national politics, notwithstanding one or 
two seeming exceptions in the Senate and 
in the various governorships. The most 


conspicuous of these present-day Sena- 
torial exceptions is Senator Smith Wildman 
Brookhart of Iowa. Unquestionably Sena- 


.tor Brookhart did “buck the business in- 


terests” in his state in 1926, and defeated 
the candidate supported by them with a 
fair degree of solidity—the late Senator 
A. B. Cummins. The explanation is largely 
in the fact that Iowa is anagricultural, and 
not an industrial, state. In spite of this, 
however, the prediction is here made that 
if Senator Brookhart remains in the Senate 
as long as the man he succeeded—eighteen 
years—it will be because he does what Mr. 
Cummins did—that is, goes over to the 
“business interests”—not at all in a cor- 
rupt sense, but because with age, experi- 
ence, power, and responsibility his views be- 
come less radical and he, himself, mellows 
and modifies. The contact in Washington 
with men of affairs rubs off the rough 
corners, reduces the bumptiousness and 
truculence of the provincial statesman 
swelled with a sudden popular success. 
Further, once in office, the natural de- 
sire to stay there inevitably creates in the 
most rigidly conscientious a tendency to 
placate the opposition. That flaming urge 
to fight the battle of the people against 
the trusts becomes diluted by the natural 
wish to stick to the job and stay on the 
payroll with the minimum of expense and 
risk in the inevitable campaign for renom- 
ination and reélection. The argument with 
which the occasionally sincere “friend of 
the people” soothes himself is that unless 
he does emulate the white oak and bend a 
little, he may be defeated by the “preda- 
tory interests,” and the people thus lose 
their champion entirely. In order to keep 
in position to guard the public interest it 
may be necessary to yield a little ground 
here and there to the private interests. 
That is the line along which, for example, 
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some of the Democratic Senators from the 
South a few months ago justified to them- 
selves their action in voting against the 
Walsh resolution to investigate the public 
utility and power companies, sidetracking 
the investigation by putting it in the hands 
of the Federal Trade Commission, whose 
zeal for things of this sort was supposed 
to be more flabby than forceful. In recent 
years these utility interests have grown 
greatly in the Southern states. In indirect 
ways they help out in the matter of cam- 
paign funds and exert a growing political 
influence. Any Southern politician in a 
candid moment will agree to that. 

The truth is that in these days when the 
public officials with tendencies and views 
openly hostile to “corporate wealth” who 
have been elected to Congress or to im- 
portant state offices are analyzed, it is 
almost invariably found either that they 
are from agricultural states with a rel- 
atively small population—like the Dako- 
tas, for example—or that they are not actu- 
ally hostile to the business interest at all— 
that their rage against the grasping cor- 
portions is all stage rage, designed to 
convince the credulous voter of their fear- 
lessness and independence—that they are 
secretly financed by, or financially inter- 
ested in, or on the private payrolls of, the 
corporations against which they publicly 
inveigh. Granting them sincerity in their 
first campaign, if they are renominated 
and reélected it is because, for the reasons 
given above, they have found a way pri- 
vately to mollify the hostility of the busi- 
ness interests without losing their grip on 
the people. 

There are of course exceptions to this 
as to every other rule, and the most notable 
happen again to be in the Senate—one, 
William E. Borah of Idaho; the other, 
George Norris of Nebraska. Of the com- 
plete sincerity of their antagonism to the 
special privilege and protected business 
interests there has never been the least 
doubt. It is none the less true that neither 
Mr. Borah nor Mr. Norris would have re- 
mained in public life more than a single 
term had they lived in any state east of 
the Mississippi River. 

While the candidates who buck the bus- 
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iness interests rarely get elected to, and 
even more rarely stay in, the state offices, 
the election of such men to the Presidency 
is under existing conditions practically 
impossible, which fact when digested 
ought to be pretty soothing to that class of 
well-to-do citizens who are filled quadren- 
nially with apprehension during the Pres- 
idential campaigns lest some candidate 
may slip into the White House who will 
“disturb business conditions.” 

But not once since the Civil War— 
and not more than twice in the whole 
history of the country—has a Presi- 
dential candidate been chosen to whom 
the bulk of the business interests were 
opposed. They were certainly opposed 
to Andrew Jackson, but it cannot be 
recalled that any other champion of the 
people was elected over the opposition of 
the banks and corporations. Even jin those 
days between 1896 and 1912, when there 
was unquestionably a strong popular 
sentiment against trusts, monopolies, and 
railroads—a sentiment strong enough to 
compel both political parties to reflect 
it in their platforms and all candidates 
and party spokesmen to rail at big busi- 
ness on the stump and in the press—even 
in those days it was impossible to overcome 
the sheer weight of the business forces 
when “frozen” behind one ticket. 

No better illustration of their power 
could be given than in those three cam- 
paigns of the late and unfortunate William 
Jennings Bryan. Of the popularity of Mr. 
Bryan with the masses of the people there 
was at no time the least doubt. Of the 
popular appeal of his issues there was 
likewise little dispute. In each one of his 
campaigns at the outset, notwithstanding 
the disaffection of the conservative Dem- 
ocrats, he was a formidable figure. In 
August and September the drift was 
strongly his way. Had in any one of his 
fights the election been held on October 1st, 
instead of five weeks later, he might easily 
have won. It was in that last month that 
the money , the publicity, the organization, 
and the pressure made themselves really 
felt. It was then that the business interests 
“bore down,” and the drift changed. 

Since 1912, the power of the banks and 
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great industrial units in politics has very 
greatly increased. Since 1920, they have 
become, in the eastern states anyway, abso- 
lutely irresistible. I do not mean to say 
that the great figures of finance meet and 
agree to support this man or that. They 
do not do that and they do not have to do 
it. No word is passed “down the line” 
among the banks from a boss at the top, 
as is done in the political machines. For one 
thing it is not necessary; for another they 
would get caught at it. Consciously they 
are less in politics—certainly so far as the 
railroads are concerned—than ever before. 
The one man who spoils this picture is 
W. W. Atterbury, President of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, who for some baffling 
reason has become Republican National 
Committeeman for his state. But he is the 
exception. For the rest, the rule is to avoid 
partisan entanglements. They do less 
that is illegitimate in the way of financing 
campaigns than formerly, and they have 
no concrete political understandings a- 
mong them—at least, none formally rec- 
ognized as such. Some of the big figures 
of finance are Democrats, some of them 
Republicans. If you got them in a room 
together, you would find as wide a diver- 
gence of political opinion as in any other 
group. Yet it is a fact that instinctively 
in a Presidential campaign they act to- 
gether, and bankers all over the country, 
from the big ones in the large cities down 
to the small ones in the remote counties, 
know and reflect the New York sentiment. 

Any one who thinks it possible to 
carry a national election for any candidate 
for whom the great New York financial 
forces have a strong distaste is simply de- 
luding himself. If there were space it would 
be easy to detail the reasons why this is 
so, but for the purposes of this article the 
simple statement that it just cannot be 
done will have to suffice. The only time it 
has been even approximately done at all 
since 1860, was in 1916, when Woodrow 
Wilson was elected by the West, after 
losing heavily practically every great state 
in the East except Ohio. It is conceded 
that that was a fluke, and no posted politi- 
cian thinks it one at all likely to be re- 
peated. Few will dispute that it is no longer 
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possible to elect a President without the 
New York group of states, and that in 
these the business sentiment in a Presiden- 
tial election is overwhelmingly dominant. 
To a large extent this has always been the 
case, but now it is so much more than ever 
before. The fact is that in 1928, the per- 
vasive power in politics of the great cor- 
poration is vastly more potent than in 1918, 
though exercised in a different and, in spite 
‘of some glaring exceptions furnished by 
gentlemen of the Insull and Sinclair types, 
in a much more decent, way. 

The reason is simple. The millions of 
common, ordinary, everyday people scat- 
tered about in these great industrial states 
of the East and Middle West, without 
whose electoral vote no President can be 
chosen, ten years ago were in a state of 
high hostility to what is known as “big 
business.” They had been taught to hate 
the “soulless corporation,” and emitted 
deep growls of discontent at the demagogic 
mention of a trust, a railroad, or a mo- 
nopoly. They no longer feel that way. 

On the contrary, the popular prejudice 
so frequently and fruitfully stirred against 
“big business” not only has practically 
disappeared, but there also has arisen in its 
place a distinctly favorable sentiment. 
The same yellow editors who ten years 
ago foamed to tear big business to pieces 
now daily anoint and praise the frequent 
merging of two or more great concerns into 
one, pointing out that the sound economic 
tendency of the age is toward even greater 
industrial combinations than any we yet 
have. 

The “money devils of Wall Street” no 
longer scare the little children in the 
“tank towns” and, except in certain re- 
stricted districts, even the embattled farm- 
er does not burst into flame when told of a 
billion dollar bond issue. The country as a 
whole contentedly contemplates the third 
richest man in the world at the head of 
the Treasury Department, or a partner of 
J. P. Morgan and intimate friend of the 
President with the run of the White 
House, or a Wall Street editor named as a 
member of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; and it even sympathized with the 
Presidential effort, in 1924, to place at the 
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head of the Department of Justice a framer 
of trusts, a man himself charged with vio- 
lating the Sherman Act. Ten years ago 
any single item in that list would have 
thrown the population, particularly in the 
small towns, into a high fever and caused 
newspapers all over the country to burst 
out in big type. 

The change is a really remarkable and 
significant one. It began during the high 
tide of the war and seemed complete in the 
1924 campaign. There are, as yet, no dis- 
cernible signs of a receding sentiment. 
The thing is analyzed best for you in the 
small cities, where people know more about 
their neighbors’ business affairs than do 
those in the big towns. It is pointed out 
that we have become a nation of stock- 
holders and bond owners; that, in the last 
ten years, the number of small individual 
investors has multiplied so enormously 
that certainly a large percentage of the 
voting population all over the country are 
now in that class, not only in the great 
cities but in the small towns as well. It is 
not only that in the last ten years the in- 
dividual business firms have changed into 
stock corporations, but also that huge is- 
sues of stocks and bonds have been put 
out in that period with unprecedented 
speed and unparalleled volume by the 
railroads, the great industrial corporations, 
the oil companies, and manufacturing con- 
cerns generally. 

In a period of unprecedented prosperity 
the country has been literally drenched 
with these issues. Bond and stock salesmen 
have multiplied like flies, and the great 
American people, prosperous and with 
money in hand, have absorbed their offer- 
ings and howled for more. During this 
period, too, was inaugurated the re- 
markably farsighted business policy, now 
in effect in little as well as in big cities, of 
inducing employees to invest in the stock 
of the concerns giving them employment. 
Particularly has this been the game of the 
utility corporations. It is to them more 
than to any others that the present gen- 
eral political temper of the public is owing. 

Telephone companies, gas companies, 
street railway companies, electric lighting 
companies, railroads—but particularly and 
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especially the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company—have adopted ex- 
traordinary methods to get the widest 
possible distribution of their stock. They 
have encouraged the small fellow—in 
particular the small employee—by per- 
mitting him to buy stock on the install- 
ment plan and to pay for it out of his 
dividends. 

All sorts of schemes for acquiring 
small stockholders have been thought 
out and put into effect; all sorts of induce- 
ments offered to them for investment. It 
is conservatively estimated that there are 
now more than two million holders of 
shares of public utility companies in the 
country. When to these are added the 
number who hold shares in industrial cor- 
porations like the steel companies, the 
automobile concerns, General Motors, 
and the like, the total, it is said, is not far 
from five million. The vast bulk of these 
are, of course, small share holders, but 
perhaps for that reason they are more vi- 
tally concerned about the prosperity of the 
corporations than the richer and larger 
shareholders. 

The political effect of this sort of thing 
is simply impossible to overestimate. 
Unquestionably, it puts the small stock- 
holder in the capitalist class, gives him a 
feeling of kinship to the great corpor- 
ations, an idea that his and their inter- 
ests are identical. He is not against big 
business; he is for it. Nothing could con- 
ceivably have done nearly so much toward 
making of this a tightly conservative 
country as the widespread stock distri- 
bution that has occurred in recent years, in 
which distribution the public utility com- 
panies have led. What it means is that the 
Standard Oil Company no longer seems 
to the public mind merely Rockefeller, 
the steel companies are no longer only 
Morgan and Schwab, the. New York 
Central Railroad is not now just the Van- 
derbilts. They have been’ popularized, 
publicized, generalized. Basically, they 
are of course the same, but they do not 
seem so. 

The curse has been taken off the corpor- 
ations. The whole public attitude has 
changed toward them. All over the coun- 
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try the stocks and bonds, in single shares 
and single bonds, of these great concerns 
are held by little people who ten years ago 
held nothing—kept their money in the 
savings bank or behind the loose brick in 
the chimney. The farmers, the retailers, the 
clerks, stenographers, race track jockeys, 
trained nurses, the porters and bell boys 
in the hotels, the railroad conductors and 
Pullman porters, the telephone girls, the 
ribbon clerks, the factory foremen, the 
hired girls, and the day laborers—they are 
all investors these days in one thing or 
another. Nearly everybody has at least 
one share of something. 

It is a stock era in which we live, and 
when the millions who have a share 
in something are now reckoned, it does 
not take much imagination to appreciate 
that stock ownership, even of a single 
share, has a considerable effect upon the 
political views of the stockholder. For one 
thing, so long as dividends keep up it takes 
out of him all desire for a change. He is 
quite naturally for anything that will in- 
crease the value of his little share of stock 
in the steel company or augment the worth 
of that utility bond he has hidden away. He 
is correspondingly against ‘anything or, 
anybody or any party that he is told may 
diminish their value. 

The small stockholder wants to take no 
chances. It is not action in government 
he wants any longer; it is inaction. And, as 
said above, what goes for the “little fellow”’ 
goes double for the “little woman.” Give 
her the ownership of one share of stock 
or a $500 bond in a railroad company and 
she is a rock-ribbed conservative for life. 
Moral issues and progressive appeals 
alike leave her cold. So long as prosperity 
is reasonably prevalent she is for the status 
quo. It is when the value of their holdings 
goes down, when the dividends are dropped 
or decreased, .that these millions of small 
stock- and bond- holders with whom the 
country is now cluttered get politically 
restive, become receptive to new ideas, 
ready for radical proposals. With economic 
conditions even approximately normal, 
there is less nourishment for a politician 
or a candidate in “bucking the business 
interests” now than at any other period 
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in our history—unless he picks his locality 
and his opportunity with extraordinary 
judgment and discretion. Any one who 
stops to think knows that the Presidential 
election of 1928 is probably as inauspicious 
an occasion for bucking the business in- 
terests as could be imagined. 

Every month sees an increase in the 
number of small stockholders. Every new 
stockholder of a single share adds to the 
solidity, strength, and power in politics of 
the business interests. Not since the great 
industrial development in this country 
began has any politician got far in national 
politics in an assault against so-called big 
business. None is likely to now. The gen- 
eral run of the people would have to be 
consciously very much worse off than they 
are to make the issue a live one. Barring 
that, it is not possible to make a dent. The 
only result of an effort is to throw the 
weight of business, big and little, against 
the party that tries it. 

Judged as a political policy this 
effort, inaugurated about a decade ago, 
to make the employees, the customers, 
and the consumers part owners of the utili- 
ties, the railroads, and the big industrial 
concerns, was certainly the most solidify- 
ing and successful that has been put into 
effectin thiscountry in this generation. The 
potency of its influence on the politics of 
the period is not very widely appreciated. 
It is hard to overestimate it. Not the least 
interesting thing about the whole game 
is that the public utility pioneers of this 
stock-distributing policy had not the 
least idea of its extraordinary national 
political significance when they inaugurat- 
ed it. All they saw was a way of gaining 
popular support for their local companies 
in separated communities. Once started, 
the salutary effects were so obvious that 
its adoption and spread was immediate and 
wide. It was one of the most farsighted 
business policies ever inaugurated. But it 
was unconsciously farsighted. It would be 
a mistake to give these public utility pio- 
neers too much credit. They had no idea 
where they were going when they started. 
To-day they havea protection against polit- 
ical prodding fairly complete—it is getting 
more so every day. 


The Vanishing Farmer 


Some Reasons Why We Have an Agricultural Problem 


T. N. CARVER 


In view of the importance of the question of farm relief as a campaign tissue this 
article by Harvard’s Professor of Political Economy has special significance 
because it touches the very fundamentals of the problem. Professor Carver has 
studied the subject intensively and is one of our foremost authorities. 


THERE ARE three outstanding facts 
that, taken together, indicate that farm- 
ers will form a smaller and smaller pro- 
portion of our total population: first, the 
demand for agricultural products increases 
very slowly; second, the efficiency of 
agriculture, as evidenced by the increasing 
product per farm worker, is increasing at a 
rapid rate; and third, we, a mechanically 
gifted people, are likely to find increasing 
profit in buying the products of outdoor 
industry from other people, working these 
products over in our indoor industries, 
and selling them back at an advanced 
price. 

The American demand for the great 


staple food products, such as wheat, corn, 
beef, and pork, does not expand rapidly 
for the excellent reason that the capacity 
of the human stomach is limited. As in- 
comes increase, the surplus is spent for 
other things than increased quantities of 
food. For some of these other things—es- 
pecially for sources of amusement—the de- 
mand seems practically unlimited, and 
surplus spending money is spent on these 
things rather than on the necessaries. Very 
little more food, measured in physical 
terms, is bought by the rich than by the 
poor, by workers who receive high, than by 
workers who receive low, wages. A little 
more may be spent for quality and flavor 








IT IS NATURAL THAT THE FARM POPULATION SHOULD DECREASE 


Supply exceeds demand, yet farms organized on an industrial basis—large units worked with labor- 
saving machinery—have so reduced costs as to show profits at present prices? 
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even though no more is spent for bulk and 
nourishment. This provides a slightly 
expanding market for the finer fruits and 
vegetables, but not for the great staple 
crops. It does not furnish much relief 
for our farmers for two reasons. First, 
our people are less inclined to seek the 
pleasures of the palate than the joys of 
action. Consequently they are more likely 
to spend their surplus for automobiles, 
sports, or active amusements than for 
gastronomic delicacies. Second, such de- 
mand as there is for gastronomic delicacies 
tends to be supplied from tropical and 
semi-tropical regions. 

The per capita consumption of wheat 
flour seems to be decreasing rather. than 
increasing, in spite of the low price of 
wheat. This seems to be balanced by an 
increasing per capita consumption of 
sugar. The per capita consumption of beef 
seems also to be decreasing, though this 
might be explained by the high retail 
prices. At any rate, it looks as though the 
per capita demand for the great staple food 
products has about reached its limit, and 
that our farmers must therefore wait for 
the slow increase of the number of con- 
sumers or else find new populations some- 
where that will buy their products. The 
demand for many other things, such as 
automobiles, radio sets, electric household 
devices, etc., increases so much faster than 
population as to absorb our surplus 
spending money and furnish an outlet 
for our increasing productive power. 

As with food, so with cotton. There 
does not seem to be any immediate pros- 
pect of an increase in the per capita de- 
mand for that staple. It does not take any 
more cotton to produce fine, than it does 
to produce coarse, fabrics. As prosperity 
increases, more money will doubtless be 
spent for quality and style in textiles, 
but not much more for quantity. In fact, 
if present fashions continue, the per 
capita quantity of cotton worn may 
diminish. 

In a less fortunate age, when the masses 
were poorly fed and clothed, a little increase 
in their prosperity meant increased purchas- 
ing of the basic necessaries of life. In the 
age that is just arriving in this country, 
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when the masses are well fed and clothed, 
an increase in popular prosperity does not 
noticeably expand the market for these 
basic necessities. Of course there are, in 
other parts of the world, vast populations 
that are still poorly fed and clothed. If 
some way can be found to increase their 
purchasing power they may buy more of 
our food and cotton. 

If the only factor in the problem were 
the fact that the per capita consumption 
of the leading agricultural products does 
not increase, that would furnish no suffi- 
cient reason why the ratio of farm work- 
ers to the total population might not be 
maintained. But when we add to this the 
fact that each farm worker is producing 
more and more, we find a convincing rea- 
son for anticipating a positive decline in 
the proportion of farm workers to the 
total population. 

The extent to which the product per 
farm worker has increased has been vari- 
ously estimated. 

H. W. Quaintance! has shown that be- 
tween 1880 and 1900, the average number 
of acres to one male worker increased 
from 23.3 to 31, and the average number 
of horses to one male worker increased 
from 1.7 to 2.3. He also shows that be- 
tween 1829-30 and 1895-96, the number 
of hours of farm labor necessary to produce 
20 bushels of wheat declined from 61% 
to 33.” As to later developments, O. E. 
Baker’ estimated that “ American agricul- 
ture, from 1900 to 1920, more than kept 
pace with American manufacturing in 
increase of production per person em- 
ployed. This was owing not to longer hours 
of labor, but almost wholly to the applica- 
tion of scientific knowledge to agricultural 
production and, particularly during the 
war years and since, to rapid advance in 
machinery and equipment.” Since 1919, 
however, though agricultural efficiency 
continued to increase, manufacturing ef- 
ficiency more than kept pace with it. 

He further estimates that “The produc- 
tion of the ten principal crops, per person 


1 Influence of Farm Machinery on Production 
and Labor, N. Y. 1904, p. 16. 


2 Ibid., p. 21. 
* In a personal letter to the author. 
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SHOULD THE GOVERNMENT PARTLY SUPPORT RURAL EDUCATION? 


The author believes it should, thus meeting one source of farm discontent. This consolidated school 
supported jointly by several Delaware communities—a high type of rural school—suffers by comparison 


with the average city school. 


engaged in agriculture, increased nearly 
20 per cent. between 1869 and 1879, nearly 
15 per cent. between 1879 and 1889, about 
10 per cent. from 1889 to 1899.” There 
seems to have been about a 2 per cent. 
decline of efficiency between 1899 and 
1909. “But from 1909 to 1919, agricultural 
efficiency increased about to per cent., 
and in the five years between 1919 and 
1924, about 11 per cent.” There is no 
reason for believing that we have reached 
the end of this process of reducing the 
amount of labor necessary for the produc- 
tion of a given product.-In fact, the 
“sledding” of cotton in Texas and the 
rapid increase of the combined harvester 
and thresher in Kansas indicate that the 
labor cost of growing cotton and wheat is 
being markedly reduced at the present 
time. 

It is apparent, therefore, that if these 
two tendencies continue—that is, if the 
per capita demand for agricultural prod- 
ucts should remain stationary while the 
product per farm worker should continue 
to increase, a smaller and smaller propor- 
tion of our workers can, by working on our 
farms, supply farm products for the whole 
population, even if we should always re- 
main agriculturally self-supporting. This 


tendency will become still stronger if we ~ 


should cease to be an agriculturally self- 
supporting nation. 

A more far-reaching reason, however, 
is found in the tendency—the ultimate re- 
sults of which can scarcely be foreseen—for 
the whole country to become urbanized 
and to live on the profits of indoor in- 
dustries, following the example of New 
England, England, or Belgium. When this 
tendency is complete, we shall as a nation 
be living very largely—as certain small 
urbanized sections are already living—by 
bringing in the products of outdoor in- 
dustries, transforming them into manu- 
factured products, and selling them at 
advanced prices. 

The conclusion that our farm popula- 
tion will continue to decrease relatively 
is based in part upon another assumption. 
That assumption is that farming shall 
continue to be regarded as an industry 
rather than a means of subsistence. If it 
continues to be regarded as an industry, 
farmers will continue to equip themselves 
with larger and more efficient implements 
and machines in order to increase the 
product per man more and more. This will 
mean, as stated above, that fewer and 
fewer men will be needed on the farms to 
provide foed and clothing materials. 

If farming ceases to be an industry and 
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becomes a means of subsistence, as it is in 
certain old and overcrowded countries, 
every farm will be regarded primarily as a 
means of subsistence for a farm family, 
the acreage per family may then be in- 
definitely reduced, and the whole system 
of farming changed. Instead of using trac- 
tors, smaller power units will be used on 
these small farms. As the farms are re- 
duced in size, these power units are cor- 
respondingly reduced, from four-horse to 
two-horse and one-horse teams, from horse 
to ox teams, from ox teams to teams of 
cows, and finally to handwork without 
auxiliary power. The primary purpose of 
each farm will be to grow food and clothing 
material for the family. The equipment and 
the methods of cultivation will all be 
determined by that purpose. In short, our 
agriculture will more and more resemble 
that of the small peasant farmer of 
Europe, or even that of the overcrowded 
Oriental countries. 

The reason the small peasant farmer 
works cows rather than oxen, horses, or 
tractors is not because he is stupid, but 
because he is wise. The system of agricul- 
ture and land tenure under which he 
works practically 
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of man power. The product per unit 
of labor is small. It would be a mis- 
fortune to adopt it in this country, and 
it will not be adopted unless our farm 
people undergo a complete mental revolu- 
tion. They are likely to plan their farming 
operations more and more with a view to 
saving labor or to increasing the product 
per man—which means the same thing. 

It must be remembered that the typical 
American farmer is the farmer who works 
his own farm either as an owner or as a 
renter. He is not a mere owner of farm 
land who hires his work done. When we are 
casting about for something to do for the 
farmer we must have the working farmer 
in mind and not the non-working owner of 
farm land, who is not, properly speaking, a 
farmer at all. 

One thing that distinctly menaces the 
working farmer is the wholesale importa- 
tion of cheap Mexican labor. The sooner 
we can extend the immigration law so as to 
put the American continent on the quota 
basis, the better it will be for the American 
farmer. Besides its effect on the working 
farmer, the wholesale immigration of 
Mexican peons has already created an- 

other race problem 





compels him to 
limit his farming to 
a very small unit 
of land. He must 
adopt a system 
that will enable 
him to make the 
best living he can 
from that small 
plot. On such a 
small plot, he could 
not use a pair of 
horses, or even one 
horse, or a pair of 
oxen economically. 
A pair of milk cows 
will do the light 
work required on 
such a farm and 
give milk for the 








in the United 
States, and it is 
getting worse every 
day. It will speed- 
ily make the con- 
ditions of rural life 
so bad that no 
white family will 
care to live in the 
country at all. Be- 
sides, it will not 
relieve the pressure 
created by the fact 
that there are too 
many farmers. It 
will increase that 
pressure by substi- 
tuting peon labor 
in large quantities 
for smaller quanti- 











family besides. 
Obviously, this 

way of farming 

is an inefficient use 


©1928, New York Tribune, Inc. 
DIFFICULTY OF SAVING THE RIGHT PARTY 
One of the problems of government assistance to 


the farmer as viewed by J. N. Darling in The 
New York Herald Tribune. 


ties of white labor. 

The greatest 
thing, however, 
that can be done 
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for the farmer lies outside the field of 
farming altogether. It is concerned with 
general living conditions in the country. 
It is commonly assumed that the fact that 
a smaller and smaller proportion of our 
people will be needed to work our farms 
carries with it the conclusion that a smaller 
and smaller proportion of our people will 
live in the country. This second conclusion, 
however, is based partly on another as- 
sumption, namely, that no one will live in 
the country unless he is a farm worker, or 
that the country is so much less desirable 
than the city as a place in which to live 
that no one will live in the country unless 
his work requires it. 

If there is something inherent in the 
nature of country life that makes it in- 
ferior to city life, instead of trying to stem 
the tide of migration from the country to 
the city, rather we should try to help it 
along. We should be compelled to regard 
the rural community as a kind of penal 
colony from which the natives would 
escape as soon as they could find a way of 
making a living somewhere else, and to 
which outsiders would turn only as a last 
resort, when they could not make a living 
anywhere else. 

So long as it is true or generally believed 
to be true that country life is less satisfying 
than city life, most of the proposed reme- 
dies for rural depopulation will be futile. 
The proposal, frequently made, and lately 
attributed to Henry Ford, that by some 
reorganization of our industries the work 
of manufacturing and of agriculture may 
be done largely by the same people, would 
still further depopulate the country. The 
suggestion is that agriculture, being nec- 
essarily seasonal in its nature, would _oc- 
cupy a small proportion of the working 
population during the season when the 
growing of crops required their attention, 
and that at other times of the year their 
labors could be transferred to the indoor 
industries. Far from inducing city workers 
to live in the country, this would have the 
opposite effect, if we continue to assume 
that no one will live in the country unless 
he is compelled to do so. If this assump- 
tion is true, instead of moving our factories 
to the country to make use of farm labor 
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during the slack season, the farm laborers 
would much prefer to move to town during 
that season. This would leave the rural 
districts almost devoid of population ex- 
cept when the crop-growing season required 
the presence of workers on the farms. 

Another suggestion recently made by 
Sir Daniel Hall, Director of the Rotham- 
stead Experiment Station, is that Amer- 
ican agriculture should be reorganized 
along capitalistic lines in order to gain the 
advantages of large-scale management. 
This presents the same difficulty. If 
large-scale farming is really more efficient 
than medium-scale farming, it must be 
because the former method takes less man 
power to produce a given quantity of 
farm produce. This will still further reduce 
the number of men necessary to produce 
the food that our people will buy. If no 
one lives in the country except those who 
are needed to grow the crops, the rural 
districts will still further be depopulated. 
It would merely combine a good many 
medium-sized farms into a few huge 
farms, and a still smaller proportion of 
people would live in the country than now 
live there, with the added disadvantage 
that most of them would be wage workers 
instead of farmers. 

The largest single factor in American 
life, either urban or rural, is the school. 
The greatest single advantage of life in the 
city over life in the country is the super- 
iority of the city schools over those of the 
country. The greatest single thing that 
could be done toward making country life 
as attractive as city life would be to place 
within reach of every country child as good 
a school as is provided for the city child. 
A beginning—but only a beginning—has 
been made in this direction in the move- 
ment for consolidated schools in the 
country. One serious handicap to this 
movement is the lack of funds for the 
financial support of these consolidated 
schools, or, if they are adequately sup- 
ported, the severe tax burdens that they 


‘impose upon farmers. 


The nation at large has an interest in 
these country schools almost as vital as 
the rural communities themselves. This 
interest is found in the fact. that a large 
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proportion of those who are trained in any 
country school will inevitably find their 
way to the cities. They will use for the 
building up of cities the education that 
they received in country schools, and for 
which country people had to pay. Thus 
the cities are directly grafting upon the 
country taxpayers. 

If the rural school is not iraproved—that 
is, if certain rural districts refuse to tax 
themselves for the purpose of educating 
the future city workers—the cities will 
suffer quite as much as the country. The 
lack of education will not prevent the re- 
duction in the number of farm workers, 
nor retard their movement to the city. 
The difference will be that the cities will 
receive from the country less valuable 
workers than they would receive if 
country people would pay the cost of 
educating these workers. It is, in short, 
much to the advantage of the cities that 
country people should tax themselves to 
the bone in order to train workers for the 
cities. Possibly the cities may be brought 
to feel a sense of shame on account of this 
situation, and therefore be willing to pay 
out considerable money in the form of 
taxes in order to win back their self- 
respect. 

No single city can do much in this 
direction. It is a situation that calls for 
both state and Federal action. This can 
be made perfectly clear as soon as we 
clarify our ideas as to the general purpose 
of education. So long as we hold to the 
mistaken notion that education is a kind of 
consumer’s satisfaction, or that schools 
exist for the same purpose as moving 
picture theaters, victrolas, and radio sets, 
there would seem to be no good reason 
why one person or one community should 
be taxed to provide entertainment or 
amusement for another. When we arrive 
at the true conception of a school as a 
means of training future workers, it will 
be easy to see why the communities that 
are to receive the benefit of that training 
should help to pay for it. Since it is rather 
obvious that cities are to receive a large 
part of the benefit of the training that is 
furnished by country scheols, or that 
cities are to share the penalty if country 


schools are ineffective, it should be 
equally obvious that cities should help 
pay for the support of country schools. 

Of course, no one can tell in advance 
just which cities are to receive the benefit 
of the training that is being furnished by 
any given country school. We do know, 
however, that all the cities of the country 
are going to receive a large part of the 
benefit of all the good country schools, 
and a large part of the evil of all the bad 
country schools. That being the case, all 
cities should be called upon to pay a part 
of the cost of all country schools. This 
could easily be achieved by liberal Federal 
support. 

A comprehensive and nation-wide pro- 
gram of school building and support, 
standardized, administered, and partially 
supported from Washingten, would not 
only be the greatest thing that could be 
done for the farmers; it would also be the 
greatest single thing that could be done for 
the general advancement of the nation as a 
whole. The amazing prosperity of this 
country at the present time and the wide 
diffusion of that prosperity are owing, 
more than to any other single factor, to 
our great system of popular education. 
If we expect to maintain our leadership in 
this respect we must not rest on past 
achievements but must proceed to the 
building of a greater and greater school 
system. The best possible way to insure 
the development of the physical resources 
of a continent is to turn a trained popula- 
tion loose on them. That is the way this 
country has developed thus far, and it is 
the way the countries to the south of us 
will be developed, if they ever are 
developed. 

Next to our system of popular educa- 
tion, the public health movement is the 
most constructive and beneficent of all the 
social movements now going on in this 
country. This movement has scarcely 
begun to affect the rural districts, and yet 
there is greater need for it in the country 
than in the city. It is commonly recognized 
that the farm woman is more likely to be 
discontented with farm life than is the 
farmer himself. The reasons are not far to 
seek. She is probably a little more inter- 
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ested than he is in the education of her 
children; but a more acute reason is in the 
general lack of rural sanitation and 
medical help. It is becoming increasingly 
difficult to induce thoroughly trained 
medical men to go into country practice. 
This tends more and more to leave country 
people at the mercy of half-trained, some- 
times positively ignorant, country doctors 
who are a menace rather than a safeguard 
to the health of the communities in which 
they practice. 

The single and rather frequent incident 
of childbirth in a country home may serve 
to emphasize the importance of the point 
I am now making. A woman who has to 
face that ordeal in a country home without 
sanitary appliances, with no skilled nurs- 
ing, dependent wholly upon the kindly 
ministrations of neighbor women who 
rally to her support, and with no medical 
attendance except that of an untrained 
country doctor, cannot be blamed for be- 
ing dissatisfied with country life. When 
she once finds out the advantages of 
lying-in hospitals with trained nurses and 
skilful obstetricians, she can hardly be 
blamed if she finally persuades her hus- 
band to give up farming—which does not 
pay anyway—and move to town, where 
even the poor have better schools, better 
hospitals, and better general medical help 
than even the well-to-do farmers. It has 
been demonstrated time and again that a 
small, cottage hospital is feasible and 
economical. A general public health cam- 
paign that would put a clinic and small 
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hospital within easy driving distance of 
every farm would help to equalize the 
desirability of country and city life. 
With such hospitals at frequent intervals 
throughout the country, and with sur- 
faced roads kept open throughout the 
year, country practice would begin to 
appeal once more to the graduates of our 
best medical colleges. Schools, hospitals, 
and roads, therefore—and still more 
schools, hospitals, and roads—are, I do not 
hesitiate to say, the greatest needs of 
country life; and if anything can be done 
for the farmer it will be in this direction. 

I have traveled in every state in the 
Union, formerly on a bicycle, lately by 
automobile and train. Wherever I have 
gone I have looked for rural communities 
in which one would as willingly live, year 
in and year out, as in a city. There are a 
few such communities. The best of them 
have, without exception, a combination of 
fine schools, surfaced roads, and hospitals 
with trained nurses and skilled medical 
help. Of these three factors the school is 
most important. I have not found a single 
case of even a tolerably good rural com- 
munity that did not have as its nucleus 
a fine school. I have bicycled somewhat 
extensively through the rural districts of 
Europe. There the village church is the 
nucleus of every attractive rural com- 
munity. In this country the school may do, 
and in a good many cases is already doing, 
what the church formerly did over there. 
Constructive rural statesmanship must 
build on this fact as its corner stone. 








OLD-STYLE METHODS THAT TAKE THE PROFIT OUT OF FARMING 


Bringing in the alfalfa at Sinnissippi Farms, the home of former Governor Lowden at Oregon, Illinois. 
Mr. Lowden stands at the left. 
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Montgomery. They study the 
work and character of these 
pioneers and conclude that ulti- 
mate success in flying depends 
on power plus control, but that 
control is the prime requisite. 

The work of Lilienthal— 
whose unfortunate death 
aroused their interest in aviation 
—was naturally their main sub- 
ject of research. The Wrights 
found in it a fertile field for 
thought. Lilienthal had not only 
studied extensively but had also 
“flown” more than any other 
man up to his time. The Ger- 
man scientist had, over a period 
of five years, made about 2,000 
glides. He had kept careful rec- 
ord of the duration of each 
glide, and the brothers, on tab- 
ulating these, found that Lilien- 
thal had spent five hours in the 
air, or an average of one hour a 
year. 

“To contrive is nothing—to 
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By LESTER J. MAITLAND 


LIEUTENANT, ARMY AIR CORPS 


THE WRIGHT chapter in the annals of 
the air opens in 1896, at their Dayton 
home, where Orville Wright, recovering 
from an attack of typhoid, listens to his 
brother’s vivid and enthusiastic predic- 
tions of the possibilities of flight. Orville, 
convalescent from the attack of one fever, 
passes into the grip of another—aviation. 
As soon as he is physically able, he joins 
his brother in studies of the theory of 
flight. Professor Marey’s volume on “ Ani- 
mal Mechanism” is soon discarded as 
being too elementary. They buy all books 
on aviation to be had, and their aviation 
library soon includes the works of Lilien- 
thal, Chanute, Langley, Maxim, and 


construct is something—to op- 
erate is everything,” Lilienthal 
had said. 

The Wright brothers, on an- 
alyzing his methods, came to the 
conclusion that Dr. Lilienthal 
had, in a measure, put the cart 
before the horse. They thought 
that the German genius had not hit the 
proper note. Dwelling on this phase of 
their studies, Wilbur Wright once said: 

“Tt seemed to us that the main reason 
why the problem of flying had remained 
so long unsolved was that no one had been 
able to obtain any adequate practice. 
Lilienthal, in five years of time, had spent 
only five hours in actual gliding through 
the air. The wonder was not that he had 
done so little but that he had accom- 
plished so much. It would not be consid- 
ered at all safe for a bicycle rider to 
attempt to ride through a crowded city 
street after only five hours’ practice spread 
out in bits of ten seconds each over a period 
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of five years, yet Lilienthal 
with his brief practice was re- 
markably successful in meeting 
the fluctuations and eddies of 
wind-gusts. 

“We thought that if some 
method could be found by 
which it would be possible to 
practice by the hour instead 
of by the second, there would 
be a hope of advancing the 
solution of a very difficult prob- 
lem. It seemed feasible to do 
this by building a machine 
that would be sustained at a 
speed of eighteen miles per 
hour and then finding a local- 
ity where winds of this velocity 
were common. With these con- 
ditions, a rope attached to 
keep it from floating back- 
wards would answer very 
nearly the same purpose as a 
propeller driven by a motor, 
and it would be possible to 
practice by the hour, with- 
out any serious danger, as 
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it would not be necessary 
to rise far from the ground, 
and the machine would 
not have any forward motion at all.” 

When Wilbur and Orville Wright first 
heard the siren song of aviation it sounded 
to them as a ballad of rollicking adventure. 
It would be sport to fly! But before 
long the tempo of the song changed 
into the commanding beat of scientific 
interest that drew them—as it has drawn 
others—toward flying with irresistible 
force. Replacing a vague vision to glide 
over the countryside came firm deter- 
mination to solve the problem of flight: 
a determination that laid claim upon 
virtually all of their time, talent, and 
money. The Wrights, when they turned 
to aviation in earnest, in 1898, had a pros- 
perous business and the seed of an idea; 
ten years later the idea ripened into 
success, but their business had gone to seed. 
From 1896 to 1900, the brothers studied 
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flying in theory and practice. They built 
kites of various shapes and sizes, then 
gliders that were flown as kites. In 1899, 
they decided that it was time for them to 
experiment with actual gliders. As wind 
conditions at Dayton were not favorable 
for such research, they wrote to the Weath- 
er Bureau in Washington inquiring where 
a hilly place with steady and moderate 
winds could be found. They were told 
that the region near Kitty Hawk—one 
of the tiny hamlets dotting the rampart of 
sand that guards the coastline of North 
Carolina from False Cape to Onslow Bay 
—offered the desired conditions, 

So far, so good. But the Wrights did not 
know a soul at Kitty Hawk, and, in order 
to find a place to live as well as a base for 
their early preparations, their methodical 
minds decreed it would be best to com- 
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municate with the postmaster at Kitty 
Hawk. This they did in July, 1900. Mrs. 
William J. Tate, then postmistress of that 
village, replied that her husband was 
agreeable to have her board them for $4 
a week and that “Capt’n” Tate would 
be powerful glad to do all he could to help 
them. The offer was accepted. 
Meanwhile the Wrights designed their 
first real glider. It was a biplane with a 
wing-span of 18 ft. and with a 5-ft. chord, 
or width of wing. The brothers had hoped 
to build a larger machine but were pre- 
vented from doing so by shortage of 
necessary material. In July, the parts for 
the glider were packed and, together with 
books, notes, cameras, field glasses, 
wind-measuring instruments, and other 
paraphernalia, shipped to Kitty Hawk. 
Several years later Wilbur Wright, while 
discussing the thoughts that lay foremost 
in the minds of himself and his brother 
at that time, said that they hoped their 
glider research would enable them to dis- 
cover the secret of the equilibrium of 
birds and to apply it to human flight. 
“The person who merely watches the 
flight of a bird,” he said, “gathers the im- 
pression that the bird has nothing to think 
of but the flap- 
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ought to do, but will insist on contravening 
every recognized rule of decorum, turning 
over and darting hither and thither in the 
most erratic manner, much after the style 
of an untrained horse. Yet this is the style 
of steed that men must learn to manage 
before flying can become an everyday 
sport. The bird has learned this art of 
equilibrium, and learned it so thoroughly 
that its skill is not apparent to our sight. 
We only learn to appreciate it when we 
try to imitate it.” 

During their research period at Kitty 
Hawk, the Wrights benefited extensively 
by the wide and well-founded aéronautical 
experience of Octave Chanute. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the famous scientist, now well 
advanced in years, was so interested in 
the Wright brothers and their work that 
he, accompanied by one of his assistants, 
made the bothersome and uncomfortable 
journey to Kitty Hawk in order that he 
might aid them in solving their problem. 

The Wrights, too, felt a great deal of 
admiration and respect for Dr. Langley. 
They read his works and received with 
deep regret the news that Dr. Langley’s 
“aérodrome” had failed to fly. The 
Wrights, it must be understood, were not 
accentuated by 
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AT KITTY HAWK IN 1902 

Wing warping and rudder controls introduced in their 

1902 glider enabled the Wrights to make nearly a 

thousand flights, the longest one more than 600 ft. 
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front of the shabby 
station in anticipa- 
tion of the coming 
of the train—the 
daily main event in 
the town. A tall, 
slightly stoop- 
shouldered man in 
the early thirties 
alighted. Among 
the hangers-on who 
rested their per- 
manently weary 
backs against the 
station, the trav- 
eler stood out as would a beacon among 
flashlights. His keen eyes, firm mouth 
and jaw, hawk-like nose, and high fore- 
head marked him for what he was—a 
Gibraltar of deliberate and _ intelligent 
determination. 

He inquired of the station agent if he 
might leave his things in the baggage room 
for a while. The railroad man allowed that 
such an arrangement could be made and 
asked what the stranger’s name might be. 

“Wilbur Wright,” was the reply. 

The name meant nothing more to the 
station agent than a combination of twelve 
letters, and as little to the world until 
some years later. Wilbur Wright piled 
his stuff neatly in a corner of the room and 
proceeded to the water-front, hoping to 
find a boatman willing to ferry him and his 
baggage the thirty-odd miles from Eliza- 
beth City to Kitty Hawk. 

Down among the wharves, Wright ap- 
proached a number of weather-beaten 
fishermen until at last he stepped aboard 
the tiny sloop that was the sole source of 
income, and the voting residence as well, 
of Israel Perry, an ancient mariner of 
coastal waters. The craft was as gnarled 
and weather-worn as its owner. Its lack 
of paint, patched sails, and slowly rotting 
hull seemed to indicate that it had direct 
clearance papers for the port of missing 
ships; but Wright entered into a bargain 
with Perry, who was the only skipper at 
the wharf willing to leave for Kitty Hawk 
in the face of a falling barometer. Wright 
got his baggage aboard the sloop, and, 
without further ado, Skipper Perry set 
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When the Wright plane was still in the glider stage 
with the engine mounted behind the pilot. 
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sail down the Pas- 
quotank River. 

Among the 
things Wilbur 
Wright saw on his 
first stroll after 
reaching Kitty 
Hawk were three 
sources of para- 
mount interest— 
the soaring flights 
of gulls and buzz- 
ards; the huge 
mattress of soft 
sand, on which 
he and his brother might fall without 
injury; and Kill Devil Hill and its two 
vassals—West Hill and Little Hill—a few 
miles south of Kitty Hawk. That village 
is approximately three score miles north 
of Cape Hatteras, and the strip of sand on 
which it stands is only about five miles 
wide. On one side is the Atlantic Ocean 
and a white, sandy beach; on the other, 
weedy swamps frame the quiet waters of 
the various sounds that separate the sand 
bar from the mainland. It is a barren, 
desolate country, inhabited by few human 
beings, countless birds, and any number of 
the things that creep and crawl. 

The region around Kill Devil Hill con- 
sists mainly of a flat expanse of drifting 
sand that, in the process of its drifts, has 
formed three large dunes or hills. Wilbur 
Wright measured them and found that the 
smallest of these, Little Hill, was about 
thirty feet high; West Hill, about sixty 
feet; while Big Hill, or Kill Devil Hill, 
reached a height of about one hundred 
feet. Between the hills were beds of soft 
and resilient sand covered by a sparse 
growth of sea grass. 

During the three weeks he waited for 
his brother, Wilbur Wright invested his 
time to good advantage. He unpacked the 
glider material, spent long hours studying 
the soaring of birds through his powerful 
glasses, and when it was possible took 
photographs of their flights. The Wrights 
were willing to take lessons from all birds 
but one—the parrot. As things turned out 
the Wrights did learn a great deal from 
the birds during their stay at Kitty Hawk; 
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they also unlearned a goodly percentage 
of the theories they had excavated out 
of dusty tomes. As a matter of fact, when 
they returned to Dayton after their first 
visit to Kitty Hawk they burned their 
books—figuratively speaking—for they 
had discovered that many of the ideas, 
theories, and results recorded by other 
students were not only under-developed 
but also wholly wrong. These others 
offered a treasure chest of carefully gath- 
ered information that proved to be a Pan- 
dora’s box when the lid was lifted, releasing 
misinforming ideas and dangerously in- 
accurate data. 

It would have been natural for them 
to charge the time they had invested in 
aviation up to loss and turn to something 
else, but the Wrights were not built that 
way. If facts and figures did not jibe— 
very well, they would produce figures 
that blended with facts as rainbows blend 
with sunsets. They were discouraged, it is 
true—at times they believed flight would 
never be of practical use. But whenever 
those thoughts assailed them they brushed 
them aside and tackled their problems 
with renewed vigor. 

This series is not one on technical avia- 
tion, so I shall skim rapidly over the 
questions the Wrights had to weigh, meas- 
ure, and fit together before they reached 
the point where they felt they had pro- 
gressed sufficiently to build a plane capable 
of carrying a motor and able to meet the 
requirements of dynamic and controlled 
flight. 

For three years, the Wrights worked 
with indefatigable patience, skill, and cour- 
age—over notes and blue prints in Day- 
ton, on gliders and with kites at Kill 
Devil Hill. They encountered failures that 
might have broken their hearts, suffered 
falls that might have broken their necks, 
but clung to their ideas like bulldogs and 
fell on their feet like cats. They never 
gave up—never stopped until they won. 

Three gliders, each larger and nearer 
perfection than its predecessor, were built 
by the Wrights in 1900, 1901, and 1902. 
The brothers made innumerable glides 
and became adepts in the art of soaring, 
a feat made comparatively easy for them 
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after they had discovered the advantage 
of wing-warping, a feature that led directly 
to their successful solution of the problem 
of control. The warped-wing principle 
was discovered accidentally by one of the 
Wrights at their shop in Dayton. He 
twisted an empty cardboard box when 
inserting a bicycle inner-tube. The thought 
struck him that in this twisting or warping 
of a surface might rest the secret of con- 
trol for which he and his brother had been 
searching. The thought was put to test 
and found to be a bull’s-eye hit. From it 
came the system of control that the 
Wrights, in the spring of 1903, made the 
subject of their master patent. It estab- 
lished manceuverability of aircraft through 
the combined action of the rudder and 
the warping or twisting of the wing. 

If 1900 and 1901 had been years of 
trials, 1902 was a year of triumphs that 
foreshadowed eventual successes. Wing- 
warping and rudder controls on the 1902 
glider permitted the Wrights to make at 
Kitty Hawk nearly a thousand glides that 
yielded most valuable information. The 
week before they left for Dayton the 
brothers made about four hundred glides, 
the longest of which covered more than 
600 ft. 

Thoroughly satisfied with the progress 
scored, they returned to Dayton in Oc- 
tober, 1902, with plans for the power plane 
they would build the next year. The de- 
tails of that first plane and the story that 
surrounds it were told by Orville Wright 
in an article he wrote for Flying in 1913. 
Inasmuch as it is the first-hand story of 
the first flight of the first airplane pilot 
in the world, I present it in part here be- 
cause of the accurate picture it gives of 
what occurred on that eventful December 
morning twenty-five years ago. 

“The flights of the 1902 glider,” wrote 
Mr. Wright, “had demonstrated the ef- 
ficiency of our system of maintaining equi- 
librium, and also the accuracy of the lab- 
oratory work upon which the design of the 
glider was based. We then felt that we 
were prepared to calculate in advance the 
performance of machines with a degree 
of accuracy that had never been possible 
with the data and tables possessed by our 
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ORVILLE WRIGHT'S FLIGHT OVER FORT MYER IN 1908 
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Here the Wright plane passed the government’s difficult and supposedly unattainable requirements and 
became the first plane owned by any nation for military purposes. 


predecessors. Before leaving camp in 1902, 
we were already at work on the general 
design of a new machine which we pro- 
posed to propel with a motor. We decided 
to undertake the building of the motor 
ourselves. We estimated that we could 
make one of four cylinders with a 4-in. 
bore and a 4-in. stroke, weighing not 
more than 200 lbs. including.all accessories. 
The ability to do this quickly was largely 
due to the enthusiastic and efficient serv- 
ices of Charles E. Taylor, who did all 
the machine work in our shop for the first 
as well as for the succeeding experimental 
machines. While Mr. Taylor was engaged 
with this work, Wilbur and I were busy 
completing the design of the machine 
itself. The preliminary tests of the motor 
having convinced us that more than eight 
horse power would be secured, we felt free 
to add enough weight to build a more sub- 
stantial machine than we had originally 
contemplated. 

“When the motor was completed and 
tested we found that it would develop 16 
horse power for a few seconds, but that the 
power rapidly dropped till, at the end of a 
minute, it was only 12 horse power. Igno- 
rant of what a motor of this size ought to 
develop, we were greatly pleased with its 
performance. More experience showed us 


that we did not get one half of the power 
we should have had. With 12 horse power 
at our command, we considered that we 
could permit the weight of the machine 
with operator to rise to 750 or 800 lbs. 
and still have as much surplus power as 
we had originally allowed for in the first 
estimate of 550 lbs.” 

Mr. Wright explains in detail the troub- 
les they had with their motor and how 
the eagerly anticipated test flight was 
postponed by a succession of troublesome 
delays that reached their climax on No- 
vember 28th, when one of the tubular 
propeller shafts became damaged. It was 
necessary for Orville Wright to go to 
Dayton, where he made a new set.of shafts, 
this time of solid tool steel. He returned 
to Kitty Hawk on December 11th, and not 
a moment was wasted in making the ma- 
chine ready. The brothers worked most 
of the night hoping that they would be 
prepared and the weather favorable for 
experiments the next day. However, it 
was not until Monday, December 14th, 
that the first attempt was made. Early 
Monday morning with the aid of Coast - 
Guards stationed at the Kill Devil Life 
Saving Station, which was situated about 
a mile from their camp, the Wrights 
pushed their machine up Kill Devil Hill 
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and perched it on a 60-ft. monorail track 
made of planks put end to end and stood 
on their edges. 

“When the machine had been fastened 
with a wire to the tracks,” continues Mr. 
Wright, “‘so that it could not start until 
released by the operator, and the motor 
had been run to make sure that it was in 
condition, we tossed a coin to decide who 
should have the first trial. Wilbur won. I 
took a position at one of the wings, in- 
tending to help balance the machine as it 
ran down the track. But when the restrain- 
ing wire was slipped, the machine started off 
so quickly I could stay with it only a few 
feet. After a 35- or 40-ft. run it lifted from 
the rail. But it was allowed to turn up too 
much. It climbed a few feet, stalled, and 
then settled to the ground near the foot 
of the hill. Several parts were broken, but 
the damage was not serious. While the 
test had shown nothing as to whether the 
power of the motor was sufficient to keep 
the machine up, since the landing was 
made not many feet below the starting 
point, the experiment had demonstrated 
that the method adopted for launching 
the machine was a safe and practical one. 
On the whole, we were much pleased. 

“Two days were consumed in making 
repairs, and the machine was not ready 
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again till late in the afternoon of the 16th. 
During the night of December 16th, a 
strong, cold wind blew from the north. 
When we arose on the morning of the 17th, 
the puddles of water, which had been 
standing about camp since the recent rains, 
were covered with ice. The wind had a 
velocity of from 22 to 27 miles an hour, but 
we thought it would die down before long 
and so remained indoors the early part of 
the morning. But when ten o’clock ar- 
rived and the wind was as brisk as ever, 
we decided that we had better get the 
machine out and attempt a flight. We hung 
out the signal for the men of the life-saving 
station. We thought that by facing the 
flyer into a strong wind there ought to be 
no trouble in launching it from the level 
ground about camp. We realized the diffi- 
culties of flying in so high a wind, but 
estimated that the added dangers in flight 
would be partly compensated for by the 
slower speed in landing.” 

The launching track was laid on a 
smooth stretch of ground about too ft. 
north of the shed. The biting cold wind 
made work difficult for the Wrights, who 
had to warm themselves frequently in their 
shack, where they hada good fire in astove 
they had made of a large carbide can. By 
the time the track was ready, three of the 
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THE PILOTS READY FOR THEIR TRAGIC FLIGHT 


Lieutenant Thomas E. Selfridge and Orville Wright seated in the Army’s first airplane, purchased from 
the Wrights a few days before. 
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THE WRIGHT PLANE ARRIVES AT FORT MYER 


It was towed by an automobile to the parade ground and prepared: for flight alongside its then popular 
rival in the air—the balloon. 





men at the 
Kill Devil Life 
Saving Sta- 
tion, together 
with W. C. 
Brinkley, of 
Manteo, and 
Johnny Moore, 
a boy from 
Nag’s Head, 
had arrived. It 








reactions have 
any place in 
the record. 
“The course 
of the flight up 
and down,” he 
said, “‘was ex- 
ceedingly er- 
ratic, partly 
due to the ir- 
regularity of 








was Orville 
Wright’s turn 


it satisfactory, released the wire that held 
the machine, and started forward into the 
wind. Wilbur ran at the side of the machine 
holding the wing to balance it on the track. 
The machine, facing a 27-mile wind, 
started so slowly that Wilbur Wright could 
follow it till it lifted from the track after 
a 4o-ft. run. A picture was taken by 
one of the men to whom the Wrights had 
intrusted their camera just as the machine 
had risen two feet from the track. Dramatic 
touch of even the slightest color is wholly 
lacking in Mr. Wright’s account of his first 
flight. It is the typical report of a scientist 
who does not believe that his emotional 
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The crash at Fort Myer on September 17, 1908, in which 
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motor, found 


the air, and 
partly to lack 
of experience 
in handling 
this machine. 
The control of the front rudder was 
difficult on account of its being balanced 
too near the center. This gave it a 
tendency to turn itself when started, so 
that it turned too far on one side and then 
too far on the other. As a result, the 
machine would rise suddenly to about ten 
feet and then as suddenly dart for the 
ground. A sudden dart when a little more 
than too ft. from the end of the track, ora 
little more than 120 ft. from the point 
at which it rose into the air, ended the 
flight. It lasted only twelve seconds, but it 
was nevertheless the first in the history of 
the world in which a machine carrying a 
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man had raised itself by its own power into 
the air in full flight, had sailed forward 
without reduction of speed, and had finally 
landed at a point as high as that from 
which it started.” 

No silk-hatted, frock-coated observers 
were present at that flight—no corps of 
cameramen, no inquiring reporters—only 
a handful of men who had gradually come 
to believe that the Wrights would fly and 
who were as stolid in this moment of 
achievement as were the Wrights them- 
selves. Rupert West, who last fall went to 
Kitty Hawk and had a talk with “Capt’n”’ 
Tate, published the results of his interview 
in U. S. Air Services. The elderly seafarer 
well remembered the early flights, although 
he had not been an eyewitness of the first 
successful attempt. He told Mr. West 
how he had hoped to be present at the 
initial take-off, and how disappointed he 
was on learning he was too late. 

The first news that the Wrights had 
flown was brought to him by one of the 
Coast Guards who, with popping eyes and 
puffing breath, came running toward 
the post office shouting so that all might 
hear: 

“They’ve done it! They’ve done it! 
Damned if they ain’t flew!” 

The Wrights after that first glorious 
flight did not declare a holiday and go in 
search of laurels to rest upon. Three more 
flights were made in rapid succession— 
the brothers alternating at the controls. 
Probably more would have taken place 
had not the fourth flight ended in a crash 
that caused wreckage requiring two days 
for repairs. But those repairs were never 
made. As the Wrights stood near the plane 
discussing the fourth flight, which lasted 
59 seconds and covered 852 ft., a gust of 
wind lifted the machine, turned it over, 
and damaged it so extensively that further 
flying that year was out of the question. 
However keen the disappointment that 
the two brothers may have felt because of 
the wrecking of the machine, their dismay 
was almost completely dissipated by the 
knowledge that they had won their fight. 
They dismantled what was left of the 
plane, packed the parts and their other 
belongings, and went home. The failures 
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of Langley were still so fresh in the public 
mind that few people took the Wrights 
seriously when the news of their flight be- 
came known. 

But the Jobian patience that had char- 
acterized them for many years did not for- 
sake them now. The mantle of obscurity 
still hid their lives. Under its folds the 
two brothers continued to work. They 
conducted further experiments, but not at 
Kitty Hawk. Instead, they set up a labora- 
tory on the level plains near Simms sta- 
tion, a few miles east of Dayton. Here, in 
the spring of 1904, they built a machine 
quite similar to the one flown at Kitty 
Hawk the year before, although heavier 
and stronger. Numerous flights took place 
during 1904 and 1905. Many improve- 
ments, especially with respect to lateral 
control, were made. It was not until late 
in 1905 that the Wrights felt they were 
on the “home-stretch’—that they had a 
plane that was airworthy, controllable, 
and able to fly under its own power. 
Further changes were added as the flights 
continued, but they were refinements 
rather than basic improvements. 

For some not entirely lucid reason, the 
Wrights, during their experimental period 
from 1904 to 1908, came to be known as 
mystery men. True, they would not per- 
mit strangers in their hangar nor near their 
craft on the field; cameramen were not al- 
lowed within range of their lenses, and 
newspapermen were asked not to print 
descriptions of the machine. But outside 
of these limitations there was every possi- 
ble opportunity for the world and his wife 
to see the Wrights fly. As a matter of fact, 
thousands saw them fly. In 1904 and 1905, 
they made more than 150 flights, the most 
important of which was twenty-four miles 
long. But, although accounts of these flights 
were published: in the press, they failed to 
stir up publi¢ interest—perhaps because 
airplanes and-balloons in those days were 
known under-the common name of “air- 
ships.” The balloon at that time was just 
coming into its own as a thrill purveyor, 
and feats, apparently far superior to those 
of the airplane, were being performed with 
it. The balloon was a public favorite. This 
ascendancy in public favor of lighter- 
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than-air over heavier-than-air lasted but 
a brief while. But of that more anon. 
The Wrights had an unfortunate experi- 
ence early in 1904 that may have had 
considerable influence in shaping public 
attitude toward them. When their second 


power machine had been completed and ° 


was ready for trials, press representatives 
were invited to see the flight, which turned 
out to be a failure. After several unsuccess- 
ful attempts, the machine finally flew about 
sixty feet and the visitors left, some laugh- 
ing in their sleeves, some disappointed, and 
some frankly suspicious of the two brothers. 

But while neither press nor public 
showed interest in the Wrights, there were 
certain others who did. In fact, quite a 
few mysterious persons dropped into 
Dayton during those days, seemingly in 
the hope of getting close views of the 
Wright plane or, even better, a chance to 
take a picture of it. These stealthy stran- 
gers were discouraged by the Wrights. Some 
of them may have been newspaper men; 
others were probably persons who wanted 
to apply the Wrights’ idea for their own 
use. In this connection, it should be borne 
in mind that even though the Wrights filed 
their basic patent in 1903, they conducted 
experiments that produced designs leading 
to further patent applications as late as 
1908. 

In 1906, after a decade devoted to 
aéronautical research, the Wrights had a 
satisfactory machine, but that was about 
all. They had no funds to go into the plane- 
manufacturing business. Even if they had 
had capital, they could not be sure of any 
market for their product. They found it as 
difficult to obtain financial support as to 
conquer the air. The road of the Wrights 
until 1908 was one obstructed by many 
hurdles. 

Oddly enough, it was recognition by 
France that eventually aroused American 
interest in the Wright brothers and in 
aviation. Our sister republic in Europe 
had taken a keen interest in air develop- 
ment. Rumors of the progress made by the 
two brothers of Dayton had drifted across 
the Atlantic, where inventors were bend- 
ing their energies to solving the problem 
of heavier-than-air flying. In 1906, France 
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sent two representatives to America. They 
came to Dayton, talked with the Wright 
brothers, inspected their machine, and 
returned to France “immeasurably 
astounded and thoroughly impressed” 
with what they had learned. Finally, 
echoes of European aviation enthusiasm 
were heard in this country and stimulated 
interest that eventually was galvanized 
into action. 

Names such as Vuia, Voisin, Blériot, 
Delagrange, Santos Dumont, and Farman 
were becoming household words in Euro- 
pean aviation. These men were building 
machines capable of flight. Santos Dumont, 
that picturesque and persistent apostle of 
aviation, succeeded in making several 
official flights in 1906, and won a number 
of prizes. Other successful fliers came into 
prominence in rapid succession. 

On this side of the water, public interest 
in aviation began to break through the 
shell of apathy, in which it had lain dor- 
mant. The result was that the American 
Government, in 1907, sent representatives 
abroad to investigate European air de- 
velopment. Their reports were so startling 
that this country immediately decided 
that the time had come for it to catch up 
with the procession. Next came the issu- 
ance of invitations to airplane inventors 
to submit planes, under certain specifica- 
tions, for War Department tests. The 
government agreed to buy the plane that 
gave the most satisfactory performance. 

As 1908 appears on the calendar, the 
day of aviation begins to dawn, and bril- 
liantly outlined against the rays of its 
rising sun are the Wright brothers, who, 
before the end of the year, were destined 
to set the hearts and minds of the peoples 
of two continents aflame with a veritable 
bonfire of enthusiasm. 

In the spring of 1908, the sea gulls 
hovering over Kitty Hawk once more saw 
the man-bird fly. But this time it was not 
a glider hopping feebly on crutches of 
wind. It was a machine with droning motor 
that flew with ease and freedom, and with 
accomodations for pilot and passenger. 
Charles Furnace, one of the Wright staff 
of assistants, was the first passenger ever 
carried in a plane. His first flight oc- 
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curred on May 14, 1908, when Wilbur 
Wright took him up. Unfortunately, the 
plane crashed and was ruined. There were 
no sarcastic remarks from Orville Wright, 
who watched the accident. On discovering 
that his brother and Furnace had escaped 
unhurt, Orville merely remarked to Wilbur 
who appeared a little down-hearted: 

“That’s all right—it could not last 
forever.” 

The Wrights returned to Dayton, built 
two new planes, and decided upon a plan 
of campaign, the effects of which have left 
permanent imprints upon aviation. They 
aimed at two targets: first, the United 
States; second, Europe. The time was ripe, 
they thought, to reap the harvest earned 
by virtue of years spent in painstaking 
and tireless effort. 

So, with their design protected, as they 
believed, with patents here and abroad, 
they set out to entrench themselves in 
secure positions before others gained too 
much headway. To this end they accepted 
an offer tendered them by a French syn- 
dicate, headed by Lazare Weiller, to dem- 
onstrate their ship in France. This syn- 
dicate afterward bought the French rights 
for the manufacture of the Wright airplane. 
At the same time, the Wrights were de- 
termined to sell a plane to the United 
States Government. They realized the 
prestige such a contract would give them, 
and felt confident that their craft would 
meet all the requirements specified by the 
War Department. It was agreed that 
Wilbur Wright should go to Europe while 
Orville remained in this country. The 
former left for Paris in May, 1908, on what 
turned out to be a most successful tour 
from a flying as well as from a business 
standpoint. 

Meanwhile, Orville Wright put the 
finishing touches on the plane the brothers 
hoped to sell to the government. This 
craft, as the record shows, was so satisfac- 
tory that the government, after trials 
conducted at Fort Myer early in Septem- 
ber, 1908, bought it, and paid not only 
the $25,000 contract price, but also the 
$5,000 bonus offered the manufacturer 
whose plane surpassed certain specifica- 
tions. The Wrights had no competitors at 
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these trials. Although more than a dozen 
airplane inventors submitted bids, the 
brothers had the field to themselves, as 
they were the only persons who were ac- 
tually able to build a machine that could 
be flown. Numerous records were estab- 
lished in the course of the flights at Fort 
Myer. They produced a warm glow of 
pride throughout America and aroused 
world-wide comment. An unfortunate acci- 
dent occurred on September 17th that 
put a damper on this enthusiasm and 
brought stark realization of the danger that 
lurks in flying. On that day, Lieutenant 
Thomas E. Selfridge of the Army Signal 
Corps, flying as a passenger with Orville 
Wright, was killed when the plane crashed. 
Mr. Wright escaped with his life but suf- 
fered several severe injuries. 

That first plane bought by the govern- 
ment for the War Department occupies an 
important historical position in aviation, 
not only because it was the initial purchase 
by any government of an airplane in- 
tended for military purposes, but also be- 
cause that plane is the keystone upon 
which the sturdy structure of our present- 
day military air defenses has been built. 
In these days when military aviation is 
an exact science, when pursuit planes 
travel 170 miles an hour, when attack 
planes move like flashing thunder-bolts 
that pour deadly showers of steel, and 
when heavy bombardment planes drop 
1,100-pound missiles on targets almost two 
miles below them—in these days of highly 
specialized aérial defensive and offensive 
tactics that first Army airplane seems a 
puny and feeble thing. It had neither 
speed, endurance, nor armament, and yet, 
at the time the government invited in- 
ventors to build planes measuring up to 
specification requirements, the standards 
of performance contained therein were 
regarded as impossibly high by persons 
who had studied aviation. However, the 
Wright brothers were not among these 
pessimists. They were sure that, with 
their knowledge of aérodynamics, they 
could build a plane and a motor that would 
fill the bill. 

This is what the government demanded 
that the first military airplane in history 
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ORVILLE WRIGHT REFUSED TO STOP FLYING 


Acting against the advice of friends he continued his experiments, and shortly after Wilbur s death he 
developed the Wright stabilizer, providing a plane with automatic stability. 


should be able to do: speed—4o miles per 
hour; fuel and oil capacity—sufficient 
for 125 miles; endurance—continuous 
flight of at least one hour; carrying capac- 
ity—two persons with a combined weight 
of about 350 lbs. It was further required 
that the method of control should be such 
that instruction would be easy, and that 
the plane should be built in such a manner 
that it might be knocked down and trans- 
ported on Army wagons. 

Reasonable as these requirements may 
seem to those who read them through 1928 
glasses, it is really remarkable that a plane 
was produced that measured up to them. 
It should be borne in mind that at the 
time the specifications were drawn (late 
in the fall of 1907), airplanes were not 
flying at forty miles an hour, did not carry 
passengers, nor had one ever remained 
in the air for a full sixty minutes. As a 
matter of fact, more than half a year after 
the first Army plane specifications were 
drawn, Glenn Curtiss won the Scientific 
American trophy by staying in the air 
long enough to fly 5,090 ft. 

The inventors and dreamers whose pos- 


sible or impossible schemes for airplane 
construction led them to believe they could 
win the contract soon dropped by the 
wayside. While some of these did a lot of 
shouting about what they were planning 
to do, a quiet, clear-eyed man in Dayton 
put the finishing touches on a plane that 
he knew would do the job. When the plane 
was ready he shipped it to Fort Myer, 
built a hangar, assembled his craft, and 
prepared to put it to the test. He did not 
fear the verdict. He knew it would be in 
his favor. Even as early as 1908, the 
Wrights did not build planes by guess- 
work. They knew their stress-analysis 
tables by heart. A small group of officers 
comprised the nucleus of our flying service 
that has since become the Army Air Corps. 
This group was trained by the Wrights. 
Many of these officers have since won 
outstanding recognition in military life. 
Lieutenant Benjamin D. Foulois and 
Lieutenant Frank P. Lahm—two of our 
earliest fliers—are now brigadier generals 
and serve as Assistant Chiefs of Air Corps. 

Wilbur Wright set out for Europe about 
two months before his younger brother 
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began the test flights at Fort Myer. Six 
months passed before they met again, 
and when they did, each had attained his 
goal. Wilbur Wright had scored a huge 
success in Europe; Orville Wright had 
taken America by storm—both had made 
the world sit up and take notice. Six 
months earlier they had been the butts of 
ridicule—now they were regarded as 
sublime. Wilbur Wright went to France 
to demonstrate the art of flying. He did. 
Not without trouble, to be sure, and not 
without a few tight squeezes; but in the 
end he got what he set out to get—busi- 
ness. At first it seemed as if everything 
conspired against the success of his ven- 
ture. Delay followed delay. The Latin 
temperament of Wright’s French backers 
demanded action, but Wright, always 
cool and deliberate, kept his head and told 
them that everything would come out 
right in time. It did. 

Those early days in France must have 
been refreshing to Wilbur Wright, because 
they demonstrated that, while the Wrights 
were classed as prophets without honor in 
their own country, they were regarded in 
France as veritable wizards of the sky. 
The tall, silent, but good-natured Ameri- 
can flier who had the ascetic look of a 
clergyman and the calm deliberation of a 
judge rapidly became as great an object of 
interest in Paris as his brother was in 
Washington. The French did not under- 
stand him—but they liked him, and these 
sentiments were quite mutual. 

They watched with interest the con- 
struction of the catapult and track used in 
launching the early Wright machines; lis- 
tened tensely to motor tests, and watched 
with hungry eyes the careful assembling of 
the plane. Finally, on August 8th, the 
American airman had his ship placed on 
the launching track, started the motor, slid 
forward, took off, and remained in the air 
for almost two minutes. In those days 
when flights of one minute or more were 
nothing short of prize-winning events, 
Wright’s flight of two minutes was a won- 
derful performance. It was discussed 
around the little tables on the sidewalks 
along the boulevards with as much warmth 
as was Colonel Lindbergh’s trip some 
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twenty years later. A few days after his 
first flight, Wright went up again. This 
time he remained in the air for several 
minutes, executed figure eights and circles 
—flying of a kind that had never been seen 
in France before. Wilbur Wright was the 
hero of the hour. More flights followed, 
each flight longer and more impressive 
than its predecessor, but still somewhat 
short of the expectations aroused after 
the first two demonstrations. Even news 
that Orville Wright, on September oth, 
had flown for an hour at Fort Myer in the 
new Army plane failed to stir Wilbur into 
action. It has since been said that the 
reason for the elder Wright’s tardy prog- 
ress was that he had made some changes 
in the controls of his plane and that he in- 
tended to feel his way rather than take any 
chances. Another reason furnished by ru- 
mor was that Wilbur remembered Orville’s 
obligation to fly for an hour in the Army 
trial and deliberately refrained from mak- 
ing any flight that might tend to minimize 
the importance of his brother’s efforts to 
demonstrate their plane in America. 
When, on September 17th, the cables 
flashed reports of the accident that re- 
sulted in Lieutenant Selfridge’s death, 
Wilbur Wright felt deeply depressed. He 
grieved over the loss of Selfridge and was 
worried lest his brother’s injuries were 
more serious than dispatches indicated. 
Public opinion, too, had to be considered. 
Accidents had occurred to other planes, 
but this was the first time a flier had been 
killed. To restore public confidence Wilbur 
Wright announced that he would demon- 
strate the reliability and performance of 
the Wright plane at the first opportunity. 
His chance came on September 21st, when 
he, in the presence of a distinguished gath- 
ering, broke all previous endurance records 
by remaining aloft for more than an hour 
and a half. When Wright landed he had 
recovered public confidence. Several other 
flights, including trips with passengers, 
were made. Then the Weiller Syndicate 
bought the French rights for the manufac- 
ture of the Wright plane and paid about 
$100,000 for the privilege. A school was 
established at Pau, which shortly became 
one of the show places of Europe. Among 
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distinguished visitors were King Alfonso 
of Spain and the late King Edward VII 
of England. 

Just as 1908 came to a close, Wilbur 
Wright created a new sensation when he 
established the unheard-of record of re- 


maining in the air for two hours and 


twenty minutes. He did this on December 
31st—a poetic farewell, perhaps, to a year 
that had brought prosperity and success to 
the Wrights of Kitty Hawk. 

Orville Wright, who had been bedridden 
because of injuries he received in the crash 
that caused Lieutenant Selfridge’s death, 
regained his health in January, 1gog. After 
putting his affairs in order, he joined his 
brother in France early in January. They 
made a tour of several European countries, 
flew their plane, created sensations where- 
ever they went, and took numerous orders. 
Among their customers were the govern- 
ments of Germany and Italy. Kaiser Wil- 
helm was deeply interested in the Wrights 
and their machine. The Crown Prince had 
his first flight with Orville Wright at the 
controls. 

Germany at that time had great faith 
in the military superiority of the dirigible 
over other types of aircraft, and Count 
Zeppelin was building ships at Friedrichs- 
hafen. It was not until ro1z that Ger- 
many—always listening with both ears to 
the ground in her efforts to keep track of 
the military plans of France and England 
—trealized that she was far behind in the 
development of heavier-than-air machines. 
German military experts set out at once 
to make up for lost time. Training schools 
were opened at Dobritz and at Bork. 
Seventeen officers were in those first two 
classes. At the same time, the German 
Government issued the first anti-espionage 
order covering aérial activity. It prohibited 
any aviator without written permission 
from flying above, or approaching within 
six and one half miles of, any German 
fortification. 

After their tour of Europe the Wrights 
returned to America in the spring of 1909. 
Their chief task—and it proved to be com- 
paratively easy—was to obtain capital for 
the manufacture of planes so that they 
might fill their orders. The two brothers, 


who for several years had been living on 
the slim diet of scant funds and much 
enthusiasm, now felt the full warmth of 
public favor. Men were ready to finance 
them. In a short time the Wright Aéro- 
plane Company was formed with a capital- 
ization of $1,000,000. Wilbur was elected 
president; Orville, vice-president. No stock 
was offered for sale. Headquarters were 
established in New York, and work was 
rushed on the construction of a factory 
near Dayton. Among those who put their 
funds and influence at the disposal of the 
Wrights were August Belmont, Edward 
J. Berwind, Robert J. Collier, Howard 
Gould, Andrew Freedman, Morton F. 
Plant, Allan A. Ryan, Theodore P. Shonts, 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, and Russell A. Al- 
ger. 

The corporation agreement stated that 
the Wrights should defend their patents, 
and it was not long before the two brothers 
found themselves involved in legal battles 
here and abroad. These patent fights be- 
gan in 1909 and continued for several 
years. 

' The Wrights built a new machine and 
brought it to Fort Myer in June, 1909. 
Here Orville Wright demonstrated its su- 
periority over their previous planes. How- 
ever, he did not remain at Fort Myer long, 
but sailed for Europe to look after’ a 


-number of complicated business affairs. A 


school was opened for Army fliers at 
College Park, Maryland, where Wilbur 
Wright gave lessons until October, 1909, 
when he closed his course. 

Those who believed that the purchase 
of the first Army plane indicated the 
adoption by Congress of a wide-awake air- 
defense policy were disappointed. After 
having set a notable example in 1908 by 
granting appropriations enabling the War 
Department to buy a plane for military 
purposes, Congress promptly lost interest. 
Despite urgent recommendations by War 
Department heads, Congress, in 1909 and 
1910, passed no air-defense appropriations. 
The same might have happened in 1911, 
save for an unexpected but successful sally 
engineered by Representative James R. 
Mann of Illinois. Late in the afternoon of 
January 17, 1911, Mr. Mann released a 
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bolt when he offered an amendment to the 
Army Appropriations Bill adding the sum 
of $250,000 to be used by the Signal Corps 
in developing military aéronautics. There 
was a heated argument. Several Congress- 
men believed that it would be a waste of 
money to buy airplanes for military pur- 
poses, while others maintained with equal 
emphasis that airplanes would be factors 
to reckon with in future wars. 

Representative Mann called attention 
to the fact that the United States was the 
proud possessor of a three-year-old Army 
plane and had a few Army officers who 
knew how to fly. He then pointed out how 
Europe was panoplying itself by expansion 
of its military air units. 

“Every European country,” he said in 
effect, “has this very year [1911] made 
huge appropriations for military planes. 
The program of France calls for seventy 
new planes. Italy has set aside 2,000,000 
lire for aviation, while Germany has thirty 
military planes and fourteen dirigibles. In 
this country we have one plane that is 
three years old. Secretary of War Dickin- 
son, General Wood, Chief of Staff, and 
General Allen, Chief Signal Officer, urge 
appropriation adequate for the develop- 
ment of Army aviation, including the 
purchase of twenty new planes.” 

After protracted discussion during which 
it frequently appeared as if the amendment 
were lost, Mr. 
Mann’s_ pro- 
posal was finally 
changed and 
$125,000 inserted 
in the appropria- 
tions bill for mili- 
tary aviation. 

In the fall of 
1909 came the 
great celebration 
in New York in 
commemoration 
of the discoveries 
by Henry Hudson 
and by Robert 
Fulton. Wilbur 
Wright was in- 
vited to fly over 
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of the ceremonies. He took his machine to 
Governor’s Island, where a temporary fly- 
ing field had been built. Here two leading 
American airplanes stood side by side for 
the first time—the plane built by the 
Wrights and the ship constructed by 
Glenn Curtiss. The relationship between 
the Wrights and Curtiss was soméwhat 
strained at the time, as the former charged 
Curtiss with having infringed upon their 
design. As a matter of fact, action was 
then pending against Curtiss in an at- 
tempt to prevent him from building and 
flying his type of plane. 

The weather that fall was not auspicious 
for aviation. Day after day, the Wright 
and Curtiss planes could not take off be- 
cause of rain or of choppy air currents. 
Meanwhile, thousands upon thousands 
waited in New York for their first glimpse 


of an airplane in flight. Curtiss finally 


wearied of waiting and left Governor’s 
Island in the sole possession of Wilbur 
Wright, who a few days later found the 
weather sufficiently favorable to enable 
him to fly around the Statue of Liberty, 
up along the river as far as Grant’s Tomb, 
and back to his point of departure. The 
crowds howled with joy; steamers and 
ferries blew their whistles—it was a gala 
day on the Hudson. 

Tributes were now being heaped upon 
the Wrights in recognition of their con- 
quest of the air. 
They were hon- 
ored by Congress, 
received by Presi- 
dent Taft, and 
awarded the first 
Langley Medal. 
They had organ- 
ized their affairs 
here and abroad, 
their factory was 
running at full 
capacity, Amer- 
ica had taken to 
the air, and the 
Wright brothers 
sat proudly in the 
triumphal chariot 
that led the pro- 
cession. 
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How much more the Wrights, as a unit, 
might have contributed to aviation had 
Wilbur Wright been permitted to live, will 
never be known and cannot be surmised. 
It is public knowledge that both brothers 
entertained plans for even greater accom- 


plishments than they had attained—not’ 


as pilots, perhaps, but as designers and 
manufacturers. Indicative of this attitude 
is a statement made by Wilbur Wright 
early in 1910. He said: 

“Now that matters have assumed satis- 
factory shape, and the Wright Company 
bids fair to be a success, my brother and I 
can devote time to the development of 
some innovations in flying machines that 
we have long had in mind. Instead of in- 
terrupting experimental work, the fact 
that the Wright Company has been formed 
will result in at least four times as much 
advancement in the science being made 
by my brother and me as could have been 
accomplished otherwise. We have no idea 
of standing still.” 

The Wrights, at any rate, did very little 
flying after 1909. Their machines were 
represented in countless exhibition flights 
throughout the land but, excepting as test 
pilots putting new devices to practical 
use, the two brothers remained on the 
ground. 

From 1910 to 1913, few major changes 
were made in airplane design. The greatest 
progress was in the building of motors. 
The claim has been made that the automo- 
bile engine helped expedite the perfecting 
of the airplane power plant, but that con- 
tention is far-fetched. The airplane engine 
is a distinctly separate development in 
which America led in those early days, as 
it does to-day, because of engineering mas- 
ter minds possessed by such men as the 
Wrights and Glenn Curtiss. Following the 
death of his brother, Orville devoted him- 
self almost exclusively to engineering 
problems. One of the results of his labors 
was the Wright stabilizer, an apparatus 
that provided automatic stability in air- 


craft and so added to the safety of flight. 

During 1911, the brothers gave thought 
to new glider theories and in October of 
that year they returned to Kitty Hawk 
and conducted numerous experiments. 
The most remarkable of these took place 
on October 24th, when the Wrights proved 
they had mastered the art of soaring. On 
that date, the elder Wright watched his 
brother remain in the air on a motorless 
glider for 9 min., 45 sec. These experiments 
created a vast current of speculation. 
People wondered if the Wrights were try- 
ing to find a method of flight that would 
lead to the elimination of motors. Needless 
to say, the Wrights were not doing any 
such thing. Their object was to increase 
inherent stability and airworthiness in 
their planes. They saw in aviation not the 
plaything that most people believed the 
airplane to be, but a new and important 
means of transportation. They even de- 
signed a five-passenger plane in 1910, thus 
demonstrating how far they were ahead of 
their time. 

In May, 1912, Wilbur Wright went on a 
business trip to Boston. While there he was 
taken ill with typhoid—the disease of 
which he had always stood in dread. He 
returned to Dayton as rapidly as he could. 
It was his last journey. Wilbur Wright died 
shortly before dawn on the morning of 
May 30, 1912. The nation mourned his 
death, but the blow of his departure struck 
deepest in the heart of Orville Wright. 
He continued in the airplane manufactur- 
ing business, which underwent a series 
of reorganizations. Since the war, Mr. 
Wright’s position in aéronautics has grad-. 
ually become that of a student and 
observer rather than that of an engineer 
supervising the machinery of a new and 
important branch of industry. He lives 
alone in Dayton: a quiet, unassuming gen- 
tleman who, despite his keen interest in ° 
aviation, is still surrounded by the memo- 
ries of a partnership that ran a perfect 
course until it was ended by death. 


Next month: Glenn Curtiss, Prize-winner 








What’s the Matter with Mexico? 


A Series on the Reasons for Her Backwardness 


HENRY KITTREDGE NORTON 


WITH PENCIL SKETCHES BY WILLIAM P. SPRATLING 


THE SHRINE AT GUADALUPE 


Pilgrims drawing holy water from the 
sacred well. 


During the Ambassadorship of Dwight W. Morrow great advances have been 
made in improving our relations with Mexico. Virtually all the differences between 
the United States and Mexico have arisen from internal troubles in Mexico. Just 
what is the matter with Mexico? We sent Mr. Norton to find out. He is the author 
of “Back of War” and other books, an authority on international relations, and 
at the last Havana conference was press liaison officer for our State Department. 
His conclusions will be presented in three articles, of which this 1s the first. 


MOST OF the people of the United States 
of high school age or older have a fairly 
accurate idea of where Mexico is, its gen- 
eral shape and contour, and its extended 
border along our southwestern states. 
Their idea of what is going on in Mexico is 
less distinct. It is likely to be pictured as a 
country rather sparsely populated with 
peoples of mixed Spanish and Indian 
blood who attained their independence 
from Spain something over a century 
ago and who adopted somewhat prema- 


turely a democratic form of government 
that was perverted into a series of military 
dictatorships, culminating in that of 
Porfirio Diaz, which extended from the 
*70’s of the last century until 1910, when 
it was overthrown by Madero. The Diaz 
régime, favorably considered at the time, 
has since come to be regarded as a period 
during which legitimate national aspira- 
tions were suppressed and the Mexican 
people exploited for the benefit of domestic 
and foreign capitalists. The revolution 
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that began in 1910 is looked 
upon as having come to an 
end with the accession to the 
presidency of General Obregén 
in 1920. The revolutionary 
period is thought to have been 
marked by excesses not un- 
usual in such times and by the , 
adoption of certain radical —-' 
ideas, commonly ascribed to , 
Bolshevist influence, the mo- 
mentum of which carried 
them along until a few months 
ago. There is a tendency to 
criticize our State Department 
for being too harsh with 
Mexico during the years fol- 
lowing the revolution, and a 
corresponding tendency to 
rejoice over the supposed 
“change of policy” at the 
time Mr. Morrow was sent as 
Ambassador to Mexico City. 
The happier relations prevail- 
ing since Mr. Morrow’s arrival 
are accepted as evidence that 
Mexico has now settled down 
—a conclusion fortified by the 
peaceful transfer of the presi- 
dency from Obregén to Calles 
in 1924, and only slightly 
shaken by the prompt execu- 
tion last winter of two opposition candi- 
dates for presidential honors. The probable 
consequences of the recent assassination 
of President-elect Obregén are, of course, 
not to be prophesied. Generally speaking, 
however, Mexico is believed, except in 
strongly pro-Catholic circles, to have 
passed the worst of its troubles and to be 
now on the way to becoming a modern 
nation, taking its rightful place among 
the nations of the world. 

While many individuals would take ex- 
ception to one part or another of such a 
characterization of Mexico to-day, it 
probably represents fairly accurately the 
estimate of the average intelligent Ameri- 
can citizen who reads his newspaper daily 
and tries to keep in touch with the major 
events in the progress of the world. Nor is 
the picture wholly at variance with the 
facts. Exception may be taken not so much 
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to what it includes, as to what it omits, and 
to the assumptions that are almost uncon- 
sciously made to fill in the blank spaces. 

The basic assumption underlying this 
whole conception is that the Mexican 
people is a nation and that its national- 
ism, now freed from the shackles that 
bound it, is seeking its expression in a na- 
tional life such as that led by the other 
modern nations of the world. There are 
numerous other assumptions that go to 
make up this average conception of present- 
day Mexico, but they all rise more or less 
naturally from this fundamental assump- 
tion as to Mexican nationalism. If the 
misapprehensions connected with this 
primary assumption can be cleared up, the 
others will more or less take care of them- 
selves. 

Nationalism is, of course, a vague term. 
It has not meant the same thing at differ- 
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ent periods of history, and it does not to- 
day mean the same thing to different 
people. Yet there are certain ideas that 
must be included in any conception of 
nationalism if the term is to have any 
meaning at all. It must include, for ex- 
ample, a certain psychological unity in 
the people concerned. It is not always 
possible accurately to define the ends and 
objects of this unity, but there is no doubt 
about its existence. One might find it 
difficult to define with any particularity 
French nationalism or Italian nationalism. 
Yet few would venture to deny the exis- 
tence of nationalism in France or in Italy. 
If proof were needed it would readily ap- 
pear in case an attempt were made to 
merge these two nations into one. Likewise, 
German, Polish, Japanese, and Chinese 
nationalisms impress their reality upon 
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the world. British and American national- 
ism, though perhaps even more difficult to 
define because of our nearness to them, 
leave no doubt of their actuality. 
Nationalism has its roots in a group 
psychology, in a common history, common 
defeats, and common victories. It is fos- 
tered by a common culture, the instinctive 
appreciation of the same kind of things in 
literature and art and architecture. It is 
given purpose and force by a common 
economic life. Nationalism in the modern 
acceptance of the term is thus a compara- 
tively recent product, appearing at the 
earliest only two or three centuries ago. 
When we assume the existence of Mexi- 
can nationalism, we inevitably read into 
it all of those characteristics that apper- 
tain to nationalism as it has forced itself 
upon our attention in other parts of the 
world, and the resultant estimate of 
Mexico is built up around all of these 
characteristics. If it should appear that 
Mexican nationalism does not possess these 
characteristics—if it should appear that 
there is nothing in Mexico that falls prop- 
erly within the definition of nationalism 
at all—obviously some revision of our 
estimate will be necessary to bring it 
nearer to the reality. And our proximity 
to Mexico, the insistence with which that 
country repeatedly forces itself upon our 
attention, the recurrence of diplomatic is- 
sues between Washington and Mexico 
City—issues that often lead to sharp dis- 
putes and sometimes to threats of war— 
make it highly desirable that the American 
estimate of conditions in Mexico be not too 
far from the reality as it exists in that 
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Mexico’s fifteen millions of population is roughly: 60 per cent. mestizo or mixed-blood; 28 per cent. pure 
Indian; 10 per cent. white, and 2 per cent. foreign. Some ten millions are of Indian mentality. 


truth lies. Statistics leave no question 
that the basic blood of Mexico is Indian. 
There is some discrepancy in the figures 
as to the number of pure-blood Indians 
in Mexico to-day. The Spanish conquerors 
encouraged the amalgamation of the two 
races, and white blood is widespread 
through the population. It has been fairly 
well demonstrated, however, that it takes 
a considerable proportion of white blood 
to change the characteristics of the Indian. 
The dominance of the Indian blood, with 
its constant tendency in the mixed bloods 
to revert to the Indian type, is also well 
known, 

With these things in mind it will be 
easier to reconcile the widely divergent 
estimates of the number of pure-blooded 
Indians in Mexico. These estimates run 
from as low as three million to as high as 
twelve million. Three million may not be 
too low as an estimate of the number of 
Indians in whose ancestry there is no trace 
of white blood. But as an estimate of those 
who are “ Indian ”’—Indian in physique, in 
mentality, and in culture, it would be 
absurdly low. Certainly, two thirds of the 
people in Mexico should be included in 
this classification if the criterion is political, 
economic, and cultural capacity, rather 
than a chemical blood-reaction. Using 
the round figure of fifteen million to in- 
dicate the total population, we must reckon 


that some ten million of them are of Indian 
mentality. 

The ancient Indian civilization of Mex- 
ico ranks fairly high in the scale of primi- 
tive civilizations. Toltecs, Aztecs, and 
Mayas exhibited qualities that provoke 
our admiration. This was true not only of 
their more abstract abilities, as in mathe- 
matics and art, but of their capacity for 
social organization evidenced by the im- 
posing structures that they erected in 
Yucatan, Oaxaca, and other parts of 
Mexico. There may be sufficient reason for 
ranking the culture of these early Mexican 
societies with the primitive cultures of 
Egypt and Assyria. 

But the Mexican Indian of to-day is as 
far removed from the people who devel- 
oped that culture as are the Egyptians 
and Assyrians of to-day from the people 
of Thebes and Babylon. The Spanish 
conquistadores came to Mexico in search 
of gold. They rationalized their greed into 
something more commendable by profes- 
sing an inspired mission to spread Chris- 
tianity among the native peoples. The 
ruthlessness of the warrior merged itself 
with the intolerance of the priest. They 
found in Mexico a numerous population 
held in subjection by the Aztecs. As the 
Aztec social organization was theocratic in 
form, it incurred the hostility of warrior 
and priest alike. They flung themselves 
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THE PALACE OF THE EMPEROR ITURBIDE 
Now a much-frequented hotel of Mexico City. 


upon it, the fury of fanaticism vying with 
the ruthlessness of greed to destroy it root 
and branch. The government palace was 
erected on the site of Montezuma’s 
castle, and the cathedral of Mexico City 
stands where stood the great temple of the 
Aztec gods. 

This is but typical of the manner in 
which the Spanish invasion wiped out and 
supplanted the Aztec rule. Despite some 
early and half-hearted attempts to incor- 
porate a few members of the Aztec nobil- 
ity into the Spanish aristocracy, the fact 
remains that the leadership and brains 
of the Aztec nation were destroyed. The 
great Mayas, too, passed into history, 
leaving the Spaniards to rule over the 
numerous primitive tribes that the con- 
quering Aztecs and Mayas had held in 
submission. The Mexican Indian of to-day 
is not, therefore, the heir of the Aztecs or 
of the Mayas, carrying within himself the 
qualities that produced the Aztec and 
Mayan civilizations. The Mexican Indian 
of to-day is the heir of the aborigines whom 
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these conquering races reduced 
to subjection and slavery. He is 
the heir of the peoples who 
submissively sent up their youth 
to Mexico City to meet death 
on the bloody altars of the 
Aztecs. 

Three hundred years of Span- 
ish rule made little change in 
the character and condition of 
the Mexican Indian. He sub- 
mitted to the dictates of the 
Church as abjectly as he had 
formerly submitted to the orders 
of the Aztec priests, for behind 
the Church there stood the ter- 
ror of the Inquisition, as behind 
the Aztec priest had stood the 
terror of Aztec arms. He settled 
down to work for the Spaniards 
who had seized his land under 
conditions of slavery as real, if 
somewhat more modern in form, 
as that imposed upon him by 
his Aztec overlords. 

Something may be said for 
the humanity of the Spaniards 
in enslaving the Indians as 
compared with that of the peoples who 
came to what is now the United States 
and killed off the aboriginal inhabitants. 
But the result of the Spanish course was 
to fence off a large section of the ab- 
original world and preserve it intact down 
to the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

When the impetus of colonial revolution 
reached the Spanish colonies in the early 
years of the nineteenth century the difficul- 
ties of this situation were lost to view in 
the prevalent enthusiasm over paper re- 
publics and paper democracies. Bolivar 
and other Latin-American leaders realized 
these difficulties full well and have left 
ample testimony to that effect in their 
writings. The real conditions soon made 
themselves felt in Mexico. It was the ruling 
class that declared the independence of 
the country and put an end to the rule of 
the Spanish king. No sooner had this been 
accomplished than there began a civil con- 
flict within the ruling class for the privilege 
of governing and exploiting the native 
Indians. For more than half a century 
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the Indians were herded into armies to 
fight and to slay each other for the ultimate 
establishment of this or that dictatorship, 
in which they had no part except to toil 
and suffer. Little by little, even the lands 
that the Spanish Crown had reserved for 
their use were taken from them and in- 
corporated in the great private estates, or 
in the still more extensive holdings of the 
Church. 

Not until 1910 was any influential 
voice raised in their behalf. Madero, ap- 
parently without any apprehension of the 
far-reaching consequences of his act, in- 
serted in his revolutionary manifesto a 
clause demanding that their lands should 
be returned to the people. Since the suc- 
cess of the revolution it has been fashion- 
able in Mexico to make much of the Indian. 
There is great talk of democracy and the 
common people. There is much attention 
to Indian art and Indian music, and some 
suggestion of an Indian renaissance. All of 
which is commendable if it is confined to 
its proper field. But from the point of 
view of political and social organization, 
such matters are of comparatively small 
value. Alone, they have almost no value. 
Primitive art and primitive music are not 
the materials with which a modern nation is 
built. They may make bizarre decorations 
but they cannot support the structure. 

And the task that confronts the Mexi- 
cans is the building of a modern nation. 
This task is no light one under the most 
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favorable conditions. Comparatively few 
of the peoples of the world have accom- 
plished it. Mexico must do it, not through 
long centuries of development while other 
nations are busy at the same task, but in 
the much shorter period that will be al- 
lowed her by the unceasing international 
pressure of a constantly shrinking world, 
in which other nations have already 
reached the organization and efficiency of 
nationhood. 

It is this time factor that makes the 
task confronting the Mexicans a formida- 
ble one. With two thirds of the population 
a primitive people, little if any changed in 
the last four hundred years—and four 
hundred years ago they were an aboriginal 
people—the work of converting this two 
thirds of the population into citizens of a 
modern nation may well be called appall- 
ing. It is not that the Indian is lacking in 
natural capacity. It is not that the Indian 
cannot be educated. A number of pure- 
blooded Indians favored by unusual con- 
ditions have played a notable part in the 
history of the country. There is a modern 
agricultural school some sixty miles north 
of Mexico City where 180 boys, many of 
them of Indian aspect, are studying scien- 
tific agriculture. They are as intelligent 
and alert a group of students as any teacher 
could ask. It would be fairer to criticize 
the Indian for being too docile, too easily 
led, than for his resistance to education. 
But the problem is to extend the facilities 
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now being offered to these 180 students 
to 10,000,000 people. That is work that, 
depending alone on Mexican resources, 
even under the most stable and benevolent 
government will take several generations. 
Who will insure the necessary stability and 
benevolence during such a period? 

It would seem fairly obvious that the 
Indian is not going to furnish this neces- 
sary element of stability. He is no more 
adept than anybody else at lifting himself 
by his own boot straps. Nor does the 
Spanish element offer much more in the 
way of leadership to guide the country 
along the hard road from the primitive 
to modernity. For three hundred years the 
Spaniard, backed by the waning, though 
still sufficient, power of Spain, was ab- 
solute master in Mexico. The revolution 
that brought independence to the country 
merely shifted the ultimate control from 
Madrid to Mexico City. The Spaniards 
continued to rule. 

But generation after generation of un- 
questioned domination inevitably saps 
the vitality of the dominant people. 
Slave-holding breeds a heavy, rather 
than a strong, hand. The invincible 
qualities that enabled Cortez and his 
fellow-adventurers to conquer an In- 
dian empire had long since been lost 
by the Mexican-Spaniards of the early 
nineteenth century. To make matters 
worse, as soon as they had torn their 
independence 
from the failing 
grip of Spain, 
they quarreled 
among them- 
selves. No 
sooner had Mex- 
ico City become 
the seat of sov- 
ereignty than ‘ 
there began the 
long series of 
revolutions 
that, except 
for the decades 
of Porfirio Diaz, 
has been a con- 
tinuing fea- 
ture of Mexico. 
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Recalling that Mexican statistics show 
tendencies rather than facts, we may esti- 
mate the number of people in Mexico of 
pure Spanish blood at about 1,000,000. 
The census of 1921 says 1,400,000. Some 
allowance must be made, however, for a 
considerable number who have left the 
country since that time. Even more im- 
portant for our present purpose is the fact 
that a great many claim pure white blood 
whose claims would not stand close exam- 
ination. So general has been the inter- 
mixture of races that Indian blood has 
found its way into even the most exclusive 
circles. We shall be quite safe in using the 
round figure of 1,000,000 as the number of 
pure whites (exclusive of foreigners) in the 
country. 

The pure Spaniards are to be found in 
all classes of the population. Perhaps the 
majority of them are small shopkeepers. 
These, while they form a substantial back- 
ground for the life of a nation—or would if 
they were in sufficient numbers —do not 

play a great part in shaping 

its political destinies. If Mex- 

ico is to develop her nation- 

alism on a Spanish foundation 

—if she is to incorporate into 

her new national life the bril- 

liant heritage of Spain—it 

must be through the instru- 

mentality of the few hun- 

dred thousand Spaniards who 

should be quali- 

H fied to accept 

that heritage 

and build upon 

it as a founda- 
tion. 

These men 
themselves have 
no hope for such 
a development. 
Naturally, most of 
them belong to the 
great land-owning 
families. The revolu- 
tion, not only in its 
agrarian, but in its 
political and social, 
aspects, found them 
in opposition. They 
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were the conservatives, 
the reactionaries. They 
were the defenders of 
the existing régime. 
And the revolution 
rolled over them and 
crushed them. It took 
from them their lands, 
their incomes, and the 
privileges that went 
with them. The Spanish 
aristocracy,as such, has 
passed into history. 
Many of them are 
émigrés abroad. Those 
who have remained in 
Mexico are émigrés at 
home. 

Except for a few 
exceptional ones who 
have managed success- 
fully to adjust them- 
selves to the conditions that have been 
imposed upon them, these men are imbued 
with the typical émigré philosophy. They 
are defeated, helpless in the presence of 
forces they are utterly unable to compre- 
hend, let alone resist. Their position is all 
wrong—they are sure of that. They are 
the victims of gross injustice. They point 
petulantly to the innumerable cases where 
the revolutionists have violated their own 
statutes. As for combating this evil that 
has come upon them, they are powerless. 
The sons of the slaveholders stand stripped 
in the presence of their embattled serfs. 
Disarmed, disorganized, the legal and 
social system that sustained them de- 
stroyed and in ruins, as distrustful of each 
other as of their avowed enemies, they 
have surrendered all thought of regaining 
by their own efforts their former position 
and power. The most constructive political 
idea accepted among them is intervention 
by the United States to restore their 
former status, or at least the raising of the 
arms embargo so that some revolutionist 
more virile than themselves may over- 
throw the present régime and substitute 
one that, in their eyes, could be no worse. 

Even if the Spanish element in the 
Mexican population were not hopelessly in 
Opposition to the trend of events, there 


A YOUTH OF THE “‘NUEVA RAZA” 


One of the “new race” that expects to 
build a great Mexican nation. 
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would still be an in- 
superable obstacle to 
the development of 
Mexican nationalism 
along Spanish lines. To 
the Indians and even to 
the mestizos, or mixed- 
blooded Mexicans, 
Spain is the enemy. 
The Spaniards slew 
their fathers, seized 
their lands, and for 
centuries held them in 
subjection. In our 
American egocentric- 
ity, we have been in- 
clined to believe that 
we were the best-hated 
people in Mexico. But 
there have been innu- 
merable incidents that 
indicate that this is not 
the case. Repeatedly during the revolution- 
ary turmoil, Spanish-owned sugar mills 
were reduced to smoldering ruins while 
near-by American mills were untouched. 
Spanish-owned haciendas were invaded 
while their American neighbors were un- 
disturbed. Some allowance may be made 
for the proximity of the United States, its 
diplomatic pressure and its military effec- 
tiveness. But rioters inflamed by pulque 
and revolutionary theories seldom stop 
long to debate such matters. Those who 
know their Mexico agree that there is 
more antipathy to the Spanish in that 
country than to any other people. We 
may be a fairly close second, but, in this 
case at least, we are not first. 

The fact that we are second in Mexican 
dislike touches upon another point that 
would prevent the establishment of a 
Spanish nationalism—or any other white 
nationalism—in Mexico. For the non- 
white peoples of that country the Spanish 
oppression was a white oppression. The 
record of exploitation by the Americans 
during the Diaz régime, to say nothing of 
the Mexican War and the frequent diplo- 
matic clashes with Washington, have had 
no tendency to diminish the Indian resent- 
ment—call it hatred if you like—against 
the white race. This resentment burns 
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deep in the hearts of the Mexican people. 
They will accept no white nationalism 
and no white leadership unless it is im- 
posed upon them by force. The only possi- 
bility of building a white nationalism in 
Mexico would be a white domination 
backed by ample force to maintain itself 
against all opposition and at the same 
time inspired with a benevolent liberality 
that would enable it in the course of a 
century or so to reconcile the dark peoples 
of Mexico to a white point of view. The 
Spanish in Mexico have no such force and 
no ability for such leadership. 

The prospects for the development of a 
Mexican nationalism based upon Spanish 
culture, tradition, and history are even 
less rosy than for a nationalism based upon 
the Indian heritage. Despite the well- 
established position of the Spanish lan- 
guage, there is no possibility of a national 
psychological unity of Spanish character- 
istics. The Spanish genius is not destined 
to flower anew in Mexico. 

There remain the mestizos. These con- 
stitute the remaining eight million people 
in the country. During a century of in- 
dependence they have gradually increased 
their power and bettered their position 
until to-day they are practically supreme. 
They ‘ook upon themselves as a nueva raza 
[new race]. Their philosophers dream 

magnificent dreams 
of the things the 
race will accomplish. 
This new race is to 
build a country and 
a civilization in 
Mexico that shall 
outshine the per- 
formance of that 
other “new race” 
that built the 
United States. 

We can afford to 
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be generous and hope these dreams may be 
realized. Certainly we should have much to 
gain if the land of Mexico were occupied by 
a great and prosperous nation. But a small 
measure of skepticism may be permitted. 
The United States as it is to-day was not 
built by a “new race,” much less by a mix- 
ture of white and Indian blood. It was 
built by an old race—one might even say 
several of them—and neither in the build- 
ing nor in the final result has the Indian 
or the half-breed played a large part. 

It is not necessary to press an invidious 
comparison. The mestizos of Mexico have 
furnished a considerable body of evidence 
from which they and others may estimate 
their possibilities. Of strong men they have 
produced many. Most of the outstanding 
characters of Mexican history during the 
century of independence are mestizos. 
Juarez, Diaz, and Calles, all of whom 
have been acclaimed as of Indian blood, 
are, more strictly speaking, mestizos. 
Among the lesser names there have been 
many capable soldiers, able administra- 
tors, and successful men in other fields of 
endeavor. 

With all this ability, however, Mexico 
has failed to find herself. In 1800, the 
population of Mexico was practically the 
same as that of the United States, about 
5,300,000. To-day Mexico has a scant 
15,000,000 people, while the United States 
has almost eight times that many. The 
difference in size—Mexico has about one 
third of the area of the United States— 
is not sufficient to account for this dis- 
crepancy. Differences in natural resources, 
location, and relative position naturally 
make their contribution. But these could 
not be stretched to explain the great differ- 
ence in growth. The obtrusive fact remains 
that the United States has drawn to its 
sores, since 1820, more than 36,000,000 
people from other countries—more than 
double the greatest Mexican popula- 
tion—while Mexico, alone among all of 
the countries of the New World, has 

always been a country of emigra- 
tion. Almost all of this Mexican 
\. emigration has been to the United 
States. Why is it that so many mil- 
lions of people have preferred to 
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transfer their lives to the north- 
ern republic while practically 
none have chosen to seek oppor- 
tunity in Mexico? Why have 
several hundred thousand Mex- 
icans preferred to leave their 
own country and seek happiness 
in the United States? Why is 
land south of an im- 

aginary line purchas- 

able at 50 cts. or $1 9 
an acre, while exactly © 
the same kind of land 
north of the line ¢. 


brings one hundred or 
two hundred times as 
much? AN INDIAN WOMAN 


“Ah, but political 
conditions have been 
different,” comes the 
comment. Very well, that is just what we 
are talking about. If the course of political 
history of Mexico has not been wholly 
determined by the mestizo psychology, 
that psychology has played so large a 
part in shaping this history that it must be 
considered in some measure as an expres- 
sion of the political character of the 
mestizo. If the Mexican nationalism of the 
future is to be built from the ground up by 
the nueva raza, we must then search in 
the mestizo character for the materials out 
of which this nationalism is to be built. 

In doing so, it is conceded at the begin- 
ning that the psychological unity that is 
the prime requisite of any nationalism is 
to be largely confined to hardly more 
than one half of the Mexican popula- 
tion. Even this proportion, however, were 
it solidly grounded itself, would offer a 
substantial beginning, a nucleus about 
which the new nationalism could grow. 
But the mestizos form no such cohesive 
unit in the Mexican population. The name 
is applied to all persons of mixed Spanish 
and Indian blood. Whatever unity there 
may have been on the Spanish side, the 
Indian side derives from almost two score 
Separate Indian peoples of at least four 
Stocks of quite distinct characteristics. 
Here is plenty of room for characters so 
variant among the mestizo population that 
anything like psychological unity must 
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be a matter of the 
distant future rather 
than the present. 

Were these differ- 
ences to be reconciled, 
there is an even more 
serious obstacle in the 
divided mental allegi- 
ance of the mestizo as 
such. From his Span- 
ish fathers the mestizo 
inherits an alert and 
logical mind with a 
will to dominate and 
exploit. From his In- 
dian mothers comes a 
sense of inferiority, 
fear, suspicion, and an 
almost _ineradicable 
hatred of the white. 
Wallace Thompson, who has made an ex- 
tended study of the mestizo psychology, has 
the concurrent opinion of many others who 
have long lived close to the Mexicans, when 
he says: “In his mind the blind, unchang- 
ing grasp of tradition and superstition 
which marks the Indian combine with the 
brilliant logic of the Spaniard to create 
a person, unstable and at the same time 
inexorable, bound by racial prejudices 
that he does not understand and yet 
that he justifies with an Occidental logic 
that confuses both himself and the ob- 
server.” 

This aspect of mestizo mentality would 
be of little moment to us except that it is 
the basis of his political actions and thus 
the determinant of the political trend of 
the country. The mestizo, spurred by his 
Spanish blood, has set himself up as the 
heir of white domination. The self-assured 
superiority of the white he has carried over 
in the form of “personalism’’—that is to 
say, despotism—in government, which de- 
feats any tendency to democracy and pro- 
longs the succession of dictatorships. The 
anti-foreignism that so frequently mani- 
fests itself in Mexico is but the later 
expression of the fear and hatred of white 
domination that the mestizo inherits from 
his Indian ancestors. 

Thus, there is an internal conflict in the 
mestizo mind itself that utterly precludes 
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that psychological unity that is a prereq- 
uisite of any genuine nationalism. What- 
ever part the nueva raza is destined to play 
in the long future, it is at present almost 
entirely lacking in any of the elements 
that are the essential ingredients of na- 
tionalism. It is without history and with- 
out tradition. It has no memory of common 
effort, common suffering, and common 
victory. If it tries to reach back into its 
past it finds that past divided into two 
separate heritages that not only have no 
common elements, but are in hopeless 
and irreconcilable opposition to each other. 
The mestizo race, whatever may be its 
capacities, has as yet developed no genius 
of its own. It has no racial direction. 

With its racial genius wholly in a forma- 
tive state, with its racial tradition almost 
entirely in the future, the mestizo race 
naturally turns to others for its ideas. It 
may turn to the Anglo-Saxon peoples for 
conceptions of democracy and embody 
them in long and tedious constitutions. 
With these democratic conceptions written 
into its fundamental law it may turn to 
Bolshevism for methods of readjusting 
property rights or to the Fascist philosophy 
for practical ways of governing. Neither 
Bolshevism nor Fascism is conceivable in 
an Anglo-Saxon country, because through 
long centuries democracy has been woven 
into the genius and tradition of the people. 
But the mestizo has no such norm, no such 
standard by which to test new ideas. The 
racial genius has not yet established any 
such criterion. To it, one political concep- 
tion is as acceptable as another. 

The inevitable result of such a condition 
is political instability. Entirely apart from 
the personal ambitions that lead to at- 
tempts to seize the government for the 
privilege and profit of governing, there is 
the unavoidable clash of ideas in a people 
who have not yet given definite shape to 
their modes of thought and practice. This 
variability is not only to be found among 
individuals and groups dominated by 
strong personalities, but is also frequently 
manifested in the character of a single 
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individual. Consistency, if it be a virtue, 
is a virtue yet to be acquired. Meantime, 
its place will be taken by opportunism. 
And this opportunism may be guided not 
alone by personal advantage, but also by 
the successive ascendency of different and 
perhaps conflicting ideas. 

Thus, democracy has never imbedded 
itself in Mexican life. It, like other political 
conceptions, may have received a tempor- 
ary allegiance. But the government of 
Mexico remains to-day, as it has been 
since the days of the Aztecs, a “personal” 
government. It is now, as it has been in the 
long past, a government by personalities, 
even a government by idiosyncrasies. And 
those idiosyncrasies themselves may have 
but a fleeting sway. Under such circum- 
stances it is to be expected that the govern- 
ment of Mexico may be now good and 
now bad, now benevolent and now inter- 
ested only in exploitation for its personal 
profit. It may go forward and it may go 
back. A constructive period may be fol- 
lowed by an utterly destructive period. 
In its relations with its neighbors it may 
be now friendly and now hostile. And all 
without relation to any continuing idea or 
purpose. All without reference to any 
established national aim or interest. 

In thinking of Mexico it is utterly mis- 
leading to think of it in terms that can be 
properly applied only to more mature and 
formulated nations. To attempt to deal 
with it as an established and self-directed 
nation is to court repeated and unending 
failure. It must be thought of and dealt 
with as a mass of unassimilated and unre- 
lated ideas, none of which have as yet 
firmly rooted themselves in the hearts and 
minds of its people. This is not to condemn 
or even to criticize. It is to recognize a state 
of affairs, the recognition of which will 
prevent the expectation or demand that 
Mexico act in a manner of which, because 
of her inherent characteristics, she is as 
yet incapable. It was a Mexican philoso- 
pher—one of deep discernment—who said, 
“Mexico is not a nation: it is a place in 
which there are houses and people.” 


Next month: Mexico in Revolution 





Political Battles of the World War 
The Fisher-Churchill Row and the Fall of Asquith 


LORD BEAVERBROOK 


Here Lord Beaverbrook tells how dissension in the Admiralty, and not Northcliffe 
and his shell-shortage campaign, brought down the Asquith Government. In this 
period Lord Kitchener also 1s losing his grip, and in the next installment Beaver- 
brook tells of events that finally led to the passing of the great soldier. 


THE SHELL trouble really began at the 
battle of Neuve Chapelle, March 10, 
1915. No doubt deceiving himself, and 
certainly misleading others, Lord French 
represented that action to the public as a 
triumphant victory. I was in the battle 
area at the time, attached to the Canadians, 
and the plain truth is that it was a horribly 
costly failure. 

This truth began to percolate to Eng- 
land by way of soldiers’ letters and officers 
on leave and in a few weeks was the com- 
mon talk of the mess and the canteen at 
home, whence it began to reach the public 
as a whole. In the meantime, the second 
battle of Ypres, lasting from April 22nd to 
well into May, and succeeded by the great 
attack on the Aubers Ridge (variously 
known as the action of Festubert, Given- 
chy, and Fromelles), which began on May 
oth, had clearly revealed the deficiencies in 
our ammunition supply and the power of 
the German defensive. Lord French was, in 
fact, faced by failure, and by failure that 
at the beginning he had represented as 
success. His defense was that he had to 
break off the action of Neuve Chapelle, 
just as it was about to succeed, because his 
gun ammunition had run out. The answer 
to any such excuse from a general is that 
you ought not to enter into an offensive 
battle unless you have enough ammunition. 
The commander who miscalculates is 
seriously to blame. I well remember a 
soldier and member of Parliament at 
General Headquarters—Captain Stanley 
Wilson, M. P.—describing to me in those 
critical weeks, with great prescience, ex- 
actly what form this policy of the offensive- 


defensive against the home authorities 
would assume. ‘“‘ We have failed, we have 
lost many lives.”’ This was the gist of the 
G. H. Q. case. “There may be a popular 
outcry—very well, then, let us concentrate 
it quickly on the home authorities.” 

It is quite true that the Army had not 
enough ammunition, certainly not enough 
high explosives; it is by no means clear 
that the military authorities at the front 
were not as much responsible for this state 
of affairs as the War Office or the Govern- 
ment. On this point I shall have more to 
say in discussing Lord Kitchener’s whole 
career during the war. It was while affairs 
were shaping in this way that Colonel 
Repington came to stay with Lord French, 
not as a correspondent, for no war corre- 
spondents were permitted, but asa personal 
friend. Colonel Repington wasa very clever 
man, and his advice and assistance would 
be of great value to the Commander-in- 
Chief in finding the way out of the diffi- 
culties in which the latter’s description of 
Neuve Chapelle as a victory had involved 
him. The attack on the Aubers Ridge be- 
gan on May oth, and it was of the fighting 
at Richebourg and Fromelles that the 
Times published the statement on 
Friday, May 14th: “The shortage of high 
explosive was a fatal bar to our military 
success.” 

The weakness in our munition supplies 
was perfectly well known both in France 
and in Westminster for a very consider- 
able period before the crisis of May 
arose. We have been told by Lord French 
how Colonel Brinsley Fitzgerald and 
Captain Guest came home on a mission 
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from the Commander-in-Chjef and inter- 
viewed prominent politicians on this very 
question. But it was not merely that Guest 
saw Lloyd George and that Fitzgerald 
interviewed Bonar Law. They and other 
officers and members of Parliament at- 
tached to G. H. Q. talked to every member 
of the Commons who could be got to listen 
to them—and this kind of conversation 
had been going on for weeks before any- 
thing serious was published in the press 
about a lack of high explosives. A few 
guarded comments had appeared in the 
newspapers, but that was all. 

When Colonel Repington published his 
dispatch on Friday, May 14th, his state- 
ments were old news to the Opposition 
members and containea no information for 
Whitehall or for Westminster. There 
would not have been any rumpus at all 
over what was a defense of Lord French 
rather than an attack on the Government 
had not one astute mind at least seen in a 
single phrase in the Times dispatch 
potential political dynamite. Lloyd George 
grasped at once that if the general public 
were told with sufficient vehemence that 
we were failing in France for lack of gun 
ammunition he would be powerfully aided 
in enforcing his own munitions policy on 
the reluctant soldiers. He therefore in- 
spired Lord Northcliffe to take up the 
question. The agitation itself began in the 
mildest manner when Northcliffe’s news- 
papers called attention to Colonel Reping- 
ton’s statement in the Times of Friday, 
May 14th. These articles were published 
during the few days, almost hours, that 
marked the fall of the Liberal Government 
and the formation and announcement of 
the new Coalition Ministry. The articles 
were not very deadly, and at any rate they 
were directed against a corpse. It was not 
until after the formation of the First Coa- 
lition Ministry had been formally an- 
nounced in the House of Commons that 
the real Northcliffe shell agitation began. 

The Liberal Government fell from a set 
of causes totally unconnected with shells. 
Lord Northcliffe did not bring that Govern- 
ment down—what he did was to make 
certain the creation of a Ministry of 
Munitions with powers adequate to the 
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conceptions of its 
George. 

This was not the first time that North- 
cliffe had contemplated a drastic inter- 
vention in the conduct of the war. Some 
time before, he had threatened the 
strongest opposition if the Expeditionary 
Force left the country, but in practice 
did nothing when his opinion was dis- 
regarded. The shell-shortage agitation was 
conducted with great vigor, and undoubt- 
edly had a good deal to do with the im- 
provement in the position in this respect. 
This campaign was merged into that 
directed against Lord Kitchener. 

Northcliffe undoubtedly believed sin- 
cerely that Lord Kitchener’s removal from 
the War Office was a matter of the most 
pressing national importance. He knew 
also, at the time of launching his campaign, 
that Kitchener was getting unpopular in 
the Cabinet. But he failed to realize the 
extent to which the War Secretary had 
retained his prestige with the man in the 
street. For this latter reason Northcliffe 
never carried out his full original intention 
with regard to the campaign. This, he told 
me one afternoon at the Ritz Hotel, was 
to go on attacking Lord Kitchener day in, 
day out, until he had driven him from 
office. But he was, like all public men, 
too sensitive to an unfavorable atmosphere 
to push the matter through. After a time 
he drew back, and the attacks ceased. Thus 
in the period under review in this series, 
Northcliffe had three disagreements with 
the Ministry on grave issues of policy, 
namely—Expeditionary Force, shells, and 
Kitchener. 

On the first one he was silent. The 
second one he pushed home successfully 
with the assistance of certain members of 
the Cabinet. In the third instance he be- 
gan an assault, but did not charge home. 

Northcliffe was a man of great ability 
and attractive character. He was very 
agreeable to talk to, though he could not 
place his arguments ina sequence that led to 
an inevitable conclusion. On the contrary, 
he jumped at the conclusion at once and 
then simply reiterated it. He was ham- 
pered during the war by the fact that, while 
he had profound knowledge cf n-wspapers 
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and publicity, he had no realization what- 
ever of the political temperament. Thus, 
he had no first-hand experience of the 
medium through which he was trying to 
work, 

In his early life, the politicians would 
not accept him. To them he was simply a 


man newly risen from the ranks, who 
owned newspapers, many of which pos- 
sessed no political influence. They refused 
to recognize either his great gifts or his 
coming power. They tried to treat him as 
the Minister dealt with the old-time 
journalist—somebody to be given little 
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tit-bits of news as a present in return for 
flattery and press support. These methods 
naturally led to an estrangement. 

When it was too late for the politicians 
to alter their attitude the tables had been 
turned. When they were willing and anx- 
ious to consort with Northcliffe he would 
have none of them. He often told me that 
he was better off as a journalist because 
he did not consort with Ministers or ex- 
Ministers, and that for his own part he 


never wanted, as a private individual, to © 


have anything to do with them. This de- 
liberate abstention from one source of 
knowledge was a great weakness to him 
when he had perforce to deal with poli- 
ticians and politics during the war. He 
did not know political dynamite when he 
saw it. At least, he did not know where to 
place it, or where to explode it. It was this 
fact that led to his failure to bring down 
Ministries of which he sincerely disap- 
proved. If he had known what dynamite 
in politics was, he could have overturned 
the Liberal Ministry of 1914-1915 easily 
enough. But because he had not this 
knowledge he had nothing to do with the 
overthrow. When, in turn, he became 
keenly anxious to upset the First Coalition 
Ministry that followed, he had no idea how 
to set about it—although the task was not 
very difficult. So his contribution to the 
change of Government in 1916 was an 
indirect one, He desired it greatly, and he 
prepared public opinion for the change. 

Again, in 1918, he could have destroyed 
the Lloyd George Conservative combi- 
nation at the very outset if he had taken 
the right course. He disliked the coalition 
sincerely enough, but he did not grasp the 
particular appeal to the constituencies 
that would have ruined it. His ideal was to 
be a kind of Clemenceau—the wrecker of 
incompetent Ministries. But he never 
could achieve this ideal, because he could 
not lay his mind side by side with the 
political mind and so pierce through to the 
human side of the problem. Even when a 
Minister or leader was quite ready to come 
to an agreement with him, he could not 
grasp the moment for a deal. He would 
lecture eminent public men as if they were 
somewhat refractory schoolboys—and this 
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attitude broke the touch between him and 
them. On the other hand, he was successfu| 
enough in his assaults on the reputations of 
particular Ministers in the war, and by 
sheer pertinacity dragged more than one 
to the ground. 

To all broad principles Northcliffe ad- 
hered unflinchingly, once he had fully 
grasped them. He was absolutely daunt- 
less in his belief in victory, and it was 
really inspiring to talk to him in bad hours. 
Nor was this a pose, as it was in the case 
of some of the statesmen. But he was 
capable of amazing confusion of mind in 
the case of the dispatch of the British 
Expeditionary Force. 

Northcliffe was, of course, a potent 
force, and proved again and again a power- 
ful factor, compelling the Government to 
recognize public opinion on war issues. But 
that was not his ideal. Whatever the world 
may think of Northcliffe, one fact can 
never be disputed. He was the greatest 
figure who ever strode down Fleet Street. 
He had created the character, type, and 
temper of every newspaper that he owned, 
and there have been few changes of im- 
portance in Fleet Street since he left. He 
established his conceptions of journalism, 
not only by the direct influence that he 
brought to bear on that part of the press 
he controlled, but indirectly by the ex- 
ample that he set to his competitors. 

What was the real cause of the fall of the 
Liberal Government in the spring of 1915? 
To put the truth boldly and bluntly, it 
had nothing whatever to do with the shell 
scandal and was produced solely and en- 
tirely by the dissensions at the Admiralty 
between Mr. Churchill and Lord Fisher 
that culminated in Fisher’s resignation. 
The idea that the shortage of shells was 
the cause of the Ministerial collapse has 
become so ingrained in our mentality that 
men who knew better have thought this 
was so themselves. 

There are several natural reasons for 
the existence of this delusion. By a pure 
coincidence the Times, owned by Lord 
Northcliffe, published a dispatch from the 
front exposing our weakness in gun am- 
munition, on Friday, May 14th. That was 
the actual day of Lord Fisher’s resignation. 
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A few mild articles on the lines of the 
Repington protest appeared over the 
week-end in the Daily Mail. But during 
this week-end, as I shall prove in this 
article, the Liberal Government had fallen 
dead by agreement among Asquith, Lloyd 
George, and Bonar Law. On Monday, 
May 17th, Bonar Law wrote a formal 
letter announcing the decision of his 
colleagues to take a part in the Govern- 
ment precisely because of what had hap- 
pened at the Admiralty. On Wednesday, 
May 19th, the new Government was an- 
nounced. None the less, the old Govern- 
ment, to the popular mind—which knew 
nothing of internal .causes—appeared to 
fall to the accompaniment of a series of 
cautiously worded statements in the popu- 
lar press that merged (after the Ministry 
had fallen) into a real shriek about a shell 
scandal. 

This thoroughly confused the outside 
judgment, which soon began to believe 
that the Government had fallen because of 
these attacks. But, apart from the public, 
not even some of the men most intimately 
concerned with these events knew the truth. 
I refer especially to the late Lord North- 
cliffe and to Mr. Churchill, who in one de- 
gree or another countenanced the delusion 
that the shell scandal was either a fac- 
tor or the deciding factor in the fall of 
the Government. Northcliffe’s reiterated 
assertion, of course, spread the legend to 
millions of people until it absolutely swal- 
lowed the truth. 

I do not question the honesty of the con- 
victions Northcliffe and Churchill respec- 
tively entertained on the subject. Neither 
of them was aware of what was happening 
in the inner political ring. Lord North- 
cliffe knew nothing of any change of 
Government until the night of Tuesday, 
May 18th—four days after Fisher had 
resigned, and long after a coalition had 
been definitely arranged. Next day, how- 
ever, Lord Northcliffe’s organ did sum- 
marize the causes of the collapse, in this 
order: first, resignation of Lord Fisher; 
second, trouble over shells. But the first 
cause—in reality the only one—was soon 
forgotten by the Northcliffe press. 

Churchill was ignorant, too, as to what 
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was going on. He had been kept in the dark 
by his own colleagues. He was not told of 
the negotiations with the Conservatives. 
In fact, he was treated shabbily. So he 
might be forgiven for misunderstanding 
the course events actually took, consider- 
ing that he knew nothing about the crisis at 
all until he came down to the House of 
Commons on Monday afternoon. 

However, writing years after the event, 
he ascribes the causes of the collapse to, 
first, shells, and second, Fisher’s resignation 
—and he reénforces this statement by say- 
ing that the leaders of the Opposition had 
given notice that they intended to demand 
a debate on shells. The official Conserva- 
tives never at any time contemplated 
such a course. Therefore, Mr. Churchill is 
quite mistaken, not only in enumerating 
shells as the primary cause of his disaster, 
but in mentioning them as a cause at all. 
Possibly, both Northcliffe and Churchill 
were subconsciously swayed in the direc- 
tion of thinking that shells brought down 
the Government because both would have 
liked it to be true. 

Northcliffe would naturally believe that 
he had destroyed a Ministry through his 
newspapers. It would be as naturally un- 
pleasing for Churchill to feel that his con- 
duct of the Admiralty had brought down 
the administration of which he was a lead- 
ing member—however sure he was that his 
policy was right. To any one who examines 
impartially the evidence contained in the 
following narrative it will be abundantly 
clear that shells did not produce the fall of 
the Liberal Ministry, but that the quarrel 
at the Admiralty did. 

I will now resume the temporal sequence 
of my narrative of events. I left it at Fri- 
day, May 14th, the day on which Colonel 
Repington’s article on the shortage of 
munition supply at the front had been 
published. On that day something had 
occurred at the Admiralty that led directly 
and instantly to the downfall of the Liberal 
Government. Admiral Lord Fisher re- 
signed as First Sea Lord in protest against 
the action of Winston Churchill, First Lord 
of the Admiralty, and within five days of 
his resignation the First Coalition Govern- 
ment was formed. It was the clash be- 
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tween these two powerful intellects that 
overthrew the first British War Ministry— 
and therefore the story of their friendship 
and disagreement is worth recording. 

Lord Fisher’s appointment was origi- 
nally due to a weakness in Mr. Churchill’s 
position at the Admiralty that came to 
a head in October, 1914, when Prince 
Louis of Battenberg was retired. Mr. 
Churchill would far rather have kept 
Prince Louis as First Sea Lord—and, in 
fact, did keep him, in face of racial popular 
clamor, long enough to damage himself. 
In addition, Mr. Churchill was blamed, 
largely unjustly, for the loss of the three 
torpedoed cruisers, for Antwerp, and for 
the dispatch of the untrained Naval Bri- 
gade and the internment of so many of 
them in Holland. Finally, he made an ill-ad- 
vised speech at Liverpool about digging the 
Germans out of their holes like rats, that 
had been seized on by his political enemies. 
This last episode points, indeed, to the root 
cause of Churchill’s subsequent troubles 
at the Admiralty—a failure to keep him- 
self in touch with existing political opinion, 
owing to the immense energy he devoted 
to his immediate official duties. But of this 
I shall have more to say later. Anyhow, 
a cold wind was blowing on him in October, 
1914, and he has since recognized the fact. 
He therefore pressed hard for Fisher’s 
appointment as a support to his own 
position—which was really another mis- 
take. 

Churchill codpted Fisher to relieve the 
pressure against himself, but he had no in- 
tention of letting any one else rule the 
roost. Here, then, were two strong men 
of incompatible tempers, both bent on an 
autocracy. It required only a difference 
of opinion on policy to produce a clash, 
and this cause of dissension was not long 
wanting. 

Fisher’s master notion in the war was a 
landing in the Baltic behind the German 
lines. The Russians were to supply the 
troops and the British Navy to land them, 
perhaps within a hundred miles of Berlin. 
This idea of a blow at the heart of Ger- 
many seems to have originated with the 
successful invasion by sea carried out by 
the Russians against Frederick the Great 
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in the course of the Seven Years’ War. 
It was impossible to say that the plan was 
unpracticable, but it required a violent 
act of faith to believe in it and its conse- 
quences, involving immense preparations 
of quite new types of vessels. These Fisher 
set about preparing with his customary 
energy, and Churchill raised no effective 
objection at the outset. Then came the 
Dardanelles expedition, and the whole 
situation changed. There was only a cer- 
tain amount of men and material, so that 
the Baltic scheme was always pulling 
against the Dardanelles adventure, and 
vice versa. Here, then, were two men in a 
single department, each with a rival proj- 
ect—Fisher bent on the Baltic plan, and 
Churchill firmly believing that the Darda- 
nelles was the better way. 

This divergence was in itself quite 
sufficient to produce a rupture. There was 
another cause for the Admiral’s discontent, 
not specially directed against Churchill, 
though touching his interests. The special 
and privileged position held by Lord 
Kitchener—a soldier sitting in the Cabinet 
—was a source of irritation to the dis- 
tinguished sailor. Why should the Army 
have a member in the inner ring of the 
Government while the expert head of the 
Navy was only an adviser? And was not 
Fisher as good a man as Kitchener? 

Fisher could not realize the unique 
position that Kitchener held in the British 
Empire, so that in his own lifetime he had 
become more of a mythical demigod than 
a mere man. Lord Fisher was, of course, a 
great man, but he was nothing more, and 
therefore constitutional rules were not 
broken in his favor. None the less, the 
grievance rankled, and in conversation 
with his friends he frequently declared 
that Churchill should go and that he 
ought to succeed him as First Lord. 

Fisher’s resignation was therefore not 
only a trial of strength on definite naval 
issues with Churchill. It was also directed 
against the Government as a whole and 
the subordinate position he occupied under 
it. A new Government was to make him 
First Lord and right the Navy’s wrongs. 
And this fact perhaps explains the violence 
of his method of resigning. He did not 
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wish merely to defeat Churchill over the 
Dardanelles and Baltic issue. He was 
waving a flag and courting a wholesale 
crash. Thus, after a time, Fisher became 
a voluminous correspondent, and his let- 
ters of complaint were expelled with the 
rapidity and force of machine gun bullets 
and found targets in the breasts of Op- 
position members of the House of Com- 
mons. Indeed, he had written long letters 
over his signature denouncing the Darda- 
nelles operations root and branch—and 
this was well before his resignation. The 
wounds festered in the breast of a party 
that, in any case, viewed Churchill by this 
time with distrust. Fisher was the apostle 
of Toryism, the Dardanelles expedition 
was unpopular, and Fisher was known 
first to be lukewarm, and later actually in 
opposition. Furthermore, the Tory op- 
position said that while a strong and fa- 
mous man was First Sea Lord some check 
was imposed on Churchill, while an ordi- 
nary sailor would be helpless. 

But what if Fisher were to go? The 
Conservative party would not tolerate a 
tame Board nominated by Churchill and 
subservient to his policies. Churchill did 
not know it, but he was like a man chained 
to an enemy—so that both must lie or die 
together. If you throw your chained enemy 
into the sea he pulls you after him. Enough 
ferment had been worked up on the Op- 
position side by the end of April, 1915, to 
induce Bonar Law to give Churchill a 
warning, which was disregarded. In May, 
the long-delayed explosion took place. 
Lord Fisher privately tendered his resig- 
nation to the Prime Minister. There were 
several conjoint causes for his action, and 
he received encouragement from devoted 
and influential persons. On May 12th, the 
Goliath had been sunk in the Aixgean— 
another sacrifice to the Dardanelles—while 
the fate of the Lusitania indicated to the 
First Sea Lord’s mind that England was 
not putting a sufficient proportion of 
her efforts into the mastery of the northern 
seas and into suppressing the submarine 
menace. The actual point of conflict was 
the diversion of men and material by 
Churchill to the Dardanelles against the 
Wish of Lord Fisher. 
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If Lord Fisher had contented himself 
with a simple resignation in the ordinary 
form, it is quite certain that he would have 
succeeded in ousting Mr. Churchill and 
would have remained at the Admiralty 
in his old position. Indeed, he might have 
become First Lord. Instead of this, on 
Saturday he pulled down his blinds with a 
dramatic gesture and, walking over to the 
Treasury, caught the Chancellor of the - 
Exchequer just as he was starting for the 
country. To him he simply announced that 
he had resigned and that, further, he was 
not going back to the Admiralty at all. 
Lloyd George was thunderstruck. The 
news came to him as an absolute bomb- 
shell, for he was utterly unaware that Lord 
Fisher had the slightest intention of resign- 
ing. The Sea Lord said to Lloyd George 
that the long-delayed crash had come over 
the diversion of certain units and material 
to the Mediterranean, which had taken 
place, in Lord Fisher’s opinion, without 
due notice having been given him. 

Lloyd George drew Lord Fisher into his 
room and sent for Mr. Asquith, who came. 
But in spite of the remonstrances and 
entreaties of the two men that Fisher 
should remain at his post at least for the 
time being, they utterly failed to shake 
him in his decision not to remain. Another 
intermediary was then sent for. Mr. 
McKenna had been First Lord of the 
Admiralty when Lord Fisher was a First 
Sea Lord, locked in a technical strategic 
and political battle to the death with Lord 
Charles Beresford. It was the cordial sup- 
port of McKenna that had then saved 
Fisher from destruction at the hands of 
his enemies, and consequently he had 
considerable influence with the distin- 
guished sailor. All other means failing and 
Fisher remaining locked in his room at the 
Admiralty and refusing to see any one 
from the Government, McKenna was 
despatched as a private friend to try to 
get him to see reason. The blinds were 
indeed down in the First Sea Lord’s room, 
but McKenna caught Fisher’s eye peering 
out at him from behind the cover. After 
that he would take no denial and was 
finally let in. In the long argument that 
followed McKenna completely failed to 
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convince Fisher that he was pursuing a 
mistaken course. The First Sea Lord 
handed his keys over, so to speak, but 
resolutely declined to sit down again at 
his desk. 

Lord Fisher departed for Scotland and 
left the Admiralty without a First Sea 
Lord at the very height of a great war. 
This action made it absolutely impossible 
for any Ministry to recall him to office, 
and thus, though Churchill went and the 
Government fell, no profit accrued to Lord 
Fisher. Mr. Asquith at first decided to sup- 
port his First Lord, Mr. Churchill, and 
gave permission for a new Board to be 
appointed, with Sir Arthur Wilson at the 
head of it. This would have to be an- 
nounced when the House met in the follow- 
ing week. But the Prime Minister had 
forgotten the Opposition. It is now neces- 
sary, therefore, to examine Lord Fisher’s 
action from the standpoint of the Tory 
camp. 

Just as the Opposition members were 
aware of the shell trouble between Lord 
French and Lord Kitchener, so many of 
them were intimately informed of the 
progress of the conflict between Lord 
Fisher and Mr. Churchill at the Admiralty. 
Lord Fisher had seen to that. Lord War- 
grave led the Tories who supported the 
First Sea Lord, and Bonar Law knew 
quite well how extended and formidable 
his activities were, and that the resignation 
of Lord Fisher would be the signal for an 
outbreak of hostility to the Government 
that he would be quite unable to control. 

On the shell scandal Bonar Law had his 
followers well in hand. On the Admiralty 
crisis he had not. And here in the main 
he sympathized with his own followers. 
He believed that a shell scandal might 
keep Italy from coming into the war on 
England’s side. He thought the news of the 
dismissal of Churchill from the Admiralty 
might actually encourage Italy—for he 
had no belief in Churchill as a responsible 
administrator. One thing he knew for cer- 
tain. If Churchill came down to the Com- 
mons on Monday, May 17th, with a new 
and tame Board of Admiralty in his pocket 
the Tory party would revolt instantly. 
The “Truce of God” between the Liberal 
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and Conservative parties would come to an 
abrupt end. This was precisely the con- 
tingency that Bonar Law was most anxious 
to avoid. He had endured much since 
August, 1914, in order to keep his promise 
of a silent and patriotic Opposition, but 
the limit of his resources had now been 
reached. An acrimonious debate on high 
questions of naval policy would be an 
indecent picture in the middle of a great 
war. And the debate would be followed by 
a division, with the Opposition voting 
against the new Admiralty Board. But the 
leader of the Opposition decided to face 
the facts. 

Supposing the Government fell, could 
the Conservative party alone support an 
Administration? It was improbable. But 
to coalesce after defeating the Govern- 
ment would immensely increase all the 
difficulties in the way of a coalition. Bonar 
Law had never been greatly enamored of 
the coalition idea for its own sake, but it 
seemed to him that matters had come 
to a point that he had foreseen some 
months before, when a partly discredited 
Government could be rescued only by a 
new infusion of blood. He did not like 
coalition, but it seemed the least of possi- 
ble evils. 

Bonar Law would not see Fisher, who 
sought out a personal interview through 
an intermediary. He was determined that 
he would not be drawn into the considera- 
tion of the personal quarrel between Fisher 
and Churchill. He would deal only with 
public issues. Further, he was annoyed 
with Fisher for the method chosen for 
imparting the news of the resignation to 
various members of the Opposition. The 
plan selected for informing Bonar Law 
himself was indeed original. The leader of 
the Opposition lived at Pembroke Lodge, 
in Edward’s Square.There he received by 
post a singular missive. It was simply a 
marked cutting from the Pall Mall 
Gazette in an envelope addressed in Lord 
Fisher’s hand, stating that “Lord Fisher 
was received in audience of the King and 
remained there about half an hour.” 
The form of the letter convinced him that 
the sender was Lord Fisher himself, and 
that Fisher wished him to know this fact. 
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Bonar Law came to the conclusion that 
Lord Fisher had resigned. Other Tory 
friends of Fisher were also informed of the 
resignation, and it was clear that soon after 
the House met on Monday the storm 
would break. 

Bonar Law immediately saw Lord 
Lansdowne, wrote to Mr. Asquith, and 
made an appointment to see Lloyd 
George. The object of the interview was 
this, and this alone: Bonar Law was going 
to tell Lloyd George that if Fisher had 
really resigned, the Tory party would not 
permit Churchill to turn Fisher out and 
to remain himself. His first question to 
Lloyd George was, therefore, whether the 
resignation was an accomplished fact. 
Lloyd George said it was. Bonar Law re- 
plied: “Then the situation is impossible.” 
He pointed out to Lloyd George that 
Fisher was the darling of the Tory party, 
and that Churchill had become its bug- 
bear. Was the first to go and the second 
to stay? The rank and file of the Opposi- 
tion would not tolerate it. When the 
House met again on Monday the new list 
of the Admiralty Board would have to 
be read out. Then the tempest would 
break with uncontrollable violence, and 
the Opposition would once again begin to 
oppose. Bonar Law finally told Lloyd 
George plainly that of his own knowledge 
he was convinced that he could not 
hold his followers back, even if he wished 
to. Lloyd George saw the position in a 
moment when faced with the alternative 
between coalition and open rupture. 

“Of course,” he said, “we must have a 
coalition, for the alternative is impossi- 
ble,” and, taking Bonar Law by the arm, 
he led him through the private passage 
that runs from the back of the Treasury 
to Nos. ro and 11 Downing Street, and 
brought him to Mr. Asquith. From the 
moment that the two men exchanged 
these sentences the Government was dead, 
and the leading articles on shell shortage 
in the newspapers of the next few days 
were only bullets fired into a corpse. 

This is the exact way in which the 
Liberal Government of 1915 fell. 

Never, perhaps, has so important a 
political decision been carried out so 
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quickly. Mr. Asquith supported the plan 
for a coalition at once. Immediately after 
the conversation with Asquith a meeting 
of as many of the Tory leaders as could be 
collected at short notice was held at Lans- 
downe House. Bonar Law informed his 
colleagues of Fisher’s resignation and of 
conversations with Lloyd George and 
Asquith. 

The following letter was sent as a record 
to the Prime Minister: 


Lansdowne House, 
May 17th, rors. 
Dear Mr. ASQUITH, 

Lord Lansdowne and I have learned with 
dismay that Lord Fisher has resigned, and we 
have come to the conclusion that we cannot 
allow the House to adjourn until this fact has 
been made known and discussed. 

We think the time has come when we ought 
to have a clear statement from you as to the 
policy which the Government intend to pursue. 
In our opinion things cannot go on as they 
are, and some change in the Constitution of 
the Government seems to us inevitable if it is 
to retain a sufficient measure of public confi- 
dence to conduct the war to a successful con- 
clusion. 

The situation in Italy makes it particularly 
undesirable to have anything in the nature of a 
controversial discussion in the House of Com- 
mons at present, and if you are prepared to 
take the necessary steps to secure the object 
which I have indicated, and if Lord Fisher’s 
resignation is in the meantime postponed, we 
shall be ready to keep silence now. Otherwise, 
I must to-day ask you whether Lord Fisher 
has resigned, and press for a day to discuss the 
situation arising out of his resignation. 

Yours, etc., 
(Signed) A. Bonar Law. 


This Bonar Law letter shows with final- 
ity that it was the Churchill-Fisher 
quarrel and not the question of shells 
that brought the Liberal War Govern- 
ment to the ground. 

The distribution of offices was the next, 
and the not very agreeable, task of the 
new Government. It was settled at once in 
principle that the Conservatives and 
Liberals should divide the posts equally 
between them. Churchill was, of course, 
the principal sufferer in this debacle, of 
which he had been the primary occasion 
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as well. He was very loath to leave his 
great work.and office. 

I think I am right in saying that it was 
on the night of Tuesday, May 18th, that I 
dined with Birkenhead, who took me to 
see Churchill at the Admiralty. It had 
not been until Churchill had come 
down to the House in the afternoon 
of the day before to read out his new 
Board that he had been told that the 
coalition would be formed, that the 
Ministry would be reconstructed; and 
that no new board could be appointed 
for the present. It was certainly rather 
terrible to have this news of defeat in the 
hour of apparent victory broken to one 
suddenly behind the Speaker’s chair! 

What days that Monday and Tuesday 
must have been for Churchill! Has any 
man ever gone through such a hail of 
incidents, such rapid alternations of hope 
and despair, such a succession of good news 
and bad news, in the course of two days? 
Consider the direction that events took. 
The First Lord came down to the Com- 
mons on that Monday full of confidence. 
Lord Fisher had been removed from his 
path—to all appearance without any evil 
consequence. Henceforth, Churchill would 
be sole master at the Admiralty. The list 
of his new board was in his pocket and had 
been approved by the Prime Minister. 

Suddenly, he is told that his new list 
must not be announced. Mr. Asquith and 
Lloyd George together inform him of one 
crushing piece of news after another. A 
coalition is about to be formed. The in- 
evitable implication is that one of the 
conditions of the compact is his departure 
from the Admiralty. Thus all the bright 
hopes of his morning are quickly and 
rudely dissipated. 

Later, his two principal colleagues come 
forward with a new proposal. The sug- 
gestion of the Colonial Office was put 
forward by the Prime Minister in the 
presence of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. Lloyd George brought his imagina- 
tion into play. What had been lost on the 
sea might be regained on the land. A 
Colonial Secretary with Mr. Churchill’s 
military talents might marshal the hosts 
of the races of Africa and the Dependen- 
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cies, and rush them to the assistance of 
the Empire. 

While this offer was being made—in 
fact, it was accepted—the conclave was 
suddenly interrupted by an urgent message 
from Mr. Churchill’s own office. The gist 
of it was, “Please come to the Admiralty 
at once—important news.” Mr. Churchill 
left immediately, and received the star- 
tling information that the German High 
Sea Fleet was coming out, apparently 
intending battle. Instantly, all thoughts of 
other matters—such as Ministerial employ- 
ments—must have vanished from Mr. 
Churchill’s mind. Here in the great battle 
in the North Sea would be the vindication 
of his naval policy—a triumph such as few 
lifetimes afford any man. Instead of the 
bald announcement that Mr. Churchill 
was no longer First Lord of the Admiralty, 
and that his successor had been chosen, 
there would be a tense scene in the House 
of Commons, in which white-faced mem- 
bers listened in strained attention while 
Mr. Churchill announced the greatest vic- 
tory that the British Navy had ever at- 
tained before or since Trafalgar. Would a 
First Sea Lord who had played Barham 
to the new Nelson be allowed to go into 
retirement? If he did go, he would leave 
the Admiralty in a manner that would 
make his exit an imperishable. event in 
British history. Such, at least, would have 
been the reflections of any ordinary man 
in Mr. Churchill’s position. As confidence, 
on that eventful Monday, had been re- 
placed by despair—so depression was now 
succeeded by the growing light of an 
immense hope. All that afternoon and 
evening he was rushing toward the 
probable scene of action every battleship, 
battle cruiser, or torpedo boat that he 
could lay hands upon. He had no First 
Sea Lord at the time, and was acting as 
head of the Admiralty. He sent messages 
to the Harwich force and to the flotillas 
and to the submarine and destroyer 
flotillas at Dover and Yarmouth. He 
ordered them to proceed to the probable 
scene of action. He threw his whole naval 
hand in at once. He held back nothing. 
If the Germans would only come on! So 
Monday evening lengthened with hope. 
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Mr. Churchill slept a little, and rose at 
7 AM. on Tuesday to learn that the Ger- 
mans seemed to be receding toward their 
base. By 9 A.M. it was clear that all was 
over—the German High Sea Fleet was 
beyond England’s reach. 

There was an end of the matter. The 
offer of the Colonial Office was afterwards 
withdrawn, owing to strong Tory protests 
and weak Liberal support, and the failure 
of the new Trafalgar to eventuate rele- 
gated Mr. Churchill to the Duchy of 
Lancaster. There was an interlude of six 
months, only to be mentioned because it 
shows Churchill’s boundless fertility of 
invention and his determination to be in 
the line of action somewhere. He suggested 
that he might be made Governor-General 
and Commander-in-Chief in East Africa, 
so as to unify all the operations against the 
Germans in that area. This proposal, too, 
though somewhat favored by Bonar Law, 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, finally 
met with strong opposition and failed to 
eventuate. 

Churchill was thus, on the Tuesday 
night I saw him at the Admiralty, a man 
suddenly thrown from power into im- 
potence, and one felt rather as if one had 
been invited to “come and look on fallen 
Antony.” What a creature of strange 
moods he is—always at the top of the 
wheel of confidence or at the bottom of an 
intense depression. 

Looking back on that long night that 
we spent in the big silent Admiralty 
room, I cannot help reflecting on that 
extreme duality of mind that marks 
Churchill above all other men—the charm, 
the imaginative sympathy of his hours of 
defeat; the self-confidence, the arrogance 
of his hours of power and prosperity. That 
night he was a lost soul, yet full of flashes 
of wit and humor. But all those early days 
of our acquaintance were his bad times, 
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and then one could not resist the charm 
of his companionship or withhold from him 
the tribute of sympathy. 

That Tuesday night he was clinging to 
the desire of retaining the Admiralty as 
though the salvation of England depended 
on it. I believe he would even have made 
it up with Lord Fisher if that had been the 
price of remaining there. None the less, 
so little did he realize the details of the 
whole situation that he still hoped. He 
was anxious that the Tories should support 
him in this, although it was obvious that it 
was precisely the Tory backing of Lord 
Fisher that had thrown him down. My 
sympathies were entirely with him, for I 
had read his speeches and some of Lord 
Fisher’s letters, and I was more impressed 
by the lucidity of the speeches than by 
the volubility of the letters. 

If Churchill was avid of power and office 
during the war, and profoundly depressed 
whenever he was excluded from active 
official participation in its conduct, the 
blame can be attached only to his patriot- 
ism and self-confidence. He cared for the 
Empire profoundly, and he was honestly 
convinced that only by his advice and 
methods could it be saved. He suffered 
tortures when he thought that lesser men 
were mismanaging the business. I do not 
say that he was always wise—but his 
patriotism burned with a pure flame 
throughout. Hard fighter as he is in de- 
bate, he is a man absolutely devoid of 
rancor. A defeat does not sour him, even 
though it depresses him, nor does it turn 
him into a hater of the successful half of 
political mankind. And he possesses an- 
other virtue—exceptionally rare in politics 
—or, for that matter, almost anywhere. 
He is a strictly honest and truthful man, 
down to the smallest details of his life. 
He will not even tell a “dinner lie” to get 
out of a distasteful engagement. 


Next month: The Fall of Kitchener 








Why Men Go to Sing Sing 


Some Facts and Figures About the Inmates of the Famous Prison 


LEWIS E. LAWES 


WARDEN OF SING SING PRISON 


BENEATH a high bluff, thirty miles up 
the east bank of the Hudson River from 
New York City, where the Sinck Sinck 
Indians built their signal fires three hun- 
dred years ago, there stands a long box-like 
building of rough gray stone—Sing Sing’s 
cell block. There is no hint of architectural 
refinement in the ugly walls and low roof; 
there is only harshness that seems to reach 
out and grip one with ghastly hands, a 
coldness that hovers like a pall, and a 
heaviness that presses down upon the spirit 
like a huge millstone. 

Here in cubby holes of cold stone, locked 
away from the free world by doors and 
bars of hardest steel, more than 60,000 
men have paid with pain and in sorrow the 
penalties that an avenging society exacted 
of them for their transgressions of its 
laws. For most of them there came at last 
a day of freedom, but there were others 
whose “bits” ended a-top the bluff just 
outside the walls, in Gallery No. 25—the 
prison graveyard. 

What manner of men were these prison- 
ers? What were their crimes? These ques- 
tions are answered in part by the prison 
records, which are fairly complete as such 
records go, for the 55,000 men received 
since 1849. 

Sing Sing, originally called the Mount 
Pleasant prison, is historically the third 
in order of New York State’s prisons, the 
first having been Newgate prison, located in 
New York City, and built in 1796-97; and 
the second, Auburn prison, located in 
Auburn, and built in 1816-21. The con- 
struction of the Sing Sing cell block, which 
was built entirely by prisoners with stone 
taken from the prison quarry, was started 
in May, 1825, and completed in 1828. 

In the century that has followed, Sing 
Sing has received more than 70 per cent. 
of all men committed for felonies in the 


entire state. Incidentally, the population 
of the counties comprising the Sing Sing 
district has averaged about one twentieth 
of that of the whole United States. Sing 
Sing is, therefore, probably the most truly 
representative, as far as its prison popula- 
tion is concerned, of all American prisons, 
and of all the world’s great prisons. 

The first point of general interest con- 
cerns the number of men committed to 
prison in former years as compared with 
later periods. Beginning with the year 
1850, and continuing by decade years, 
the prison admissions have been as follows: 


1850 1860 1870 1880 1890 1900 
237. 407 «526 814 812 «716 


1910 
1012 


1920 1027 
1271 1196 


Apparently these figures support the 
popular belief that “crime has been in- 
creasing,” but calculating on the basis of 
the number of men committed for each 
100,000 of the total population of the Sing 
Sing district at each period, I arrive at the 
following figures: 


1850 1860 1870 1880 1890 1900 1910 1920 10927 
28 26 28 28 28 19 19 17 16 


Actually, then, crime in so far as felonies 
are concerned has decreased rather than 
increased. 

If criminals are “born” robbers, murder- 
ers, etc., as is very generally assumed, 
there would be about the same proportion 
of each type over a period of years. An 
analysis of the Sing Sing records shows the 
following: 

PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL COMMITTMENTS 
1850 1860 1870 1880 1890 1900 1910 1920 1027 
Robbery 3 3 4 3 4 6 7 #13 «+24 
Larceny 49 38 45 42 36 34 32 5 


romey S$ @ §$ $$ &$ S&S F&F SS A 
Burglary 25 30 30 34 35 30 29 22 19 


Assault 4 5 5 cs 2 9 
Homicide 4 4 4 5 5 6 6 10 6 
Sexual 6 3 3 * 3 4 6 8 6 


Robbery, it will be noted, jumped from 
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3 per cent. in 1850, to 24 per cent. in 1927; 
crimes against property (larceny, forgery, 
and burglary) declined from an aggregate 
high of 82 per cent. of the total crimes in 
1860, to a low of 48 per cent. in 1927; 
crimes against person (assault, homicide, 
and sexual increased from an aggregate 
low of 12 per cent. in 1860, to a high of 
30 per cent. in 1920. These variations can 
be explained only by such extrinsic factors 
as economic conditions, flow of immigra- 
tion, war times, etc. 

An English jurist was recently quoted 
by the press as saying that he had found 
most criminals to be of light complexion. 
So far as I know, no one has put this 
question of complexion up to a Spanish 
jurist, but it goes without saying that his 
answer would be exactly opposite. Infer- 
ences based upon such statements would 
be amusing except for the fact that they 
tend to perpetuate the idea of the criminal 
as a distinct physical type. 

It is quite common for a visitor who has 
made a brief and casual inspection of 
Sing Sing to remark that most of the pris- 
oners are Italians and to conclude that 
through them the crime problem should be 
attacked. The wife of a Supreme Court 
Justice of New York, mistaking the Ital- 
ians for Greeks, seriously observed that 
“the Greeks seemed to be a very criminal 
people.” The fact that there is crime, pris- 
ons, and prisoners in countries that have 
neither Italians nor Greeks seems not to 
have been considered by the visitors. 

This tendency to “jump at conclu- 
sions” from one or two facts has been at 
the bottom of much of the befuddling and 
muddling of the criminal problem. Men of 
considerable scientific attainment have 
even been led into false conclusions as a 
result of concentrating on, and amplifying, 
a few facts that, while possibly true for a 
given time and in a certain situation, are 
often untrue and misleading at another 
period and under different conditions. 

Sing Sing has had prisoners of every 
leading nationality, the numbers of each 
varying more or less from time to time. An 
analysis of the foreign born among Sing 
Sing prisoners at various periods appears 
at the top of the next: column. 
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PERCENTAGE OF PRISON POPULATION 


Year For- Eng- Irish Italian German Russian- Negro 
eigners lish olish 

1830 42 17 40 I 6 - 23 

1850 41 16 38 2 23 - 6 

1875 4° 16 33 3 28 ~ — 

1900-29 12 35 25 4 - 

1927 26 12 4 38 4 18 - 


These variations from period to period 
were, of course, owing to the ebb and flow 
of immigration. Although it is quite gener- 
ally believed that the foreigner is more 
criminal than the native born, a compari- 
son of the percentage of foreign born pris- 
oners with the number of foreign born in 
the general population shows that this is 
not, on the whole, true. This fact will be 
amplified somewhat in later paragraphs. 

Just as the foreign born of different na- 
tionalities varies from one period to an- 
other, the “stock” of the native born 
varies as one generation succeeds another. 
The following percentage analysis by pe- 
riods corresponding to the foregoing table 
shows: 


Year Amer. Eng. Irish Ita.. Germ. Jew Russ.- Negro Dutch 
Born Pol. 

1830 658 71 5 = - 

1850 59 54 18 - - © = 

1875 60 38 27 (Cl - 10 - - 5S * *«@ 

1900 71 21 20 II 12 5 ~ 10 I 

1927 74 16 14 #I5 13 16 5 18 - 


- “ a 19 
= 12 


These variations are, with the exception 
of the Negro, consistent with the popula- 
tion expectancy of the several periods. 

Thus it will be seen that while criminal- 
ity may on the face of the figures appear 
distinctive of a certain national “stock” 
at a given period, the apparent significance 
of the percentages disappears when con- 
sidered from the range of a century. Crime 
is not, in the light of Sing Sing records, the 
peculiar and particular heritage of the 
foreign born or native born, of white or 
black, of gentile or Jew, of English or Ital- 
ian, of Irish or German, etc., except as 
related to other factors and conditions that 
will be disclosed later. 

The reason that most of the studies of 
crime and the criminal have ended in 
“blind alleys”’ or in fallacious and absurd 
theories has been that neither crime nor 
criminals have been properly differentiated 
into types and classes and studied sepa- 
rately. The situation is, in fact, analogous 
to the old ideas of disease and medicinal 
treatment. 

Crime is of two main classes: first, preda- 
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tory—against: property, and second, vio- 
lence—against person. Crimes against 
property include larceny, forgery, and 
burglary. Crimes against person include 
assault, homicide, and sexual. Robbery 
is a combination crime involving both 
larceny and violence. Crimes “against 
public order” are rarely felonies, and, in 
any case, fall in the miscellaneous class. 

Those who commit crime also fall into 
various classes considered from the stand- 
points of: first, color and nativity; second, 
racial and national stock; third, U. S. and 
foreign born of the same stock; fourth, age; 
fifth, education; sixth, mentality; seventh, 
alcohol and crug addicts; eighth, physical 
condition; ninth, occupation; tenth, work 
habits; eleventh, recidivism. Each of these 
I have analyzed with reference to the types 
of crime with results as given in succeeding 
paragraphs. 

Of a total of 5,000 men committed to 
Sing Sing during the period 1923-1927, 
4,097 were Caucasians; 895 were Negroes; 
and 8 were Asiatics. In terms of percentage 
the white prisoners totaled 82 per cent. as 
compared with 97 per cent. in the general 
population of the Sing Sing district, and 
the Negro prisoners 18 per cent. as com- 
pared with 3 per cent. blacks in this dis- 
trict. The yellows exceeded their pro rata, 
or expectancy, by about one hundred to 
one, although they comprised less than 
one sixth of 1 per cent. of the prison pop- 
ulation. 

If each color had been represented ex- 
actly pro rata on the basis of the general 
population expectancy, there would have 
been less than 4,850 whites instead of 
4,097; only about 150 blacks as compared 
with 895; and no yellows. 

In the percentage analysis of the types 
of crime for which the whites and blacks 
were committed in relation to nativity that 
follows, compare percentages with the 
general population expectancy. It will be 
noted that 51 per cent. of the prisoners 
committed to Sing Sing for robbery were 
whites born in New York City, and that 
this percentage is greatly in excess of the 
expectancy of this group. Larceny and the 
percentage of all crimes also exceed the ex- 
pectancy of this group, while forgery and 
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sexual offenses are the outstanding crimes 
for whites born in the United States out- 
side of New York City. Assault and 
homicide are the leading crimes of the 
foreign-born white group. Forgery is the 
only crime in which the whites run true to 
their population expectancy. 

The number of blacks committed ex- 
ceeds their expectancy for all crimes except 
forgery, and is highest for assault, homi- 
cide, and burglary, respectively. Blacks 
born in the United States outside of New 
York City exceed their expectancy for 
each type of crime, but notably so for 
assault, homicide, and burglary. 

WHITES: 


WHERE BORN 
N.Y.City U.S. Outside Foreign Totals 
RFC. 


Pop. Expectancy 35 


All Crimes 26 
Robbery 16 
Larceny 29 
Forgery 29 
Burglary 25 
Assault 37 
Homicide 30 
Sexual 28 


BLACKS: 


Pop. Expectancy 


P -7 
All Crimes ; 2.5 
Robbery I 
Larceny I 
Forgery E 5 
Burglary 
Assault 
Homicide ° 21 5 
Sexual II 


A percentage analysis of the national 
“stocks” (regardless of place of birth) in 
relation to the various types of crime, fol- 
lows: 

NATIONAL STOCKS 
Eng- Irish Ital- Ger- Jewish Russ.- 
lish ian man 
Pop. Expectancy 30° 15 17 
Robbery 20 31 12 6 
Larceny 17 13 32 
Forgery 20 22 35 
Burglary 8 Ic 20 
Assault 4 13 2 
Homicide 7 10 2 
exual 10 10 20 3 

*U. S. Census does not differentiate. 

In other words, 65 per cent. of those 
criminals committed for robbery were of 
Italian, English, or Irish stocks; 62 per 
cent. of those committed for larceny were 
of Jewish, English, or German stocks; 
75 per cent. of those committed for assault 
and 74 per cent. for homicide were of 
Negro, Italian, or Irish stocks. These 
figures would appear at first glance to 
justify the popular idea that there is 
“something in the blood” of the several 
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Stock: English 


RY... 8S. 

(rural) 

Robbery 39 14 2 13 39 
Larceny 20 15 3 24 27 24 
Forgery 5 7 I 
Burglary 14 20 I 17 
Assault 2 8 I 9 
Homicide 3 9 7 7 
Sexual 2 13 2 


Trish 


U.S. For. 


Italian 


For. U.S. For. 





U.S. For. U.S. e Da S 


Russian- 
Polish 
For. 


German Negro 
N. ¥. C.. For. OD: 'S. 
(rural) 
10 17 14 
30 17 16 
2 -I I 
23 32 25 
6 It 20 
6 8 10 
14 5 7 


31 12 
27 27 
5 
13 
4 


Nt& 
wn 


to 
NIWwow Ons 


Ss 
5 








“stocks” that determines the character of 
their criminality. If this were true, the 
American born and foreign born of the 
same stock would of course commit the 
different types of crime at the same rate. 
The percentage analysis at the top of this 
page covers this point. 

Robbery, it will be noted, is without 
exception higher for the American born, 
especially the New York City born, than 
for the foreign born of the same stock; 
and just the opposite is true for assault 
and homicide. It is quite true that certain 
types of crime stand out in relation to 
certain stocks—such as larceny for Jewish 
and assault for Irish—but environment 
tends to bring the American born over to 
the typical crime norms of New York City. 

The relation between age and types of 
crime is shown in the following percentage 


analysis of the age groups: 
Age: 17-21 22-26 27-31 32-36 37 and Up 
Pop, Expectancy 13 12 12 II 26 


All crimes 19 28 2r 16 16 
Robbery 47 3I II 6 

Larceny 9 20 
Forgery 3 19 
Burglary II 30 
Assault II 21 
Homicide 10 20 
Sexual 13 16 


27 
28 
20 
17 
17 
19 

Robbery is the outstanding crime of the 
seventeen-to-twenty-one-year group, but 
this age is notably low for larceny and 
forgery. Sexual crimes are highest for the 
oldest group, and especially for those 
above forty-five years of age. The number 
of men in each group below thirty-seven 
years exceeds the general male population 
expectancy, but is probably not much 
higher than their pro rata in the laboring 
and non-skilled classes from which most 
of the prisoners come. The average age 
of the prisoners has not varied greatly at 
any time in the last hundred years, and is 
now about twenty-nine years of age, just 
what it was in 1850. 


The question as to the relation between 
education and types of crime is answered 
in the following percentage analysis: 


Education: Illiterates, 3rd, 
1st and 2nd 4th, 


Grades sth 
Pop. Expectancy 12 


Robbery 8 
Larceny 2I 
Forgery 40 
Burglary 3 8 
Assault 6 
Homicide 4 
Sexual 6 


6th, High College 


7th, School 
8th 


lo ll Saw 


Note that 72 per cent. of those com- 
mitted for robbery had a common school 
education, and no more; of those com- 
mitted for forgery, 52 per cent. had a high 
school or college education; of those com- 
mitted for assault, homicide, and sexual 
crimes 68, 68, and 64 percent., respectively, 
had not progressed beyond the interme- 
diate grades. 

Intelligence tests given by psychologists 
have shown that Sing Sing prisoners as a 
group have a slightly higher rating than 
the “draft army” of the United States 
during the late war. Men committed for . 
forgery, larceny, and robbery ranked in the 
order named, a few being of superior in- 
telligence and 78, 68, and 65 per cent., 
respectively, being classed as normal. 
Approximately 55 per cent. of those 
committed for burglary, 61 per cent. for 
homicide, 64 per cent. for assault, and 72 
percent. for sexual crimes have been of 
inferior intelligence. 

The relation by percentage of some of 
the more common forms of mentality to 
the various types of crime is indicated by 
the table at the top of page 554. 

In other words, 30 per cent. of the crimes 
committed by those who are normal (not 
abnormal) were robbery, as compared 
with only 15 per cent. for those who are 
deficient; 12 per cent. of the crimes of the 
normal were forgery, as compared with 
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1927 Average Not 

Expectancy Abnormal and Borderline 
Robbery 24 30 18 
Larceny 25 31 22 
Forgery 4 12 2 
Burglary 19 10 17 
Assault 9 3 18 
Homicide 6 3 7 
Sexual 6 2 6 


18 


cent. have been committed for murder. 





Dull, Normal, Deficient Psycho- Insane* 


*Of those who have become insane after entering prison 


homes and common 
occupations. 

The relation that oc- 
cupation bears to the 
various types of crime is 


pathic 
19 10 
15 15 
2 2 
30 ai 
13 16 
7 23 


PYYe 5 illustrated by the statis- 
(since 1890) 23 per 


tics in the box at the bot- 





a! 





1 per cent. for the deficient; only 3 per 
cent. of the crimes of the normal were 
assault, as compared with 18 per cent. 
for the dull, normal, and borderline; etc. 
Alcoholism and drug addiction do not 
play a very large réle in felonious crime, 
as less than 10 per cent. of the prisoners 
have been strictly alcoholic and less than 
7 per cent. have at any time been addicted 
to drugs. However, the percentages of cer- 
tain offenses stand out in comparison with 
the average expectancy: 
1927 Average 
Expectancy 
Robbery 24 20 
Larceny 25 20 
Forgery 4 3 
Burglary 19 24 
Assault 9 15 


Homicide 6 12 I 
Sexual 6 3 


Drug 
Addiction 
19 
24 

I 


Alcoholism 


43 
2 


Burglary is notably typical of the drug 
addict, and assault and homicide are far 
above the average for the alcoholic. Sexual 
crimes are very low for the alcoholic and 
practically nil for the drug addict. 

Physical condition, health, and eyesight, 
when analyzed in relation to the types of 
crime, show no variation from the averages, 
and are, therefore, without significance as 
a causative factor. Even epileptics and 
those suffering from advanced syphilis 
show no variations from the norms. 

During the past century, Sing Sing has had 
among its prisoners men from every walk of 
life. There have been scions of European 
nobility, high public officials from blue- 
blooded Ameri- 


tom of this page, on more 
than three hundred different occupations. 

From these statistics it will be seen that 
the occupation, by offering the opportun- 
ity and the temptation, is a large deter- 
minative factor in crime. It would, for 
example, appear more logical that the 
poorly paid preacher should steal, but such 
is not the case. 

Are those who commit crime lazy, as the 
president of a large New York surety 
company recently declared in a speech 
that was widely quoted? The following 
analysis bears upon this question: 


AT TIME OF CRIME 
Percent. Average 
Em- Weekly 
ployed Salary 


62 $35.75 
71 $49.70 
76 $58.75 
$28.70 
$35.10 
$33.20 
$23.00 


Percent. 
Unem- 
ployed 
38 
29 
24 
51 
18 
19 
20 


Work 
Habits 
In Prison 


Robbery 
Larceny 
Forgery 
Burglary 
Assault 
Homicide 
Sexual 


Inclined to laziness 
Fair worker 
Fair worker 
Unwilling worker 
Willing but slow 
Good worker 
Willing but stupid 
It will be noted that the percentage of 
those unemployed at the time of crime is 
highest for burglary, and that prisoners 
committed for this crime show unwilling- 
ness to work. On the other hand, 82 per 
cent. of those committed for assault were 
employed at the time of the crime, and 
they are willing workers. Obviously, it is 
wrong tosay that “laziness leads to crime.” 
In this connection it is of interest to 
note that the value actually obtained in 
the average robbery during 1927, was only 
$30.75, or less than the average weekly 
wage of those committed for this crime. 
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Merchants and Salesmen 
Bankers and Brokers 
Doctors and Dentists 
Lawyers 

Preachers 

Accountants and Bookkeepers 
Policemen and Peace Officers 
Chauffeurs and Auto Mechanics 
Trades’ Apprentice 

Bakers and Cooks 

Farmers 

Common Laborers 
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WHY MEN GO TO SING SING 


The average for larceny was $230.10; for 
forgery, $5,870; for burglary, $43.22. In 
other words, the total “haul” of approxi- 
mately goo men committed to Sing Sing 
for these crimes in 1927, amounted to only 
$368,574.20 in terms of dollars and cents— 
robbery yielded $8,548.50; larceny, 
$63,967.80; forgery, $287,630; burglary, 
$8,427.90. Nothing was secured—either by 
failure of the attempt or as a result of re- 
possession—in 57 per cent. of the robberies, 
39 per cent. of the larcenies, 18 per cent. 
of the forgeries, and 71 per cent. of the 
burglaries. 

The sentences imposed for these offenses 
totaled 12,389 years, or an average of 
$29.75 a year on the basis of the values 
actually obtained. Sentences for the rob- 
bery totaled 6,545 years, or $1.30 a year; 
for larceny, 1,680 years, or $38.07 a year; 
for forgery, 448 years, or $643.37 a year; 
and for burglary, 3,716 years, or $2.26 a 
year. Truly, crime does not pay! Sen- 
sational reports of large “hauls” are 
mostly fiction and are always greatly ex- 
aggerated. Possibly these stories tempt 
some young fellows of the adventurous 
type to “take a chance”’ on a “clean up.” 

There is a widespread notion that most 
crimes are committed by men who have 
previously been in prison, 7. e., repeaters 
or recidivists. The following percentage 
analysis shows that this is not true except 
for the crime of burglary: 


Recidivism 1st Offenders 


1927 Average Expectancy 63 
Robbery 77 
Larceny 55 
Forgery 51 
Burglary 5 41 
Assault 71 
Homicide 9° 
Sexual 87 

Of the 37 per cent. recidivists, 23.7 per 
cent. were second offenders; 8.3 per cent., 
third offenders; 3 per cent., fourth offend- 
ers; 1.2 per cent., fifth offenders; .3 per 
cent., sixth offenders; and .2 per cent. 
seventh offenders. Only about half of the 
37 per cent. had previously been in Sing 
Sing, and only 3 per cent. of those com- 
mitted here for their first violation have 
ever been returned to Sing Sing. Recidi- 
vists repeat their original type of crime in 
about go per cent. of the cases. 
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Combining the outstanding features of 
the foregoing analyses, we have the follow- 
ing statistical types, or “practical pic- 
tures” for each type of crime: 


ROBBERY: 

White; born in New York City; Italian or 
English stock; from seventeen to twenty-one 
years of age; common school education; nor- 
mal mentally and physically; chauffeur, auto- 
mechanic, or trades’ apprentice; inclined to . 
laziness; first offender. 


LARCENY: 

White; born in New York City; Jewish or 
English stock; from thirty-two to thirty-six 
years of age; graduate of common school with 
some high school training; normal mentally 
and physically; “white collar’? job or small 
business; fair worker; may be second offender. 


FORGERY: 

White; born in New York City of Jewish 
stock or born in the United States outside of 
New York City of German or English stock; 
from thirty-two to thirty-six years of age; 
high school or college training; superior men- 
tally and normal physically; ‘white collar”’ 
avocation; fair worker; even chance of being 
second offender. (More than 50 per cent. were 
addicted to gambling on horse races.) 


BURGLARY: 

Negro born in the United States, foreign 
born of Jewish stock, or born in the United 
States of Irish stock; from twenty-two to 
twenty-six years of age; intermediate grade 
education; dull mentally and below par physi- 
cally; may be psychopathic, or drug addict; 
menial labor; indolent and unwilling worker; 
likely to be second offender. 


ASSAULT: 

Negro born in the United States, foreign 
born Italian, or American born of Irish stock; 
from twenty-two to twenty-six years of age; 
comparatively illiterate; dull or psychopathic 
mentally and superior physically; common 
labor; willing to work but slow; first offender. 


HOMICIDE: 

White; foreign born Italian, American born 
Negro, or American born of Irish stock; from 
twenty-seven to thirty-one years of age; com- 
paratively illiterate; unstable and paranoiac 
mentally, normal physically; good worker; 
first offender. 


SEXUAL: 
White; rural born in the United States of 
German stock, foreign born Russian-Polish cr 
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Italian; median age forty-five years; compara- 
tively illiterate; mentally deficient and phys- 
ically inferior; menial labor; willing to work 
but stupid; first offender. 

From these “practical pictures,” statis- 
tically established by the prison records, 
it will be seen that the really important 
and vital facts to be considered in connec- 
tion with the criminal are not physical 
characteristics such as “low brows, large 
ears,” etc., but certain practical factors of 
time, place, and circumstance. 

Fifty years ago there were no automo- 
bile thefts for the very good reason that 
there were no automobiles to be stolen. 
There are no jewelry store robberies in the 
country regions, because there are no 
jewelry stores in the rural sections. The 
man who is unable to read or write does 
not forge checks or deeds. 

There are no Eskimo murderers in the 
Sing Sing death house because there are 
no Eskimos in this prison district. If an 
Italian child should be raised by a Jewish 
merchant, he would, when grown to man- 
hood, be likely to “go into business,” 
where the temptation to defraud might 
eventually arise, instead of becoming a 
bricklayer, where he might become pro- 
voked into making an assault upon a fel- 
low laborer. If a poor child should be 
adopted by wealthy people who gave him 
a fortune in his own right when he became 
twenty-one years of age, it is quite unlikely 
that he would become a burglar or pick- 
pocket. A child of the finest physical 
heredity, kidnapped and raised in the 
slums by people who taught him to steal, 
would almost inevitably land in prison. 

The average man of thirty years of age 
has lost much of the daring and adventur- 
ous spirit that is characteristic of the nor- 
mal young fellow of twenty, and even 
though subjected to the same temptation, 
is less likely to become involved in a rob- 
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bery. A man who has a good trade is not 
so likely to commit burglary, but he may 
in a moment of unreasoning rage kill a man 
or woman. 

Coincidental circumstances can, and do, 
play a much larger part in our lives than 
most of us in our egotism care to admit. 
It flatters us to think that we are the mas- 
ters of our fate. But are we truly? I believe 
the great John Wesley had this thought of 
the play of circumstances in his mind when, 
seeing a man led to the gallows, he said: 
“There except for the grace of God goes 
John Wesley.” 

The “practical pictures” I have out- 
lined relate entirely, to Sing Sing prison, 
and may not, of course, hold true for pri- 
sons in other states and countries. More- 
over, these pictures must be considered as 
a whole, for a single factor or even several 
factors may have little or no significance. 
The mere fact of being a chauffeur would 
not alone lead to robbery, but, in combina- 
tion with the other factors given under 
robbery, and in the presence of temptation, 
it is a large actuating influence, as is shown 
by the fact that the odds in favor of such 
an individual being committed for robbery 
rather than for embezzlement are more 
than 200 to 1. 

Even the entire group of factors is not 
absolutely determinative except in rela- 
tion to a temptation that is of sufficient 
strength to “set off” the group just as a 
spark is necessary to set off a charge of 
dynamite. It may also happen that the 
temptation is so unusually strong that it 
will influence another set of factors suffi- 
ciently to change the normal trend, making 
a robber out of a burglar or vice versa. In 
the main, however, a given set of factors 
will produce the same kind of results under 
similar conditions. Neither man nor crime 
are exceptions to the universal law of 
cause and effect. 
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THE SINKING OF THE “SAMOA” BY THE “U-I5I” 


Raiders of the Deep 


Hunting Victims Within Sight of the White Lights 


LOWELL THOMAS 
AUTHOR OF “COUNT LUCKNER, THE SEA DEVIL” 


IN THE early days of June, 1918, the 
American public got what was undoubt- 
edly its most vivid and immediate war 
thrill. All over the country, and particu- 
larly along the Atlantic coast, every 
newspaper carried scare headlines in eight 
column streamers: 


“GERMAN U-BOAT RAID ON AMERICAN COAST” 


Ships were being sunk just outside of the 
principal harbors of the eastern seaboard. 
The war was being brought home to Uncle 
Sam, carried right to his front door step. 
The raiders of the deep had indeed struck 
a blow across the Atlantic. They inflicted 
plenty of damage and raised a vast sensa- 
uion. 


Here was one of the prime exploits of 
the war under the sea—a phase of it, at 
any rate, of by far the greatest interest to 
Americans. I was keen to find out more 
about those transatlantic raids of the giant 
U-boats that had performed the seemingly 
impossible feat of preying upon American 
shipping right under Uncle Sam’s nose. 
And from the German Admiralty records 
I learned that seven of their latest and 
largest submarines had been ordered to 
cross the ocean to lay mines and raid ship- 
ping from Cape Cod to Key West. These 
seven were: 

The U-151 under Commander von 
Nostitz und Janckendorf, which left Ger- 
many April 18, 1918, returned in August, 
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ANOTHER U-BOAT VICTIM, THE BELGIAN S. Ss. “‘CHILIER” 


Sunk by gunfire of the U-151 after her crew had abandoned the ship. The picture in the circle was taken 
a few moments before she sank from sight. 


and was off the American 
coast from May tsth to 
July ist; 

The U-156 under Com- 
mander Richard Feldt, 
which left Germany about 


June 15th, operated along 
our coast from July 5 to 
September 1, 1918, but 
struck a mine in the 
North Sea barrage on her 
way home and sank with all on board; 

The U-rgo under Commander Kopha- 
mel, which left Germany on June 22, 1918, 
raided American waters from July 14th 
to September 1st, and then returned to 
Germany in October; 

The U-z17 under Commander Droe- 
scher, which left Germany in July, 1918, 
and returned in company with the U-14o; 

The U-155 (the former merchant sub- 
marine Deutschland) under Commander 
Eckelmann, which left Germany in August, 
1918, was off the American coast from 
September 7th to October 2oth, and ar- 
rived back in Germany a few days after 
the Armistice; 

The U-152 under Commander Franz, 
which left Germany in August, 1918, re- 
mained in American waters from Septem- 
ber 29th to October 20th, and arrived 
back in Germany after the Armistice; 

The U-z39 under Von Arnauld, which 


started for America in Sep- 
tember but was recalled 
owing to the impending 
armistice negotiations. 
In Berlin I learned that 
of these seven the U-151 
had by far the most inter- 
esting transatlantic cruise. 
She was the first and had 
made the greatest sensation. 
But her commander, Von 
Nostitz und Janckendorf, could not be 
found. So it was to his boarding officer, 
Dr. Frederick K6rner, that I went for the 
story of that astounding voyage. 

He got out his diaries and filled in with 
bits of vivid description an epic of the 
raiders of the deep in American waters. 
Here it is in his own words: 


Our U-boat was a sister submarine to 
the Deutschland, which on two voyages 
had visited America with a peace-time 
cargo. When you people declared war on 
us, these freight-carrying undersea cruisers 
were converted into mine-laying U-boats 
and equipped for fighting purposes. Origi- 
nally our U-boat had been known as the 
Oldenburg. 

Korvettankapitin von Nostitz und Jan- 
ckendorf received orders to pick a crew of 
dare-devils and equip and provision our 
giant undersea boat for a five months’ 
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voyage. Nor were we told where we were 
headed for. Apparently, however, it was 
to be something on the Jules Verne order. 

At last the Admiralty order came. It ex- 
ceeded all of our imaginings. The United 
States having entered the war against us, 
we were to raid the American coast. The 
Deutschland had already made the voyage, 
but then, as a merchantman, she had 
found the waters of United States a haven 
of refuge. The Bremen, another sister ship, 
had been lost on a similar voyage. But 
our adventure was sure to be a much stiffer 
feat than they had tackled, for ours was 
to be a single continuous cruise, with all 
the risks of war thrown into the bargain. 
We set out on Thursday, April 18, 1918, 
and steered a course north across the Bal- 
tic. 

Under cover of friendly fog we somehow 
managed to slide through the blockade 
without sighting a single enemy war craft. 
Only sea gulls, ducks, and porpoises knew 
that we were in these waters. After reach- 
ing the Atlantic we shaved our heads for 
coolness and let our beards grow so we 
wouldn’t have to waste any time shaving. 

We caught a radio news dispatch from 
the American coast. To our great joy it 
ended with the usual: “No submarine. 
No war warning.” Day after day we caught 
that same reassuring close of the wireless 
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news: ‘‘No-submarine. No war warning.” 
We had been luckier than we deserved. 
We sighted a cloud of smoke behind us 
and also a sail. We gave them both a wide 
berth. We should do no attacking until 
the American coast was reached. We 
turned north toward Cape Hatteras. ‘The 
traffic grew livelier all the time, and we 
kept dodging to right or left or under the 
water to make sure of avoiding ships. 

We had stowed away where we could 
easily get at them more than a hundred’ 
big floating mines. One of our tasks was to 
sprinkle these judiciously in the main 
trails of the munition ships that ran be- 
tween the United States and Europe. The 
first batch was destined for Chesapeake 
Bay for the benefit of the port of Balti- 
more, America’s largest war harbor. A 
second consignment was intended for the 
mouth of Delaware Bay to catch ships 
outward bound from Philadelphia and 
other inland ports. We headed up the 
coast. 

That afternoon we caught sight of a 
trim, five-masted American schooner, too 
far away to catch. She was such a beauty 
that we were rather glad to see her slip 
away. Every sailor loves an old-time clip- 
per, and I never did relish the idea of send- 
ing one to the bottom. The schooner was 
scarcely out of sight when a man-of-war 

















THE “‘U-ISI” OFF THE AMERICAN COAST IN I918 


In ninety-four days the U-r51 cruised 10,915 miles, laid mines in American shipping lanes, and destroyed 
23 ships totalling 61,000 tons. 
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appeared on the horizon, an armored 
cruiser of the Charleston class. 

“Oh, for a shot at that fellow!” I 
mused. : 

The warship steamed peacefully on, 
little dreaming how near she was to de- 
struction. We were submerged and ready, 
but unfortunately could not get quite near 
enough for a torpedo shot. 

Shortly after midnight the alarm went 
off. We dived to escape a white light that 
was coming swiftly toward us. It was a 
pilot ship with its searchlight. Had it seen 
us? Apparently not, for afterward we 
picked up the usual message from the coast 
wireless stations: “No submarine. No war 
warning.” We continued our way north. 
At daybreak we settled down again on the 
bottom. We were approaching Baltimore 
harbor now, so we followed the usual tac- 
tics of a U-boat cruising in crowded waters. 
By day we lay on the ocean floor. By night 
we came up and continued our voyage. 
During the day we occasionally rose to 
periscope height to have a look around. 

“What’s that?’’ Commander von Nos- 
titz shouted to me. The periscope dis- 
closed a picture to make one jump. Less 
than a mile away was an American cruiser 
of the Saint Louis class, steaming swiftly 
and followed by two destroyers. For a mo- 
ment we thought surely our position had 
in some mysterious way become known 
and the warships were coming to blow us 
out of the bay with depth bombs. But no— 
the cruiser was followed by a steam tug 
towing a target. It all seemed pathetically 
innocent. The warships were on their way 
back to harbor from gunnery trials off 
Newport News. They had gone out quietly 
for target practice with a U-boat lurking 
in near-by waters! Von Nostitz stroked his 
beard and chuckled merrily. It was cer- 
tainly too bad that we had not been there 
to witness the shooting. We could have 
wirelessed the Washington Navy Depart- 
ment a report on how many bull’s-eyes 
each ship had made, and perhaps we might 
even have scored a bull’s-eye or two our- 
selves! The cruiser and two destroyers 
were out of torpedo range when they 
passed us. 

It would have been madness to have 
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attempted to lay mines right at the en- 
trance to busy Baltimore harbor in the 
daytime. We waited till nightfall. Even 
then we would have taken a chance of be- 
ing rammed in the dark if it had not been 
for the unsuspecting codperation given us 
by the Americans themselves. Far from 
the scenes of the war, they blissfully kept 
their ships’ lights burning during the night, 
just asin times of peace. At six-thirty in the 
evening we came to the surface and steered 
toward Cape Henry. Soon we made out 
the lights of Cape Henry and Cape Charles 
and then the Cape Charles fire ship. A 
number of steamers passed off in the dis- 
tance, and we could see the coast in the 
twilight. 

“Mines ready on the top deck!” Von 
Nostitz commanded. 

The moon behind us lighted everything 
as we glided along toward the fire ship. 
We could easily have been seen from shore. 
Had the Americans no coast guard patrol? 
Or did they think us one of their own sub- 
marines? Any watcher with a strong pair 
of night glasses might have observed an 
interesting sight on our deck as our men 
brought up the mines and made them 
ready for launching. They went about 
the job as if it were a practice drill near 
Kiel instead of at the entrance to the 
largest / nerican war port. 

“Hey, what’s that?” I heard one of the 
men grunt. 

I turned quickly. It seemed as if Cape 
Henry were flashing its light off and on. 
Then I saw the silhouette of an armored 
cruiser. In passing the light, its funnels 
had cut off the beam at regular intervals. 
It veered suddenly and bore down upon 
us. Had it seen us, or was its change of 
course in our direction merely a coinci- 
dence? 

One mine was ready for launching. 
“Overboard with it, and lash the others 
fast!” the captain commanded. “Quick 
with it!” 

The men worked frantically. They, too, 
saw the danger, and before the cruiser was 
halfway to us we had dived to safety. 

The cruiser’s change of course had been 
mere coincidence, after all, else the wire- 
less would have been hot with warnings 
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THE “HATTIE DUNN,” ONE OF THE FIRST VICTIMS IN AMERICAN WATERS 


Several ships had been sunk, shipping lanes mined, and an attempt made to cut the transatlantic 
cables before the presence of the U-r51 in American waters was discovered and broadcast. 


of our presence. In half an hour we came 
up for a look. Everything was quiet. By 
nine-thirty we had our mines laid. What a 
relief! We felt like shouting with joy. Half of 
the most troublesome part of our work was 
done. Mine-laying was easily the most irk- 
some part of a U-boat’s wartime routine. 

We listened that night with the keenest 
interest to the radio news from Arlington, 
Virginia. First came the weather reports, 
then warning against wrecks and icebergs, 
then stock-exchange quotations, sport 
news, boxing, baseball, and finally—music 
to our ears—‘‘No submarine. No war 
warning.” Our mine-laying had been en- 
tirely unobserved. 

Now for Delaware Bay, where we were 
scheduled to drop the rest of our horned 
monsters. Cruising out to sea again in 
order to get away from the coastwise ship- 
ping lanes, we found ourselves alone on the 
ocean when dawn came. It was not until 
nine o’clock that we sighted a sail. Sub- 
merging, we watched through our peri- 
scope. The ship proved to be a three-mast 
schooner, heading straight in our direction 
like some lovely fish innocently cruising 
toward the enemy’s maw. It was as if she 
were bent on being captured. 


“And what about this one?” asked Von 
Nostitz. 

“Let’s take her!’ I replied. 

She was less than half a mile away now, 
so we came to the surface. One of our guns 
barked, and a warning shot went over the 
schooner’s bow and sent up a fountain of 
water on the other side. Men were running 
on her deck, but she held to her course. 
Another shot and she heaved to, and down 
came her topsail. We lowered our boat 
and four men went with me. She was the 
three-mast schooner Hattie Dunn, bound 
for Charleston from New York. 

By now another ship had appeared, a 
four-mast schooner. Von Nostitz, on the 
deck of the U-151, shouted across the water 
to us as we were ordering the crew of the 
Hattie Dunn to their boats: 

“Sink her with T. N. T., take her crew 
with you, and follow us in the boats.” 

The second schooner turned and tried to 
escape. The elements were with the U-751 
though, for the wind was against the fleeing 
ship. We watched the race from the deck 
of the Hattie Dunn and saw our comrades 
gaining. Then we all took to the open 
boats and pulled away. At a range of eight 
thousand meters Von Nostitz fired a shot 
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at the schooner that was trying to escape. 
A moment later came a deep boom, and 
with it down went the Hattie Dunn. It 
was a long chase before the captain got the 
other ship, but after four hours she tacked 
and came around. She was the Hauppage, 
bound in ballast for Portland, Maine, a 
new vessel just out of the slip. 

“Sail ahoy!” 

A schooner in the distance was bearing 
down upon us with all sails set. We got 
her, an easy capture. She was the three- 
mast schooner Edna, bound from Phila- 
delphia to Santiago with 6,000 cases of oil 
and 4,000 cases of gasoline. The sailors 
aboard the Edna were Negroes, who didn’t 
know whether to tremble or to grin; they 
did both alternately. One gathered a few 
pictures, another a phonograph, a third a 
pile of bedclothes, and scrambled aboard 
the U-r5r in a panic. 

We ran toward Cape May and avoided 
any ship that came in sight, swerving to 
right or left or submerging. The boat was 
crowded. It was almost a case of “standing 
room only.” We could accommodate no 
more prisoners. That day and the next 
passed without incident. At 9:50 P. M. we 
sighted the lights of Cape May, and dived 
to avoid traffic running into Delaware 
Bay. For some time we ran along sub- 
merged. The periscope showed that we 
were two or three miles distant from the 
Overfall Light Ship. Out of sight we glided 
slowly into the mouth of the channel. 

And now for a fishing trip! We had on 
board a newly devised implement for cut- 
ting cables. Its operation was something 
like a glorified angling tackle. And with it 
we were supposed to attack the trans- 
atlantic cables outside of New York Har- 
bor. 

So it was weigh anchor and raise sail! 
(metaphorically speaking in the case of a 
submarine). Ho! for the waters of the 
metropolis, where New Yorkers, on holi- 
day, cast lines for blue fish and weak. We, 
too, must try our luck at deep-sea fishing! 
We steered for Fire Island, off the south 
shore of Long Island. Our prisoners? They 
must come, too, for we must continue to en- 
tertain them and keep our existence secret 
until this cable-fishing expedition is over. 


On May 28, 1918, we arrived off New 
York, and began our angling. We moved 
back and forth on the surface with a long 
line played out. Our cable-cutting mechan- 
ism dragged on the bottom. We waited 
patiently for a bite, that feel of the line 
that would indicate that we had caught 
hold of the cable. Then our mechanism at 
the bottom was set going to cut it. Every 
time a ship hove in sight we would close 
our hatches and submerge. This happened 
many times and grew somewhat exasperat- 
ing. 

That night we had our first sight of the 
bright lights of Broadway, the great glow 
that hangs over New York City after dark. 
The glow and splendor of the western 
metropolis filled us with a restless longing. 
A wild idea came of stealing into the har- 
bor and up the Hudson, of landing at some 
obscure place and taking a night off along 
the “Great White Way.” But we were 
hardly so romantic as all that, except 
in fancy. Fire Island beach, which we could 
often see in the course of our trolling for 
the cables, was also a temptation, with its 
pretty houses, long beach, and white surf. 
A stroll on the sand and dip in the break- 
ers, wouldn’t that have been fine? Ah yes, 
but there would be no welcome there for 
us. 

For three days we continued our fishing. 
At last we let our optimism convince us 
that there was not a single cable left un- 
cut. The weather was growing ugly, and 
we were only too glad to pull up our big 
scissors and be away. How many cables 
had we really cut? Two, as it afterward 
turned out—one to Europe and one to 
South America. 

From the vicinity of Fire Island we 
headed in the direction of the Nantucket 
Light Ship. There we hoped we might be 
able to pick up a few ships and then visit 
Boston and the New England coast. Our 
captive captains warned us against going 
farther north at that time of year. They said 
that fogs and bad weather were all we could 
expect along the New England Coast. 
We thought we would see for ourselves. 

It turned out that the captains were 
quite right in their weather prophecies. 
As we ran north the fog grew denser all the 
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time, and the wireless reported worse 
weather farther north. No use, for the 
present at any rate, to think more about a 
raid on Nantucket, Boston, and the coast 
of Maine. So we nosed her south again and 
after some hours of travel ran into sun- 
shine. We headed for Delaware Bay once 
more, hoping to find excellent weather and 
plenty of ships to prey upon. 

June 2nd, a bright clear day, was lucky 
for us. We destroyed six American ships— 
the sailing vessels Isabel B. Wiley, Jacob 
B. Haskell, and Edward H. Cole and the 
steamers Winneconne, Texel, and Caroline, 
of a total tonnage of 14,518. 

The wireless brought what was destined 
to be the first of an interesting series of 
messages. The lifeboats of the first two 
ships we had sunk that day had been 
sighted by a steamer, which had picked up 
the crews of the two ships as well as all of 
our former guests. They were on their way 
to Delaware Bay. All ships were immedi- 
ately warned of our presence. Now the 
hunt for us would begin. We depended on 
the wireless to give us many a hint of its 
progress. 

Next day we caught several S. O. S. calls 
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in rapid succession from a ship in Delaware 
Bay. Instantly we thought of the mines we 
had planted there. Apparently they were 
working properly. The sinking steamer 
was a 6,000-tonner, but we couldn’t catch 
her name. She sank quickly. Her crew got 
away in their boats and were picked up by 
passing ships. We could read the whole 
story in the brief wireless calls. 

The wireless indicated that there was 
great excitement along the coast. All ships 
were ordered to hurry to the nearest port, 
and none was to proceed except under con- 
voy. A submarine was supposed to be lurk- 
ing in front of every American harbor. 
Ocean traffic was disorganized to a surpris- 
ing extent. Ships either stayed in port 
waiting for convoy, or hugged the coast. 
Freight rates and insurance premiums 
went up. This was all damage to our ad- 
versaries, indirect, but quite as important 
as the tonnage we were sinking. It was, 
with its general hampering of oversea 
transportation, one of the main objects of 
our raid. The American Navy began an 
extensive hunt for the various supposed 
U-boats, which quite effectively dissipated 
the hunt for us. According to press reports, 

















VISITORS ABOARD THE “U-I5I”’ AT SEA 


While the cargo of copper of the S. S. Vindeggen was being transferred to the U-151, the wife of the helms- 
man and her baby visited the submarine. 
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hundreds of airplanes and hydroplanes 
were ordered to patrol the coast. 

A morning and an afternoon passed 
without a vessel coming in sight. The sub- 
marine warnings had cleared the sea pretty 
effectively. In the evening, though, we 
picked up a four-mast schooner. She was 
the Samuel G. Mengel of Pensacola, run- 
ning to New York with a cargo of copra 
from the Gold Coast. She had no wireless, 
and the captain was greatly astonished at 
the sight of a German submarine in Ameri- 
can waters. 

On the following day we had a ticklish 
encounter. American destroyers were out. 
We picked up the Yankee schooner, 
Edward R. Baird, loaded with a cargo of 
lumber, much of which was piled on deck. 
We packed the sulky captain and his crew 
off in their boats and planted T. N. T. 
Meanwhile, a tanker appeared. So we left 
the listing hulk of the Baird and made 
after the newcomer. She was thoroughly 
camouflaged and appeared to be British. 
She seemed to have had experience in 
submarine-frequented waters, too, for 
when she spied us she started off at full 
speed, zigzagging. We opened fire at long 
range. She returned the fire and managed 
to slip away. 

The thunder of the guns attracted a very 
unwelcome visitor, a destroyer. We im- 
mediately dived, and kept watch through 
the periscope to see what the fellow would 
do. The destroyer zigzagged over to the 
hulk of the Baird, which, with its cargo of 
buoyant lumber, was still afloat, its back 
broken by our charge of T. N. T. Then she 
zigzagged her way around the sinking 
schooner, inspecting it. A three-masted 
schooner appeared. The warship hurried 
off, still zigzagging, to warn her. We came 
to the surface. Another destroyer appeared. 
It was so near dark now that we did not 
bother to submerge. We ran south un- 
observed. That sort of thing would have 
been impossible in British waters, but the 
Americans had not yet learned the arts of 
U-boat hunting. 

We had scarcely got out of sight of the 
destroyers when the dark form of a steamer 
appeared. We stopped her. The captain 
came over with his papers. She was S. S. 
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Eidsvold of Christiania, another sugar ship 
bound from Porto Rico to New York. 

We ran south all night, and at daybreak 
sighted a sail. An old craft lumbered up. 
There was a shout, a kind of long howl, as 
the lookout, a Negro, saw a submarine pop 
suddenly out of the water and fire a shot 
across the ship’s bow. A score of black 
men and several whites swarmed the deck, 
tumbled into boats, and rowed frantically 
toward us. 

“You will be sunk in ten minutes,” I 
said to them. 

“Well, ain’t that the dickens,” twanged 
an old white man, the captain. “ What’ll 
we do now?” A 

He seemed so genuinely downcast that I 
asked where the craft was from, and what 
she was doing. 

“We're from Mississippi,” he replied 
sorrowfully, “and we’re whalin’-—leastwise 
we intended to. We was on our way up 
around Greenland to do a bit of harpoonin’, 
but now it looks like we ain’t goin’ to. It 
sure is tough.” 

He continued that the ship was owned 
by several poverty-stricken families in a 
town on the Mississippi coast. It was all 
they had in the world. They lived scantily 
on the proceeds of the whaling. The old 
skipper plucked up courage as he told his 
tale. 

“You don’t have to sink us, cap’n, do 
you?” he protested in his slow voice. “If 
you do it certainly’ll be tough on us.” 

I looked at the ancient tub. She meant 
little indeed in the affairs of the World 
War. 

“All right, skipper,” I said, “get your 
men back aboard. You can go on.” 

“Well, cap’n, that sure is good of you.” 
His drawling voice remained perfectly 
even, but you could tell that the words 
came from the heart. 

His crew cheered with joy. A couple of 
the Negroes tried their feet at dancing as 
well as the narrow quarters in the lifeboat 
would allow. They put back to their ship 
with willing oars. _ 

The ancient whaler picked up its course 
and went limping along to the north. We 
on the deck of the U-157 had to smile to 
each other. We wondered how a German 
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whaling boat would have fared similarly 
in the hands of its enemies. 

Next, we got the steamer Harpathian, 
of 4,855 tons. She was armed and we tor- 
pedoed, putting the crew, all Japanese 
except the captain, into the boats with 
bully beef and tobacco. 

Two steamers appeared at sunset. One 
puffed its cloud of smoke afar and was 
steaming so fast that it soon disappeared. 
The other headed straight toward us and 
was promptly bagged. She was the Nor- 
wegian steamer Vinland of Bergen, bound 
from Guantanamo to New York with a 
cargo of sugar. Our third sugar ship! The 
captain said he had read warnings against 
submarines in the Cuban newspaper, but 
had dismissed them as merely another of 
those Anglo-Saxon war rumors. His former 
incredulity made him look somewhat 
sheepish now. 

The sea was high when another steamer, 
the Norwegian ship Vindeggen, hove into 
sight. She was loaded with 6,000 bales of 
cotton and 2,000 tons of copper for the 
Allies. We caught her after a chase and a 
bit of gunfire. 

The captain came over with his papers. 
The Vindeggen had been launched two 
years before in Japan and since that time 
had been working its way around to New 
York as a tramp. The wife of the helmsman 
was aboard with her little daughter, two 
years old. 

“Tt will be hard for them in the life- 
boats,” said the captain, “the sea is so 
rough.” 

Of course it would. The men, all veteran 
sailors, would find the trip ashore no great 
hardship, but with a woman and small 
child it was different. However, we had no 
intention of sending the people of the Vin- 
deggenashore just then. The steamer’s cargo 
was too valuable; the copper, to be precise. 

Copper was very scarce in beleaguered 
Germany. Our supplies of the metal, so 
necessary for making shells, had been large 
at the beginning, but the tremendous 
demand for projectiles on our various 
fronts had depleted it sadly. In our roomy 
submarine we could pack a good supply 
of the Vindeggen’s precious ingots. 

We were too near land and the path of 
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coastwise ships, to say nothing of destroy- 
ers, for comfortable transporting of a cargo 
from a steamer to our boat. Farther out, 
where the ocean was less frequented, would 
be better. 

“Go aboard your ship, captain,” our 
bearded skipper said to the Norwegian 
master. “Then put out to sea. But don’t 
try to run away. We have good guns, and 
we will be close behind.” 

The steamer started off. The U-boat 
trailed along behind like a guard. A small 
steamer appeared coming toward us. 

“Stop and wait, and don’t forget,” the 
captain of the Vindeggen was warned by 
megaphone. 

The Norwegian did as he was told while 
we captured and sank the 2,504-ton Pinar 
del Rio, formerly the Villa Real of the 
Oldenburg-Portuguese line. She was an- 
other sugar ship. 

We took the Vindeggen out a hundred 
and fifty miles, and then the transfer of 
the copper began. The crew of the Vin- 
deggen, Chinese all, lent a willing hand. 
We jettisoned our iron ballast and replaced 
it with the more valuable metal. 

Meanwhile, an enemy ship might come 
up, and we had to be ready to dive at a 
moment’s notice. We had to have our men 
always ready to leap into the hatchways. 
The copper was brought onto our deck 
only a few bars at a time. It would have 
been disastrous to have had to dive with 
a load of metal on deck. It took two days 
of the hardest kind of work before we had 
our plunder stowed away. 

The copper safely aboard the U-r57, 
only a few more formalities remained. 
The crew of the Vindeggen gath- 
ered their belongings, and got into their 
lifeboats. The boats were strung out in a 
line, and we prepared to take them in tow. 
The captain of the Vindeggen wanted his 
ship to sink with her flag flying. The 
Norwegian colors were hoisted to the 
masthead. The T. N. T. roared out. The 
steamer sank swiftly on an even keel. The 
Norwegian flag was the last thing seen. 
It seemed to hover fluttering for a moment, 
and then plunged. The old captain stood 
rigidly at attention. 

A seaman’s best friend is his ship. When 
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THE PASSENGERS OF THE “CAROLINE” TAKE TO THE LIFEBOATS 


The emotions of the passengers, mostly West Indian Negroes, swept from panic to rejoicing when they 
learned that the lifeboats would not be torpedoed. 


his ship sinks it is like the burial of a com- 
rade. We understood our guests’ sorrow, 
and tried to comfort them. Our men 
rigged up their orchestra and got out on 
the submarine’s deck. We headed for land, 
towing the lifeboats behind us. On our deck 
old songs were sung to the accompaniment 
of guitar and mandolin. 

The concert was interrupted at about 5 
P. M., when we sighted smoke. So we cut 
loose from our train of lifeboats. 

“Head for the smoke,” was the order 
given them. 

They obeyed, and we, too, headed for 
the smoke. The steamer, as we expected, 
sighted the lifeboats and made for them. 
The voyagers in the boats had a good view 
of the show. At the proper moment our 
U-boat put in its appearance. Consterna- 
tion on the steamer’s deck, a scramble to 
lower the lifeboats, and another capture 
was made. The ship was the Heinrich Lund 
of Bergen, Norway. She was bound from 
Baltimore for Buneos Aires with a cargo of 
coal, engines, and engine parts. 

The usual charge of T. N. T., and the 
U-151 started off again with its string of 
lifeboats, which now was increased in 
length by the boats of the Heinrich Lund. 


The U-z+1 dragged its towline along 
peacefully in the light of the sinking sun. 
We were getting into the shipping lane 
now and thought it would be an excellent 
idea to rid ourselves of our train of boats. 
Von Nostitz arranged with the prisoners 
that as soon as a steamer was sighted we 
would pull the boats across its course as 
near to it as we safely could. Then we 
would cut loose and submerge and watch to 
see how things went. 

Soon after dark we sighted a steamer 
coming very slowly off our port side. We 
steered across the bow with our line of 
boats. It was 9:50 P. M. when we loosened 
the towline. We did not submerge. We 
could see the ship clearly, while behind us 
was a mass of dark clouds that made us 
almost invisible. The occupants of the life- 
boats at once began to make a devil of a 
racket. The citizens of Baltimore must 
have heard it! And they waved lanterns 
and set off rockets. The line of boats made 
a tremendous spectacle. The ship, as it 
drew up, seemed to be a coast patrol boat. 
It stopped and looked things over. Ap- 
parently it ‘‘smelled”’ submarine, because 
it turned as if to run. We trained our guns 
on the dark form. The occupants of the 
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boats shouted to the ship that it would be 
sunk if it did not pick them up. Then the 
captain seemed to spy us vaguely, only a 
thousand feet away, and probably reasoned 
that we could undoubtedly shoot him full 
of holes. The steamer drew up and took 
the crowd aboard. 

We turned and headed north. 

Homeward bound! It was June 13th. 
We had been off the American coast for 
three weeks and two days and had sunk 
fourteen ships. We steered east, planning 
to pick up a ship or two on our return trip. 
At 5 A. M. on the day after our departure 
from the American coast we sank the 
sailing ship Samoa of Christiania, bound 
from Whalefish Bay, South Africa, for New 
York with a cargo of copper ore and wool. 

On June 18th we finished off an ugly 
customer. A careful aim through the peri- 
scope, and we shot a torpedo at an 8,000- 
ton armed steamer. A hit! Lifeboats 
launched and the crew got away safely. 
We drew up to the boats. The ship was 
formerly the Russian and now the British 
steamer Dvinsk, bound empty for Newport 
News to bring back a load of American 
troops. She carried, we were told, a heavy, 
armament of guns, shells, mine apparatus, 
and depth bombs—all manner of equip- 
ment to put the quietus on a submarine. 
The bottom of the sea was an excellent 
place for that junk, according to our way 
of thinking. 

“And now, my dear fellow, here is big 
game at last.’”’ Our skipper stroked his 
beard with a gesture of anticipation. 

The lifeboats of the Dvinsk could still 
be seen in the distance when a big four- 
funnelled fellow appeared, the former 
Kronprinz Wilhelm of the North German 
Lloyd Line. We manceuvred submerged, 
ready for a torpedo shot. 

“Torpedo los!”” Von Nostitz gave the 
command and the missile went its way. 
We dived and awaited the result. 

Seconds passed, and nothing happened. 
Another miss! Our torpedoes had been 
stored too long. We returned to.periscope 
level for another shot. And now, two min- 
utes after the torpedo had been launched, 
came a dull, thudding report. Hurrah! 
We had made a hit after all. Then another 


report came louder than the first. Two 
more sounded in rapid successicn, nearer 
and nearer to us. 

“Depths bombs!” The murmur ran 
through the boat. Our torpedo had missed 
and been seen, and we were being counter- 
attacked with depth bombs! 

“Dive!” the captain roared. “ Dive!” 

Surely it was an unexpected thing in the 
middle of the ocean. That steamer must 
have had its nerve. It was a brave effort © 
of a ship far away from land, and without 
the support of a destroyer, to see a tor- 
pedo and try to chase down the submarine 
to the point whence the missile came. That 
was what had happened, though. The 
steamer had rushed in our direction and 
now was raining its whole supply of depth 
bombs over us. 

In the submarine we had only one 
thought—down, down! Water was let 
into all the compartments. Engines ran 
with full power, throwing us into a steep 
dive. Bombs exploded incessantly, some 
far and some near. The boat trembled from 
the force of the detonations. All of the 
crew who had no immediate duty to per- 
form were crowded at the doors of the 
control room, listening to the commands. 
They were as pale as death. We sank 
rapidly. The sounds of the explosions be- 
came weaker. 

A deafening report crashed out. The 
boat shook in every joint. We were sure 
we had been hit. But no, we could see each 
other. There was still light. The first thing 
to happen when a submarine is hit is for 
the electric lights to go out. Now every- 
body ran around the boat, looking, inspect- 
ing. No water was coming into the com- 
partments. The seams were tight and no 
rivets were loosened. She had not been 
damaged. How happy everybody felt! 

Then we looked at the depth gauge. 
It registered sixty-two meters. Our boat 
had been tested to only fifty meters. In our 
eagerness to sink we had just kept on 
going down and down, and we had sunk 
too far! Even now I could not understand 
how our boat had withstood so great an 
excess of pressure, but I knew that it might 
be crushed at any moment. 

_ “Air pressure!” the skipper yelled. The 
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compressed air system was started. But 
the gauge, instead of registering a lower 
pressure, showed that we were sinking. 
We were at sixty-five meters, seventy, 
seventy-two, seventy-five. The pressure of 
the water about us was so great that the 
compressed air could not force the water 
ballast out of our hull. 

“No use.” The voice of the quartermas- 
ter, as he reported, seemed to come out of 
the unfathomable depths for which we 
were headed. 

“The pumps!” the captain yelled, “and 
air pressure in tanks three and four!” 

The pumps got into action and the new 
blast of air pressure hissed and spluttered. 
Not enough. Eighty-two meters! 

“Air pressure in all tanks!” I could see 
blank despair in Von Nostitz’s bearded 
face. Even if this expenditure of our last 
reserve did thrust the water from our 
tanks it would shoot us to the surface, 
and on the surface we would have to lie. 
With no compressed air left we could not 
submerge again and ever hope to rise. 
And on the surface what? The depth bombs 
had ceased their infernal explosions, but 
the ship above could sink us with gunfire. 
Nevertheless, we must rise if we could. Bet- 
ter to go to the surface and fight and then 
be sunk than to be crushed in the depths. 

The last reserve of compressed air was 
flowing into the tanks with its sibilant, 
surging sound. We were sinking. Eighty- 
three meters! It seemed impossible that the 
boat could survive. Then we were station- 
ary. My heart pounded like a hammer as I 
watched the gauge. Were we doomed to 
remain forever at that level? A ghostly 
thought. At last we began ever so slowly 
to creep up. The speed of our rise increased. 
Now we were at fifty meters, in the zone 
of safety. If we could only stay there for a 
while, an hour or so. But we could not stop 
rising. Our upward progress became a 
horror, and it increased in swiftness with 
every moment. 

We shot to the surface. The light of day 
blazed in our faces as we looked. The 
steamer was not in sight. Every man sank 
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onto the nearest support and lay for mo- 
ments, exhausted. 

The lifeboats of the Dvinsk were on the 
horizon. We made for them. 

“Didn’t that steamer see you?” 

“Ves,” they replied. “It came right by. 
They said they didn’t dare to stop witha 
submarine around, but would send a boat 
for us later.” 

The ship, having dropped all of its 
bombs, had made off as fast as it could. 
That had saved us. The fact that it was 
out of sight when we came to the surface 
indicates how long that agonized struggle 
in the depths had lasted. 

We were now back into the main steam- 
ship lane. Many steamers passed us, but 
we were unable to bag a single one of 
them. One morning, with a heavy fog 
on the ocean, a giant form appeared sud- 
denly in the mist. It was headed straight 
toward us. We dived at once. A peep 
through the periscope showed us the 
Mauretania disappearing in the fog ata 
tremendous speed. We rounded the north- 
ern tip of Scotland and went along, worm- 
ing and squirming our way through the 
blockade. 

Ninety-three days had passed since we 
had fared forth on our adventurous voy- 
age. And we had covered exactly 10,915 
miles. We had definitely sunk a total of 
23 ships, of a gross tonnage of something 
more than 61,000 tons. In addition, four 
others had struck the mines we had 
planted, two that we already had heard 
about, and then two others. This brought 
our tonnage up to perhaps 72,000, and 
our total sinkings to 27 ships. 

To those who can see into the future, 
surely this is a warning of what later wars 
may bring. For the day will come when 
submarines will think no more of a voyage 
across the Atlantic than they think now 
of a raid across the North Sea. In the not 
far-distant future our giant U-r51 will 
be succeeded by craft that will operate not 
only above and under the sea, but up in 
the air as well. A nation’s isolation is nowa 
thing of the past. 
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PRESIDENTIAL campaigns are not al- 
ways interesting. The contests between 
Coolidge and Davis in 1924, and between 
Harding and Cox in 1920, for instance, 
were dull and devoid of excitement. The 
Hughes-Wilson contest was not especially 
thrilling except during the days after elec- 
tion, when the outcome was uncertain. In 
1912, the Roosevelt-Taft-Wilson merry- 
go-round was one of the most thrilling cam- 
paigns in our history. The most exciting 
campaign preceding that was in 1896. Be- 
tween the Hayes-Tilden contest and 1896, 
the campaigns were comparatively tame. 

But this year we have a Presidential 
campaign that promises at this early date 
to be one of the hardest-fought and most 
spectacular campaigns in the last fifty 
years. Its dominant issue now promises 
to be rum—and wherever rum has been an 
issue there have been fireworks. In the 
belief that the Presidential campaign will 
overshadow all other world events between 
now and election, the WorLD’s Work has 
laid its plans to. inform its readers on all 
aspects of the many questions that will 
arise. In our October, November, and 
December issues major attention in both 
editorials and articles will be paid to the 
campaign. 


Our enthusiastic welcome to Governor 
Smith’s candidacy, in the leading editorial 
in our July issue, does not meet with the 
approval of a reader in Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, who wrote to us as follows: 


To the Editor, WorLD’s Work. 

Sir: Allow me, as a long-time reader and 
defender of your publication, to state the dis- 
appointment experienced in your Al Smith 
editorial. It is not in its advocacy of him asa 
Democrat, but the involved idea that his ex- 
pression of Democracy is the thing that this 
country needs and will accept. The Demo- 


cratic party is a necessity in our bi-partisan 
methods, but surely you cannot have so far 
fallen below the standards of Walter Hines 
Page as to adopt a man of this type for a 
national standard-bearer. The Democratic 
party does not need to so debase itself. 
CRAYTON K. POWELL. 


A reader in Ridgefield, New Jersey, calls 
our attention to a mistake in the editorial 
entitled ‘“‘The Glamour That Is Coolidge,” 
in the July issue. 


To the Editor, WorLD’ Work. 

Sir: The statement on page 232 that 
“Johnson narrowly missed impeachment”’ is 
an error. Johnson was impeached. Impeach- 
ment means bringing charges against a civil 
official for treason, bribery, high crimes or 
misdemeanors. The House certainly brought 
charges against Johnson on which he was 
acquitted by the Senate. 

Your statement should have read: “ John- 
son narrowly missed conviction on impeach- 
ment charges.” 

MartTIN L. WILSON. 


Dr. H. R. Lecrone, of York, Pennsyl- 
vania, also has called our attention to this 
error. 


In the June Workshop appeared a letter 
describing conditions in several industrial 
centers. Thesecretary of the Findlay (Ohio) 
Chamber of Commerce saw this letter and 
then wrote to us as follows: 


To the Editor, WoRLD’s WorK. 

Sir: Mr. John B. Mackey’s observation 
upon the industrial condition of Findlay, Ohio, 
confirms his own statement that he is, by pro- 
fession, a dramatic actor. 

Mr. Mackey says, ‘At Findlay, Ohio, the 
principal industry of the town—the beet sugar 
factory—is entirely closed down.” Now, the 
chief industry of Findlay happens to be rubber 
manufacturing; and if Mr. Mackey had troub- 
led himself to investigate, he would have 
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found that our rubber plants were working 
day and night. Oil refining is the second larg- 
est industry of Findlay. Our oil refinery em- 
ploys several hundred men and this has also 
been running on a twenty-four hour schedule 
for some time. 

As to Mr. Mackey’s observation on our 
sugar beet factory, such establishments are 
run for a period not exceeding three months 
out of each year. Sugar beet plants begin to 
operate during the month of October, when 
the beet crop has matured, and work day and 
night until the entire crop has been converted 
into sugar. It is seldom that a sugar beet es- 
tablishment operates much after Christmas. 

WILLIAM CARVER. 


The next letter, from Fargo, North 
Dakota, is in comment on ALFRED C. 
Bossom’s article entitled ‘‘ New Styles in 
American Architecture,” in the June issue. 


To the Editor, WortD’s Work. 

Sir: This is the age of steel. Isn’t it possible 
to make a steel building that will show the 
steel in its walls and yet be pleasing to the eye? 
Will it always be necessary to veneer our 
buildings with stone and brick for the mere 
sake of appearance? 

For example: in the old ferry building in 
San Francisco there are, or were, long horizon- 
tal steel girders veneered with stone. To the 
eye of the observer blocks of stone seemed to 
hang in the air without any sort of support, 
and to carry a load besides. Looking at that 
stone facing one could not help thinking, 
“That is wrong. There should be an arch or 
something to give the appearance of support; 
else the steel girder itself should show.” So, 
also, when one looks at a brick building twenty 
or thirty stories high, one cannot help think- 
ing that, if it were really built of bricks and 
mortar, it would never stand a minute. 

M. F. STEELE. 


From Roswell, New Mexico, comes this 
comment on an editorial, ‘“‘Mexico’s 
Worries,” in the March issue. 


To the Editor, Wortp’s Work. 

Sir: On page 462, you state: “‘ Mexico’s rev- 
olution had its background in a social system 
in which about three quarters of the Mexican 
people—mostly of Indian origin—lived in vil- 
lages on the great estates. Here they had no 
civil rights, were held in perpetual bondage, 
and they and their debts were bargained and 
sold with the land.” Kindly permit the pres- 
entation of some facts you have ignored. 





THE WORLD’S WORK 


First, in the single state of Jalisco the as- 
sessment list for 1912-13 showed 165,618 
farms. This is one farm to 7.3 persons. 

Second, census for 1910 shows 2,082 incor- 
porated Indian communes still owning and 
occupying in common lands given them by the 
Spanish king. These communes account for 
several million Indians. 

Third, Mexico has, according to an engineer 
revolutionary propagandist, 108,844,000 acres 
of public land. To my personal knowledge 
several million acres are marvelously fertile 
and well watered; on them, planting and har- 
vesting may be done any day in the year. 
Before the revolution these lands were open 
to purchase at the equivalent of about 25 cts. 
(American) per acre. Laborers in that region 
received that much or more per day plus house 
and rations, so it is easy to calculate how 
easily they could purchase a farm, had they 
wanted one. 

EBER COLE Byam. 


The letter below is in answer to one 
that was printed in these pages in the 
June issue. 


To the Editor, Wortp’s Work. 

Sir: Why do you bother to publish letters 
either commending or disparaging Luckner, 
and give light of day to the very abusive 
letter of Mr. Graham against our late enemies? 
I, too, happen to know the war and I ask Mr. 
Graham if he ever saw a humane war? Lord 
John Fisher said there never was one. Even 
we in our Civil War heard from a Union 
General the phrase, “If a crow flies over the 
Shenandoah Valley after our campaign he 
must carry his own rations.” 

I have spent last two years in France and 
have seen French football teams play German 
teams in Paris, and French teams have gone to 
Berlin. The Chief of Police of Berlin came re- 
cently to Paris to confer with Chief of Police 
in Paris on their traffic problems. By invita- 
tion from Germany the French Government 
is permitting the company of the Comédie 
Frangaise to play in Berlin. There is a Mozart 
festival now on in Paris and Max Reinhardt is 
one of the directors. The ink wasn’t dry on 
the armistice before France and Germany 
started to do business. France and Germany, 
each have suffered too much to think that 
former enemies “deserve to be shot like 
dogs,’’ as your humane (?) correspondent de- 
sires. 

I hope our bloodthirsty Mr. Graham visits 
Europe soon. 

An AMERICAN. 

















